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THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY JOHN CARROLL 


hosef. Fhfmann wes. the. Seinway exclu vely 
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Eicuty years ago, Henry Steinway be- 
gan to manufacture pianos. But he was 
a musician first, and a manufacturer sec- 
ond. It simply never occurred to him to 
make any but the finest instruments. He 
never tricd to mect popular demands. 
He never built a piano to meet a set price. 
He established rigid rules of construction 
that are observed to this day. 

Since then, four generations of the 
Steinway family have maintained and 
strengthened the tradition of excellence 
established by Henry Steinway. There 
is a steady determination to bring the 





Steinway even closer to perfection each 
year. It is buile under the personal super- 
vision of the Steinway family who, now as 


There is a Stemnway dealer in your community, or 
Nese you, through whom you may parchase & neu 
Stemmuway piano with a small cash d posit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Used Pplanos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 ANA UP tmnipurution 


Steinway & Sowns, Steinway Hatr 


1og West 57th Street, New York 


always, own and control the entire busi- 
ness. Time is lavished upon it. Materials 
are tested over and over. And whenat last 
the finished instrument is ready for the 
public, it is ready to uphold the Steinway 
name in any musical circle of the world 

Considered from the viewpoint of 
value given and received, the Steinway 
is one of the least expensive of all pianos. 
Its durability is so great, its return to 
the owner so generous, that any one of 
the many styles and sizes will prove the 
true economy that lies in buying the 
best. You need never buy another piano. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


PEARL NECKLACES 


AND PEARLS FOR ADDITIONS TO NECKLACES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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‘Results from 


There is scarcely a motor car of 
importance today that does not 
reflect in either design or prac- 
tice the influence of Walter P. 
Chrysler and his engineers. 


This is because in the past three 
years the organization of which 
Mr. Chrysler is the head has 
pioneered more improvements 
in the automobile than had 
been brought forth in the pre- 
ceding decade. 


The result has been quality be- 
yond comparison and now Mr. 
Chrysler further emphasizes this 
quality— makes it more than 
ever outstanding in all price 
| classes — by his plan of Stand- 
| ardized Quality. 


Mr. Chrysler is the first and only 
large scale manufacturer build- 
ing four lines of cars under one 
name and one management in 
one group of unified plants on a 
standardized quality basis. 


This standardization of quality 
is the result of an extraordina- 
rily complete co-ordination of 
engineering and manufacturing 
facilities and resources. 


It governs every minutest oper- 


| 





Beyond Comparison 


By J. E. Fields 





In the past three years the organi- 
zation of which Mr. Walter P. 
Chrysler is the head has pioneered 
more improvements in the automo- 
bile than had been brought forth in 
the preceding decade. 


This has resulted in quality beyond 
comparison and now Mr. Chrysler 
emphasizes this quality in all price 
classes by his plan of Standardized 


Quality. 
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ation from the first rough sketch 
of the engineers, through the 
working blue prints; it governs 
the selection of the raw mate- 
rials; it compels manufacture of 
even the smallest part as well as 
the vital units to the most pre- 
cise standards; it molds even the 
manufacture of accessories. 


The result is that each and every 
model of the four Chrysler types 
is standardized as to quality. 


And the quality of the lowest- 





Chrysler Standardized Quality 


priced Chrysler is as unques- 
tionable as that of the highest- 
priced Chrysler. 


There is a difference, of course, 
in the price of Chrysler models, 
from the new Chrysler ‘‘50”, 
finest of fours, through the line 
of the lighter, lower-priced 
Chrysler ‘60’, the superb 
Chrysler ‘‘70” arid the Chrysler 
Imperial ‘‘80’’, as fine as money 
can build. 


But all are absolutely the same 
in rigid adherence to the law of 
finer quality. 


Thus certainty of Chrysler un- 
surpassed performance is built 
into each and every Chrysler 
model by the Chrysler prin- 
ciple of Standardized Quality. It 
brings Chrysler superiority in 
speed, power, beauty, comfort, 
roadability and long life within 
the reach of practically every 
purse. It enables every motorist 
to buy in any of the four gen- 
eral price classifications, with 
complete assurance of receiving 
all the brilliancy and depend- 
ability of service for which 
Chrysler has established a repu- 
tation throughout the world. 
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Th KENT 


American sportsmen have worn Merton Caps for years. Tailored from fine tweeds, 
cheviots and linens they provide, with knickers to match, the correc ensemble for 
every sports occasion. The Kent Cap above, soft tweed $4.00. Knickers to match $15.00. 
At the better dealers or write us if they cannot supply you. Booklet on request. 


Charles S. Merton & Company 210 Fifth Avenue «» New York City 
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Topcoats for Men 


Conforming in style, fabric and workmanship 
to the smartest metropolitan prefer- 
ences—and confined, in many in- 
stances, to Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


| 35-00 to 78.00 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
SIXTH FLOOR £ 
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THE NEW 


4 new EwW Super-Quality Collars are neither stiff 


nor soft. They are to all appearances a fine, stiff linen 
collar, but they are so flexible that they are as soft and 
durable as the best of the soft collars 3,5,C cach 3, for $1.00 





The New Style HEMPSTEAD 











THE MOST DURABLE COLLAR PRODUCED 


f SUPER 
f f QUALITY 
COLLARS 


CLUETT, PEABODY (@° CO., Guc., Makers 
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A SMART HABIT 
OF GREY TWEED 


that is conventionally cor- 
rect for autumn. Also 
in whipcord and oxford 


$59.50 











for the 
Sportswoman 


Autumn’s inevitable call‘to the sports- 
woman, whether she be participant or 
onlooker, creates the need of correct 
costumes for many events. The Sports 
Shop is showing a comprehensive col- 
lection designed to meet the require- 
ments of the links, the bridle path, the 
field, the road —everywhere that the 


call of sports is sounded. 
THE SPORTS SHOP - THIRD FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 


OUR PERSONAL SHOPPING BUREAU IS PREPARED TO FILL MAIL AND TELEPHONE QRDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 











“Tsn’t Phil a wonder?” exclaimed Dick at the end of the 


first chukker. 
“Who is the girl w 
question. 
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CERTAINLY! THE GAME’S IMPORTANT, JOO! 


ho came with him?” was Peggy’s counter 


“He’s been out of the game for a year, too,” continued 


Dick, “remember, 
“But who is the gi 


“For Pete’s sake, 


he fell—” 
rl with him?” interrupted Peggy. 


aren’t you interested in the game?” 


snapped Dick. ~*What difference does it make who the 


girl is?” 





MURIEL 


A smart, slenderizing buckle- This smart pump of satin 
pump in tan kid witb beel combines the chic of the cute 
and trim in contrasting 7 CT O 7 out with the conservative 
shades, instep strap. 

; Shoes for Women 


“We must know, dear,” interposed Jean tactfully, “we 
have a bet on her.” 


“You would have—it takes two women to attend a great 
polo match and then bet on the gallery!” with which scath- 
ing comment Dick rode off. 


“Well, never mind, Peg,” Jean said sweetly, “you may as 
well settle now. Even though we don’t recognize the par- 
ticular model she’s wearing, J know they’re ,Pedemodes. 
A woman dressed as marvelously as she is wouldn’t wear 
any others!” 


MIGNON 





lhe “tedemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. NEW YORK 570 FIFTH AVE. Richmond Seymour Sycle 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. ae Salt Lake City Walker Bros. D-G Co 
Jew : CHICAGO 76 E. MADISON ST. alt Lake City alker . . 
— k -m a. ieee 6 San Francisco _—‘ City of Paris D-G Co. 
ew Yor .. Livingston BOSTON © BOYLSTON sT. ‘ 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. 3 Spokane Davenp t Hotel Sport Shop 
Omaha ‘Thomas Kilpatrick Co. CLEVELAND 1708 EUCLID AVE. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. DETROIT 1235 WASHINGTON BLVD. Toledo Lauber's 


JULIUS 


GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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DB. Altman & Cn. 
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ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
of the Modern Home 


Presented in water-color illustrations 
and pen sketches now on view in our 


Department of Interior Decorating 


This exhibition is an expression by our designers and deco- 
rators of the principles of arrangement. It demonstrates 
the unity of different rooms and individual ideas in terms of 


Color, Form, Line and Texture 
CONSULTATION INVOLVES NO OBLIGATION 


FOURTH FLOOR 








B. ALTMAN & CO., Altman Square, New York 
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At 70 New Bond Street, in the heart 
of London's smartest shops, are the 
Stetson offices. Stetson hats are 
featured by 45 London retail hatters. 





SJTETSON PRESTIGE 
iN BOND STREET 


Nica popularity of Stetsons in Lon- 
don would astonish the casual 
observer. Well-turned-out Englishmen 
by the thousands find in these famous 
American hats that smartness and qual- 
ity so demanded by British adepts in 
correct dress. As on Fifth Avenue, 
the prestige of the Stetson name is 
acknowledged along Bond Street and 
Piccadilly. 


Si tyled for Young Men 


STETSON 
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Luella gets her 
| DUOART 
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SYNOPSIS 


i A little story of today in 
which a world-famous per- 
former—the Duo-Art— 
first entices Luella’s Boy 
Friend away from her, 
then brings him back, and 
finally makes every- 


body happy. 
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CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Perkins Mrs. Gilbert 
Luella Perkins Mr. Gilbert 
Salesman John Gilbert 


mys 


ACT I 


ScenE—Gzilbert home. Mrs. Perkins 


and daughter calling. 
M::. P.: This room looks better somehow. Mrs. P.: I didn’t know your husband sang. 
Lvetta: It’s the new Duo-Art piano. Oh, Mom, whv Mrs. G.: Neither did he. He just couldn't resist humming 
don't we buy one? the words when he was playing the rolls, and sud- 
Mrs. P.: Sh—here’s Mrs. Gilbert. denly discovered he had a voice. Now everybody who 
Mrs. G. (entering): Well, you folks are strangers. John corns RU NynneE ain to atte 
will be sorry he didn’t stay home tonight. Luella, Lue.ia: Oh, Mom, let's buy one! The crowd would come 
why didn’t you amuse yourself with the piano? to our house if we had one. Now he—I mean they- 
Mrs. P.: Oh, Luella can’t play without her notes. go to Jane's. 
Mrs. G.: She could play this piano. If you don’t want to Mrs. P.: Sh—Luella, I don’t want another piano, and if 
use the keyboard, you simply put in a music roll and I did I can’t afford it. 


the piano does the rest—loud, soft, fast, slow, what- 


ever you like. 
) 
i} all ; 
MN Al 
4 


Mrs.G.:Oh,everybody can afford a Duo-Art.The Aeolian 


\ people are perfectly sweet 
Luetta: I know John's nuts on the ih) about arranging payments to 


Duo-Art. Oh, Mom, why don’t suit your convenience. They'll 
we buy one? lok i ® even make a wonderful allow- 
Mrs. P.: Sh—we have a beautiful it) |i kaew DD af ance on your old instrument. 


piano, Luella. 


Zo” 
Meee 
oa 





Luetia: Oh, Mom, do buy one! 





Lue.ta: Beautiful, but dumb, 
Mom. Jane’s folks have a Duo- 
Art. It does everything but 
cook. It plays jazz, operas, the 
classics, just everything. 

Mrs. G.:Mr. Gilbert likes best the 


song rolls withthe words |, 
. IT S THE NEW 
printed on them. WEBER DUO-ART™’ 


Mrs. P.: We must go. Tell John we 
haven't seen him for a long 
time. 


Mrs. G.: When the boy gets home 
from work, he says nothing 
rests him like music, and he 
just must have it. 
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“WHY, I NEVER SAW SUCH A 
BEAUTIFUL PIANO. IT SLOVELY, 
JUST AS A PIECE OF FURNITURE. 





ACT II 


ScENE— Aeolian ware-room. Mrs. Perkins and daughter interviewing 2 Salesman. The following day. 


Mas. P.: My daughter dragged me here, but frankly, 
I’m not going to buy. I'd like to get rid of the piano 
we have now. It simply doesn’t belong in my living- 
room. 

SatesMAN: Wouldn't a period piano solve the difficulty? 
I'd like to show you some. 

Luetta: Oh, Mom, look at this Florentine. Wouldn’t it 
be perfect with those other Italian things! 

Mrs. P. (thawing): Why, I never saw such a beautiful 
piano. It’s lovely, just as a piece of furniture. 

SALESMAN (seating himself and running his fingers over the 
keys): It sounds just as beautiful as it looks. Have you 
ever heard the famous “‘Weber’’ tone before? 

Mrs. P.: Why, that is perfectly exquisite. It reminds me 





pause) But we havea piano. 

SaLEsMAN: The Company will make you a very generous 
allowance for your old instrument. 

Mrs. P.: I'll admit I’m interested. Please tell me just 
what “‘Duo-Art’’ means and what it is. 

SaLEsMAN : Duo-Art means ‘‘two arts’’—your art and the 
art of others. Your art, because you can play the 
instrument yourself either by hand or with a music- 


roll that allows you to put in your own expression. 
Others’ art because, with special rolls, you can listen 
to the actual playing of great pianists like Paderewski, 
Hofmann and scores of others. 

Mrs. P.: But is it really their playing? That doesn’t seem 
possible. 

SaLesMAN: I'll admit it seems too wonderful to be true. 
But look at this. (Goes to a cabinet and takes out a roll.) 
Here’s Paderewski's ‘‘Minuet,”’ interpreted by Pader- 
ewski himself. (Unwinds roll a little and shows a signed 
statement printed on it. Reads): ‘*This music roll is my 
interpretation. It was recorded by me for the Duo- 
Art, and I hereby authorize its use with that instru- 
ment. (Signed) I. J. Paderewski.”’ 

Mrs. P.: That sounds convincing. May we hear the roll, 
and see if it does, also? I’ve heard Paderewski play 
this as an encore several times. (The roll is played. 
Both Mrs. Perkins and Luella listen raptly. At its close, 
Mrs. P. is manifestly deeply moved.) 

Luetta: Oh, Mom, isn’t it gorgeous? Do let's get one. 

Mrs. P.: May I use your telephone? Luella! I’m going to 
ask your father to take us to lunch and come back 
here with us afterwards. 

LuELLa (rapturously): Oh, Mom, you dear. 
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“IT's A PARTY EVERY NIGHT 
NOW, SINCE WE GOT THE DUO-ART”’ 


ACT III 


ScenE—Interior Perkins home. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
calling a week later. 


M.s. G.: We hesitated about coming in. 

Mr. G.: Yes, we didn’t want to intrude on a party. 

Mrs. P.: It’s a party every night now since we got the 
Duo-Art. ‘“The gang’s all here.”’ 

Mrs. G.: Yes, John told us you had a Duo-Art. 

Mr. G.: Oh, there's the young rascal now. I see he has 
on his favorite—‘‘Just a Wearyin’ for You.”’ 

Mrs. P.: John sang it as a solo once this evening and 
Luella has just put it on again. 

Joun (coming up): Hello, folks. You’re just in time for a 
Charleston lesson. Line up! 
Mrs. P.: They’ve even got me into 
it and J haven't danced in years. 
Somehow I find even I can dance 
when the Duo-Art plays. You 
see the dance beat comes in the 
right place and not where some 
good-natured player who really 
wants to dance puts it. Oh, 
there’s the Browns coming in. 

Excuse me a moment. 

LuE.ia (approaching): Good eve- 
ning. You people ought to 
have come earlier. Paderewski, 


C lhe 
DUO-ART 
Reproducing Piano 


in the 


STEINWAY - STECK - WEBER 
WHEELOCK - STROUD aud AEOLIAN 
Grand and Upright Pianos 


Literature and costs will be furnished, free upon request 


Bauer, Grainger, Hofmann and all the great players 
were our guests. At least, we had their magic finger 
work even if we couldn't see them. 

Joun: Yeah, you missed the grand concert. We always 
have one before we dance. I’m beginning to know the 
difference now between Debussy and Berlin. 

LueEtta (softly): I'm so glad you and Mr. Gilbert have 
come. I’m so happy! 

Mr. G.: Yes, a Duo-Art does make a difference, doesn’t it? 

Joun: We were just getting ready toask youto give us your 
Duo-Art for a wedding present. 

Mrs. G.: A wedding! Why, you 
blessed children! 

Mr. G.: Youcan have John, young 
woman, but you can’t have my 
Duo-Art! 

Luetta: How funny! That’s just 
what Mom said. She said she'd 
givemeup, but nothing onearth 
could make her give up her 
Duo-Art. 

Joun (Cémpudently): Well, they 
haven't stopped making Duo- 
Arts, have they? 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


FOREMOST MAKERS OF MUSICAL 


INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


LONDON ow PARIS ovo 


MADRID ow 


SYDNEY 


BERLIN ow MELBOURNE aX) 
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OT every woman has a 
pretty foot. But any woman Q 
can have a smart foot — if she © 
puts her brains on it. And that’s 
what counts today — smartness. 


A suave and simple line in your shoes. A ' 


leather that keeps its contours—that shows 
the foot at its sleek, slim, smallest—that 
wears, and conceals the fact. The right 
colours always... Vici kid. 


Do you know the chic of dull black Vici, 
the French woman’s choice with the new 
smart black costumes? Not for the ma- 
jority, but for you—if you’re fashion-wise. 
Do you know the rich golden brown of Vici 





#7 Polo—therose-brown of Vici Cin- 

#7 na—the darker tone of Vici Cochin 

—the deep sheen of Vici Walnut, 

# like an heirloom polished by time— 
the winter beige of Vici Rosette? 





Each of these shades is perfect with one 
or more of the tremendously popular new 
browns; each will please you as a note of 
contrast with the greens, the reds, the 
hennas, the blues of the winter colour- 
gamut. Because each was worked out in 
conjunction with the greatest of the silk 
and woolen fabric manufacturers —three 
groups of experts on every shade! And be- 
hind the colour—Vici quality, the same 
through changing seasons. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 

















kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Believe in your luek; but not till you see it stamped inside your shoes, with the Vlei Lucky Horseshoe 
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THERE are no duplicates of “34%. (lothes. 
We originate Our own fabrics / 


A store near you sells “44% Clothes; we'll name it. Wm. P. Goldman & Bros., Inc., New York City 
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Youth is served, splendidly, powerfully, pride- 
| fully, and yet economically, by this charm- 
ing new 1927 Buick. It is princely in its 
luxury and grace of line, and it has the year's 
most important contribution to the pleasure of 
motoring—an engine, vébrationless beyond belief 


THE GREATEST RU) [CK Ever BuiILt 
C Oe al 
F) 


is ¥ 
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: & When Better Automobiles are built Boe 
¢ ' . . . Buick will build them a ’ 
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Midel 35, sixetube receiver, with ONE Dial. What could be 


tubes and 
attached, $70 


simpler ? Price, fess 


Do you know of 
any other radio set 
that will do this? 


There's something new and citing in 
Radio. Jtis Atwater Kent ONE Dial control. 

When we say you do all the tuning with 
ONE Dial, that is exactly what we mean. 

Some so-called single dial receiving sets 
are equipped with subsidiary tuning devices 
with which you have to fiddle to hear a 
broadcast program clearly. Atwater Kent 
sets need none and have none. In them 
you get genuine ONE Dial control, without 
an “if” or a “perhaps.” 

Just turn the single dial until you hear the 
first station come in. Then turn it a tiny bit 
farther and hear another. Keep turning and 
a veritable procession of stations files past 
you. When you have got the most out of 
this thrill, turn back to the program you 


erties, Out wrshr battery cable 


Model seven-tube ONE Dial re- 
ceiver, tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, $140.00 


The 


ide 


2 ie 


rd cabinet is erystalli 


trimmed with gold. The 





Model 20 Com 

five-tabe Three Dial 

teceiver, Less tubes 

and batteries, but 

with battery cable 
* 


Rockies, 
‘anada 


Prices 
west of the 
and in C; 


gaileon in 


like best. You don’t have to search. You 
get It instantly. 

That’s a test! Try it with an Atwater 
Kent ONE Dial. You summon all the sta- 
tions on the air within range with ONE 
Dial—with one hand—and the station 
you want in a split second. 

Let an Atwater Kent dealer show you 
what real ONE Dial operation means—in 
swiftness and ease of operation, in tone, 
in volume, selectivity, range—in all that 


Radio should be. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s 
finest program. Hearit at 9.15 Eastern ‘Time, 8.15 Central 
‘Time, through: 
WEAR , Cleveland 
§ Alpis.- 
? St. Paul woe. . Davenport 
won... C ». «sp... St. Louis 
wri. Philade ww... - Detroit 
Write for illustrated booklet of Arwater Kent Radio 

ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 

A. Atu 
4742 WissAHICKON AVENUE 


weco 
WEE!I. 


wre .Washington 
wsal . Cin att 


tier Kent, President 


Puicapecpnia, Pa 
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o the man who knows 
what pedigree means 


Show him a thoroughbred dog or But the man whose father and grand- 
horse. Almost by instinct he knowsit father wore Banister Shoes, has an even 
for a good animal—but he wants to deeper appreciation of these fine shoes. 
know its pedigree, too. There is something of tradition in it / 


a ~ i i «tee 
Men who desire and cherish the best the pedigree that confirms his most ; oa 


that life offers have an intuitive sense critical judgment. | CW ‘ 
that guides them in their buying but Briefly, a man expects finer shoes from‘ 
never permits them to lose sight of Banister because Banister has made the 
inherent value. finest shoes for more than eighty years. 


Any man can look at a Banister Shoe If you have never worn Banister Shoes, 
and see in it all the value of worthy ask your shoeman about them. Or | 
materials, of skillful shoemanship and, write to us for style booklet and the U\ 

above all, of exclusive style. name of the Banister dealer nearest you. SE 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Since 1845 the choice of Gentlemen 


BANISTER 
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“HE new perfume by Houbigant, La Belle Saison, is the odeur of 
the patrician taste. It is particularly appreciated by those who 
like things-out-of-the-ordinary. 









It is delicate, rather than insistent, but one does not forget its ex- 
quisite, haunting appeal. To women who dismiss imperiously the 
too-well-l:nown, too-widely-used perfumes, La Belle Saison will 
come as a refreshing delight. La Belle Saison is twenty dollars. 


[J 


¢ 


May we send you five sachets, perfumed with Houhbigant odeurs, and the booklet, ‘Things 
Perfumes Whisper’? Please write for them. Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - MONTREAL 
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Fall will see no more distinctive hat than this one with rippled brim and 
high draped crown as created by KNOX. You may choose between smooth 
finished felt and KNOX satin finished felt, in those newer shades of 
Blue Fox, Wood Brown, Wallflower, Chanel Red, French Blue, as well as 
Black, Jungle Green, Burgundy, Parchment and Buff. Priced at $15.00. 


KNOX BREAST of the current season 


— and smartly portraying Fall’s latest 
no RAVEN a 40th Sit vogue are these hats bearing 
161 BRoaDWAy (Singer Bldg.) 
— the label of KNOX. 


Watporr-Astoria (34th St. at 5th Ave.) 
SAN FRANCISCO (51 Grant Avenue) 

















It’s the 
cut of your clothes 
that counts 
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HADDONS 


The new rugged fabrics 
for heavy duty 


They’re double-service worsted chev- 
iots. Meaning in simple terms, that 
they’re almost too sturdy to wear out. 
And of course, being exclusive 
Society Brand fabrics, they’re 
mighty good to look at. They come 
in tiled and panelled effects, in com- 
bined herringbone and basket weaves 
—in blues, grays, and deep briar 
shades. Splendid patterns and colors! 
Fine pin-stripes add contrast. And all 
this is quite aside from the correct 
cut and fine tailoring you find in all 
Society Brand Clothes. Look for the 
Society Brand label in the pocket. 


Send for Bristol Stripes folder and 


name of nearest dealer 


Society Brand 
( lothes 


—— 





ALFRED DECKER & COHN - 


In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED - Montreal 
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NOT OERTe 


After all, men wear ties to look emphasis on the expert styling. 


well. Of course, the quality 
must be there too, but many 
men don’t buy ties on quality. 
They do on style. 

So Cheney Brothers, while 
keeping the quality of their Fall 


cravats as high as ever, lay special 


The colors are this Fall’s most 
popular shades. The patterns are 
the very latest. The blend of both 
is always harmonious and the 
result is a line of cravats to suit 
the demands of the ultra-stylist. 


Here we have an example of this. 
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J CMENEY BROTHERS «~ 181 MADISON AVENUE, AT. 941TH STREET « NEW YORK ses . 
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Stymied 


HERE can be no greater sat- 

isfaction in the selection of golf 
shoes than to find the entire range 
available at one spot. 


This store has “laid a stymie” 
in golf shoes. For variety and 
quality, the selection is believed to 
be unequalled elsewhere in the 
world. 


In the production of each shoe 
consideration has been given to 
comfort and firmness of footing, as 
well as to excellence of material, 
workmanship and appearance. 


“Sport Measured by the Foot,” “Brogues and 
Bunkers” and ‘“‘Boots and Saddles”—interesting 
booklets on sport shoes, mailed on request. 


ABERCROMBIEG HICH CO, 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


MADISON AVE.& FORTY-FIFTH ST.NEW YORK 
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EN who are particular about 

how their feet are dressed 

have made this Phoenix number 
284 one of the most popular socks 
that the markets of the world 
have ever seen. It has had a re- 
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Phoenix product. Made of pure 
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smart colors—colors that have 
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lions of discriminating men 
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cost—and its elegance endures. , 


No. 284 
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CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 


ae now being shown 
in Leadinig sloves” 
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PUPMOBI EE 


THE INEVITABLE VOGUE OF THEEIGHTS IS HERE,AND IN THE 
FOREFRONT, THE BEAUTIFUL HUPMOBILE STRAIGHT- EIGHT. 
INEFFABLY SMOOTH AND SIEENT IN PERFORMANCE 


BEAUTY, COLOR OPTIONS, LUXURY IN SEVEN ENCLOSED AND 
OPEN BODILS *1945 TO? 2595 FOB. DETROIT, PLUS REVENUE TAX 
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What shall | give to ME iii 


when that extra dividend is declared ?’ 





\ 


ghee sweetest of all money is money that at faction, while still adding a permanent asset 
comes unexpectedly. That unlooked tor Esiiga to your “‘life-estate.”” 

birthday check from Uncle John, that extra Paul | eel ba Invest them in that jeweled ring, that pearl 
cash dividend from Amalgamated Oil, that 


pendant, those platinum cuff links or that 
surprise-remittancefromatorgotten borrower. 


Elgin watch you have long coveted 

Spend the income of your investment in the 
pride and pleasure of your possession, while 
retaining the principal in intrinsic and con- 
vertible value. 


These are velvet dollars. Not hard-earned 
business dollars to be saved and put to work, 
but carefree, unreproaching dollars, gaily ex- 
horting you to be a regular fellow and play 
Santa Claus to yourself. 





Thus you may eat your cake and have it, too. 


“LOVE and GOOD 


But because these cheerful and indulgent | vices ¢, LIFES 
dollars may be pleasantly spent, they need |. i 
not be fruitlessly spent. Invest them with 
your jeweler and get the maximum in day-by- : 
day, year-in and year-out service and satis- L__* _| THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 
ey. NAME ADDRESS 
> ft Facts and Gift Su tions, Sent free + Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. go, Elgin, Ii, 
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University men may be relied 
upon for discerning taste in 
dress. T. C. CLARK, ’26, 
chosen as the best - dressed 
man at Princeton, reflects this 
taste. 











“Men at Princeton express their taste 
in dress by being exact in details,” says 
Thomas C. Clark, voted the best-dressed 


man at Princeton. 


proves. Distinction can be had with 
simplicity. These features are to be found 
in the styles of Ide collars, shirts and 
handkerchiefs for the current season.” 


On this page Mr. Clark’s choice of Ide 
haberdashery is pictured and described. 
In a new booklet which we will send 


“And,” continues Mr. Clark, “the col- 
lar, shirt and handkerchief are the details 
that indicate best, perhaps, a man’s taste. 
you at your request, we also show the Ide 
styles chosen by the “ best-dressed men,”’ 
or men voted “most likely to succeed” 


“Collars, in particular, give one the 
opportunity to present oneself properly. 
Soft collars are generally accepted only 





when worn with sport clothes at Yale, Dartmouth, Cornell, Chicago, 
od Mr. = he got es a of Ide’s Eton- eee ‘ we . Cc | 
. street shirt in bro t t 1H. - 
“I do not consciously attempt in my ———.. °° Williams, Pittsburgh, Wisconsin, Co aie 
bia and Brown. Address Geo. P. Ide & 





dress more than the simple good taste Cé.. lne.. T a 
. ° ° ° /O- Gs, FOY, LVEw Ork, 
which I think every intelligent man ap- = : 
a 
ei 
Mr. Clark's choice of 


the /debrent may be 

ad an aid to men who 
find the selection of 

y a correct evening col- 


— lar a problem. 


The Ide handkerchiefs 

at the right attracted 

Mr. Clark by their 

wong ~ patterns. 

ey are of fine im- 

Al Ported linen. wae 
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Hoylake and Glengair for informal dress were selected 
by Mr. Clark as the Ide collars especially suited to men 
of his physical type. 
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| The Word is Goi 


Mx first bought Trufab Bi-Spun 
Hosiery because it is unusually smart 
and trim looking. Then came the sur- 
prising feature—months of extra wear. 
Before long the word was going ’round 
that a new type hosiery which lasted two 
or three times as long as ordinary socks, 
was available. 


Now thousands upon thousands of 
men know the secret of Bi-Spinning, the 
remarkable new process that invisibly 
reinforces the entire hose by doubly 
strengthening every thread. New life, 
elasticity and durability have been added. 
But there is no extra weight or thickness. 


For Fall the Trufab designers have 
created a new series of most unusuai 
patterns and color harmonies. Very 
smart and in perfect taste, these new 
designs will gain your instant and un- 


qualified approval. 


You will find a huge amount of quiet 
satisfaction in wearing Trufab hosiery. 
Perfect fit. Fast colors. And an uncon- 
ditional guarantee: Trufab Bi-Spun 


“ee 
One pattern of the new 
Virgin wool and ravon 
BI-SPUN Golf hose which 
— wear many an extra round, 
and which are amazingly 
attractive, comfort- . 
Bi-SPELEN HOSIERY FOR MEN able and practical at S 2 


‘Round — 


Men by thousands are turning to this smart new type 
hosiery that wears two or three times longer because it 
is Invisibly reinforced all over by the remarkable 


Bi-Spun Process 


“Bir Spinning 
-the amazing new process that 


invisibly reinforces the entire 
sock- adding months of extra wear 


—— 





Hosiery has long been reinforced at heel 
and toe, but instep and leg were left unpro- 
tected in old-typesocks, Bi-Spinning has 
eliminated thisneglected areafrom Trufab 
hosiery—exclusively, guarding against 
holes above the shoe-line as well as below. 





“\ 


Price 35c¢ to $100 





§ 
















Jpecial to the Wife! 


Darning socks is going out of fashion 
with wives whose husbands wear Trufab 
Bi-Spun Hosiery. At the better Depart. 
ment Storese 


Hosiery must outwear your own expec- 
tations—or your money will be promptly 


refunded. 


Go to your favorite shop and ask for Trufab 
by name. You will find a wide range of patterns 
and materials, from which to select your fall 
and winter hosiery. We suggest particularly 
numbers 193 and‘189 retailing at $1.00 and 


75c respectively. 


Criimax Hosiery MIL ts 
Founded 1902 Athens, Georgia 
New York Office: 366 Broapway 








(193) Asmart French stripe 
of two tones against the 
new dull-finish back- 
ground, Pure virgin 

wool with rayon at $ I 


(189) An English ribbed effect ina 
variety of heather mix- 
tures, Lisle with rayon at Pf 5 Cc 
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TEEPE Cree a 
XPERIENCE has demonstrated that the Roberts-‘Wicks 
Label is a trustworthy guide to formal clothes that are as 


satisfactory in service as they are correct in cut and tailoring. 
ROBERTS-WICKS CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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The choice of 


well-groomed men 


OOK carefully at the smartest young bloods at the 
country clubs —at the most conservative old fel- 
lows on the Avenue, at the groomsmen at the smart- 
est wedding of the season—you will see McCallum 
Hose. Infallibly they are chosen by discerning men; 
for their style, their quality, their fit, their true elegance 
is everywhere conceded. 

Ask to see the new Autumn McCallum Hose at your 
favorite dealer’s. You will find them the handsomest 
hose you’ve ever seen. They are colorful but rich; 
they have novelty, but restraint—and there are weights 
and textures for every dress-occasion, sheer silks and 
accordion-knits for evening, plain and figured silks 
and silk-and-lisle and silk-and-wool for business and 
sport. If your haberdasher does not have a complete 
showing, write to the McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Mass., and we will gladly tell you 
where you can see them. 










There is great 
style in this all- 
silk novelty hose 
with stripe-and-check 
design. It comes in five 
pleasing color combinations. 








Hand-clocks ornament this 

sheer all-silk half hose 

which comes in nine of the 
most wanted colors. 


An openwork French clock 

gives extra style to this 

light-weight all silk half 
hose. In black only. 





There are eight different color- 
combinations in which you can 
get the light-weight ribbed silk- 


and-wool hose shown below. 





Many men prefer the fine ribbed silk 
half hose on the left for general 
wear. They come in ten colors. 








The Tux-soc, shown above, 1s correct 

for wear with the dinner-coat. 

* * * , 

Contrasting cluster-stripes make this 

silk-and-lisle hose smart. Ineight color 
combinations. 


————A 
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On the S. S. France—Berg Hats, tailored with a 


i The new snap brim Fall BERGSTER (at left) 
style that distinguishes them in any company. : 


in the popular pastel colors — price $7.00. 





ALWAYS ASSURE YOU CORRECT STYLE 


‘ F. BERG & COMPANY ~* 1107 BROADWAY ® NEW YORK CITY 





(*) This is one of a series of 


character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess 
Anthology of Trousers Wearers. 
The series, in leaflet form, may 
be had upon request. Other 
sketches include: 
“Going On Nineteen” 
in FLANNELS 
“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & 
Tracy in KNICKERS 
‘Jim will be Voting Next Year” 
in COLLEGIATES 
‘Eric, the Engineer” 
in BREECHES 
“Young Whipple” 
in DRESS TROUSERS 
“Hair Splitter Evans” 
in WORK TROUSERS 
“That Darn Bennett Kid” in 
BOY’S GOLF KNICKERS 










































DUTCHESS 





POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 
oe  *yUTCHESS 
p TROUSER? 
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© nig Sabet Freddie does take that 


“Dress Well and Succeed” slogan 
a bit too seriously. There are draw- 
backs, for instance, when one is really 
fond of dogs, and all the dogs knowit. 


But it brings results. Take Freddie, 
for example. He doesn’t spend every- 
thing he makes on scenery. And he 
is getting a lot more money than 
many of the other fellows at the 
office just because the boss thinks 
Freddie is as good as he looks. 


You’d never guess it, but the coat be- 
longs to last year’s suit. The trousers 
(block-striped flannels are very, very 
much approved this year, you know) 
look like a million dollars, but they 
really didn’t come so high. Notmuch 
more, in fact, than the price of a 
tankful of gas for his new roadster. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally was just a 
slogan—a homely, but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing intent. Today, 
the slogan is a monument to a promise kept 
unswervingly for more than forty-six years—it is 
one of the tangible differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


Trousers & Knackers 





10¢ a Button , $1.90 a Rip 
WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.99 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 
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RBERRYS 


‘Wel, teres | 


SHE English climate plays a large part 
in giving Burberry overcoats their 
> ° e e 
world-famous combination of light . 
weight and great warmth. Few people real- 
ize this fact—that woolens worked in the 
moist climate of the British Isles retain 
certain natural qualities of the raw wool 
which are lost when the wool is woven in 
harsher, more metallic climates. Every stage 
in the making of a Burberry takes place in 
England, from the first free-swinging design 
tothelast touchof expert tailoring. Burberry 
smartness is often imitated, but has never 
been equalled. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canaaa. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 
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HE SCHOBLE POINTER has the dash of youth 
a the quality of a thoroughbred. A hat of ey ~~ 
character for well-dressed men. Sold by most 4" 4 yy 
fine hatters everywhere. iS, 


\b 

















“THE POINTER” 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 


Seven to forty dollars 
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NEW YORK 


Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
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The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 


ROUND THE WORLD 


A CRUISE pre-eminently comprehensive and at the same time notably well-balanced—including rarely-visited 
ports—omitting none of the essential world-cruise countries. The splendid new Cunarder “Carinthia” (ne of 
the most popular of Raymond-Whitcomb cruisers) is conspicuous for her comfort and her luxurious equipment. 








The ‘“‘Carinthia”’ leaves New York, 
while capitalists, cooped in sky- 
scrapers, and old Liberty, ironically 
nailed to her pedestal, wave ‘‘bon 
voyage”’ to the perspicacious Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb world-travelers. 





‘ o® 65 


They cross the Caribbean (after a 
party at Havana) and obsequiously 
piloted by prominent “‘canalists”’ 
do the gay towns of Panama, then 
head north, in the Pacific Ocean for 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





They gaze at Kilauea and bathe at 
Waikiki; they cross the ridiculous 
180th Meridian and spend hundreds 
of happy hours amid the gardens 
and geishas and the gilded temples 
and gracious tea-shops of Japan. 


Le 





& 
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They pay a special visit to Korea, 
the Hermit Kingdom, whose rarely 
seen capital—Seoul—is a lounging- 
place for haughty chaps, crowned 
with fly-trap hats and gowned in 
immaculately starched white linen. 








They come to Peking with its man- 
darins and coolies, ‘‘Forbidden 
Cities’? and shrines, and travel 
further to the Great Wall, a giant 
iserpent of masonry forty feet high 
and fifteen hundred miles long. 
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After Peking, Hong Kong—then|@ 
Jthe Philippines, with busy Manila 
and authentically idyllic Zambo- 
anga, whose houses stand on stilts 


At Papuan Port Moresby the trav- 
elers meet woolly-haired black-boys 
(delightfully reformed cannibals) 
who can step a mean war-dance, 
compared to which the Charles- 
ton is an insignificant minuet. 




















New Zealand is a vast museum; the 
travelers see geysers and gum-trees, 
fjords and falls and aboriginal 
Maoris with villages protected by 
rather underbred gods with a bad 
habit of sticking out their. tongues. 








Next comes luxuriant Tasmania; 
then magnificent Australia, land of 
the‘*Bush’’, the boomerangand the 
kangaroo, and the up-and-coming 
“down under” cities — Sydney, 
Melbourne, Fremantle and Perth. 
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“= most as numerous and tame as 


In Java, land of batiks; is the 
world’s most famous’ garden. 


Town and rice-paddy, highway and 
market-place are lively with coolies, } 


farmers and hucksters, weighted 


down with blue mushroom hats. 


A day at Singapore—‘‘Gibraltar of 
the East’?—then Colombo and 
Ceylon—with men that wear combs 
and skirts, elephants that are al- 


dogs, and scenery that is superb. 




















India is a country of fakirs, snake- 
charmers, monkeys, bullocks, pea- 
cocks. The Taj Mahal, the huge 
Delhi Mosque, the Ganges at Be- 
nares and deserted Fatehpur-Sikri 
are among the world’s great sights. 





Through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal—and the travelers arrive at 
Cairo, for a glimpse of ancient 
Egypt and a journey (probably by 
supercilious camel) into the desert 
to see the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 















) 


Then the Mediterranean and a 
visit to Athens. Though battered, 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon 
are peerless, and except in comic 
operas there are no uniforms to 
rival those of the Greek soldiery. 
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On to Naples (near Pompeii and 
across the bay from Vesuvius)— 


@ a city with a reputation of being 





determinedly cheerful, despite the 
fact that whole families burst vio- 
lently into: ‘‘Funiculi! Funicula!’’ 






























The Riviera, Gibraltar, Cherbourg 
and Southampton—thenthe U.S.A. 
again and the cooped-up capital- 
ists and Liberty enviously welcom- 
ing home the perspicacious Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb world - travelers. 











NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





From New York, October 14—from Los. Angeles, October 29—from San Francisco, October 31. 
Cherbourg & Southampton, March 8, 1927—with opportunity for a prolonged sojourn Abroad. 
Booklets—Ship-plans—Schedules of Rates ($2,250 and up) from 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


13 PARK STREET—BOSTON 
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ARTZON A 


Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 

com gen! of ade stern cattle country. Modern comforts 

n nven es. First class saddle horses 
Orack 

Triangle L Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 


nshine See the old west in the heart of the 
th ‘ country. AIL modern conveniences 


CALIFORNIA 

Del Monte 
Del Monte Hotel, in 
ith a} fomi ry 


park, built 
and conven- 
club, 


its magnificent 
idea of comfort 
suinptuous country 





Pasadena 


Huntingten Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
a) Ar 


nerica’s finest resort hotels, over- 
e¢ San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Santa Barbara 


El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 
tel in Ameri Exelusive, offering quiet home 
phere a ‘privileges, golf and country clubs 


CONNECTICUT 
Lynie 


situated in the beautiful town of 


Oi Lyme Inn, 


oid Lye Goelt, Bathing, Tenni Select com- 
rity 
New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore 
Luxurious estate Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
hing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 


and Dupont Circle. Most 
Nation's Capital. 


tetween the White House 
ticent hostelry in the 


GEORGIA 
Augusta 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A distinguished new 


ni 
ugn 


tel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
s hole If course. Tennis, polo, swimming, beating. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
it of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
tel is the center of Chicago's smart life. 
Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
ervice and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facin 
kson Vark’s 640 acres at Stith Street 
MAINE 
Poland Spring 


Resor 
Alwi ‘ys 


Maine’s Foremost 
Mansion House 
golf. 


Polani Spring House, 
open June 22 to Oct. 
pen. Excellent 18 hole 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delighttul tourist hotel where 
friends ect friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan, 

South Casco 

Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 

cabins. American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 


Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 


sports 


The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme ag nial and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, benanatier Director. 


Be rnardston 


Bernardston inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 

finement for the tourist Famous for wonderful 

d Main route to White Mountains Golt. 
Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 


comfort amidst luxurio 


suring hospitality and } 
tistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 
Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 


shopping and theatre. 
traveling alone. 


ion. Convenient to business, 
Special attention accorded women 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenne ‘urnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
home with hotel service of the highest typ 


Worcester 





The Bancroft. In the heart of historie New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 

con bined practical features to insure rapid, 


with 
and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
_The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 


regis n. 5 rooms, each with private 
bi Writ f descriptive folder. 


court 











able. You can’t judge 


carved woodwork does 


expensive—not alway 
know because we 


As you see, each hotel 


a location convenient 


tion if you wish. 


help you. 


Vogue 


23 West tith Street 





In a strange city 


it is often difficult to pick the best hotel—the 
hotel where you will be the most comfortable 
—where the service is good and the food palat- 
beds may be as hard as the marble steps. The 


chef. These things may make a hotel the most 


VE fied. 


vidual appeal—a golf course, a mountain view, 
the fact that they appear on these pages is guar- 
antee of the excellence of their service. 


If you are going to some place not 
listed here, write to us for informa- 


There is no charge. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 


by the ornate front; the 
not indicate a skilful 


We 


s the most livable. 


listed here has its indi- 


for shopping . . . and 


We'll be 


gl ad to 


Tlouse &2 Garden 


New York City 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Gorham 


Mt. Madison House. 
mountain climbing. 


tennis, music, dancing, I i 
cold running water or private bath in each room. 
Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Ele- 
vator and modern appuintmenis. Golf, tennis, 


saddle horses. 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfcrtable in 


way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the cle- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 


temporary stopping place or a rendezvous, 
Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 


Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achicvement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler ot 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 

NEW YORK 
Albany 
Tours. 4100 rooms with 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire 


bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Bellport, Long Island 
The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports, Wetk- 
end and permanent guests. 
Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 


location. Refined clientele. 
Golf available. 


Excellent 
amusements, 


Buffalo 


tial hotel 
All reasonable 


Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good | 
food. Quiet, convenient Write for rates, booklet 


Inthe White Mountains. Gol?, | 
Hot and 


a most friendly | 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Ikast Aurora 


finn famous for its hospitality. 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
IS sniles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 


New York City 


The Roycroft 


15 East 69th Street. A new residential hotel. 
| Spacious suites of one and two rooms, or more. 
|} Dining saldén under owner-management. 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 


on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
| York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon ani 

‘iuner parties among fashionable peuple. 

The Roosevelt in the of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a_ block Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 
from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times 
Clark St. Express Station in Hotel. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth 






center 
away. 


minutes 
Square. 


Street just 


off Broadway. <A_ hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 


The Touraine. 9 FE. 39th St. A iwo, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Niagara Falls 
A new hotel offering every modern 
Open all year. See Niagara 


West. An 
Overlooking 





The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 

Rochester 


Fireproof. In the 
shops and theatres. 


heart of the 
250 rooms 


Hotel Rochester. 
Kodak City. Near 
| and baths. 
| The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
fir st-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
tic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack resort on 


International Highway. Steam heated. Golf, saddle 
horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 
Syracuse 





) The Onondaga. The st word in a modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 

| Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates 4 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 

tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


Utica 


Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with 
final expression of comfort and service. 
| situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery: 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible. 


White House tn catering to those who prefer 






bath. The 
Conveniently 


the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
| home to a large hotel. Weekly rates. 
Pinehurst 


Berkshire Hotel opened for the season January 
22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor 
sports. Delightful companionship. 

Carolina Hotel glows with season's conviviality, 
All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses, 
Music, Dancing. Movies. 

Holly Inn, opened for 
Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. 
door sports in perfection. 


OHIO 
Akron 


On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
Fireproof, 250 rooms and baths. 


the season January 11th. 
All out- 


The Portage. 
to the Ohio River. 
A “United” hotel. 


Columbus 


Now the leading hotel, opposite 
offers unexcelled facilities to 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


The Neil House. 
the State Capitol, 
ihe traveling public. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
between Cleveland and But- 


The Lawrence. 
On the State highway 


falo, 275 rooms. 
Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris, Facing the State House Green. 


Only one hour's” motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rocms with bath. Centrally located. 
VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 
The Homestead. Statcliness in its simple Southern 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.”’ 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Mcunt Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 
Niagara Falls, 
The Clifton. ‘The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘The Heart of Toronto.” 
Kighteen stories, in the very heart of. the city 
cccupies one complete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened une 1922.  Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 


Ontario 


tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths.  Fireproot. 
FRANCE 
Paris 
of the chief centers of 


Hotel Cossinented. One 
ris. 





American life in Luxurious. Every com- 
| fort. Renowned cuisine. 
| ITALY 
| Stresa 

Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 


facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Rockingham Hotel Company. 


Maggiore, 
Folder. 
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| Rock QQ OMY SOUTHERN 
ar 1 ISLAND = py seex PACIFIC 


sen yang 
: CHiner and Faster 


THE DELUXE 


* | GOLDEN STATE 


Limited 


™ Effective November 14, 1926, leave Chicago daily 8:30 p. m., 
ted. || arrive Los Angeles 9:30 a.m.—only two days and three nights 
en route. Super-quality in every feature of service. New 
i standards of luxury in transcontinental travel. Extra fare, $10. 
a Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules. 
" Los Angeles -San Diego -Santa Barbara 
and Phoenix Ariz. 
ONLY b3 HOURS | 
: Chicago -California 

Southern Pacific and Rock Island Travel Bureaus in All Principal Cities 
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Cunard S.S.’SCYTHIA 


Zt Annual Cruise de Luxe s : 
EA Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 





gpAR Limited to 400 Guests 


~~ : : a 
N E Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 
Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, 


E Monte Carlo, France, England. 















The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterranean, 
pt under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. 
cr Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Prearranged shore excursions at every port in 
E cluded in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long 
Luxury Cruises tothe stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. “wracea 
West Indies Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. Travel Service 


by gentews ; “Aquitania”, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria’, or any Cunard Line Steamer. throughout 
**$.S. Veendam’’. ; _ : . 
Sailings: Jan., Feb. Full information on request. Early reservation advisable. urope 


and March. . j 
i H All 
ei eenes wih FRANK TOURIST CO, (st.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York eenien 
etaes Sawtee 1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. At Bank of Americ, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco Pie E. 
Ped 














PARIS CAIRO LONDON 
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be! 


A 
oe 


9S aes 
etc eet 
nt 
f 


GO cities 
, ona single voyage 
Ou 8 OY 
° ‘ HAT a cruise! First of all, it’s on the Belgenland. She’s knownas the 
largest and finest liner that ever completed the circle. She is. 
evening gaiety Then, too, this particular world cruise was planned to reach each 
ini st attractive season. And it does! A Belgenland crui 
after a day of = Sr lrg ami ha ee record. Skilfal puceat enh. 
x : ° Just glance at these names—Havana, Honolulu, Yokohama, Shanghai, 
sport at Virginia 


Manila, Java, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Alexandria, Naples, Mo- 
S The Belgenland sails from New York, December 14; Los Angeles, De- 
e)t punts cember 30; San Francisco, January 2. Back in New York, April 24,1927. 





naco—and many more. Sound enticing? They are! 
14 countries 60 cities 132 days 28,000 miles 
For complete information address—Red Star Line, No.1 Broadway, New York; Amer- 


9 12 HOMES I EAD ican Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York; Branch Offices in principal cities, 
OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES, 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 
le lele Springs Virginia | RED STAR LINE 
INTERNATIONAL Fay nei le guage COMPANY | 


American Express Company 








Booklets and information on request. 
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Lovely gardens has Japan and other beauties known round the world 


Five Wonderful 
roundtrip 


Pacific Tours 


to countries of rare charm afid glorious adventure. A unique 
Trans-Pacific service of magnificent President Liners. 








RicH in color and mystery, glorious in their beauty and strange- 
ness, Oriental countries offer a treasure house of interest for 
those who travel there. x7 Here are trips low in cost, of great 
variety and suited to the desires of any voyager. 


$600 
$692 


From San Francisco to Honolulu and Yokohama 
and return direct to Seattle. Or reverse the itin- 
etary, sailing from Seattle. 


From Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and 
return via Kobe, Yokohamaand Honolulu to San 
Francisco. Or the reverse may be arranged with 
the departure from San Francisco. 


From Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and return via Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu to San 
Francisco. Or sail from San Francisco returning 
to Seattle. 


$750 


From San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, and re- 
turning on connecting lines through Sandakan, 
Thursday Island, Townsville, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Suva, Samoa, Honoluluand San Francisco. (Two 
optional variations in some ports.) 


$865°: 


From San Franciscoto Honoluluand Yokohama or 
from Seattle direct to Yokohama and thence to 
Kobe, Shanghai, HongKong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


$1000 


Scores of other trips as attractive in price and scope as 
these.” 7 Optional stopovers at any port of call. Your 
accommodations are aboard palatial oil-burning Presi- 
dent Liners, broad of beam, steady and comfortable. 
All rooms are outside. The cuisine is world-famous. 


Sailings every Saturday from San Francisco for the 
Orient via Honolulu. 





Sailings every 12 days from Seattle direct to the Orient, 
via the shortest and fastest route across the Pacific. 


Sailings every fortnight from Boston and New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


Complete ii:formation from any 
ticket or tourist agent or from. 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 

177 State street, Boston, Mass. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 

514 W. Gth Street, Los Angeles 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P.A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 











China poy 
















COME TO 
HAVANA 


erupts | 


4, Gxquisite Jsle 
of Delight 







—we 


LAMOUR and beauty of the tropics — romance, 
tradition— background of an age-old history. :. 
gracious welcome of a charming people—cultured, 
fascinating, foreign...carefree, joyous life of a pleasure 
loving city —wealthy, luxurious, progressive... new 
experiences—new sights—new conceptions of the 
joy of living await you in Cuba. 





dancing, games of chance at the brilliant Casino... 
golf, tennis, hunting, horse racing, jat-alai.. . fishing, 
yachting, swimming...motoring on perfect roads... 
its comforts and attractions are endless. 


| Splendid hotels, theaters, the opera, cafes... dining, 
| 


And the climate...eternal sunshine...cooled to per- 
| petual springtime by the fragrant trade winds. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 
The temperature during 1925 never rose 
| above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


CUBA IS ONLY 90 MILES FROM AMERICA 
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HAWAII~this ties mv 


Spend a few weeks among these 


smiling islands under the Southern Cross 
—where nature plots in so many strange, 


enticing ways to keep you longer. 


Convenient 

Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver and you’re in this paradise of 
palms—a coral beach under your feet; 
a mango-tree overhead. Four or five 
weeks and you’re home again — with 
treasured memories of this glorious ad- 


venture, 





Inexpensive 


$400 or $500 covers every expense 
—steamers, hotels, sightseeing, inter- 
island cruising, sights in Hawaii U. S. 


National Park. Accommodations ample, 


luxurious; more new steamship and | 


hotel services opening soon. 





Any railroad, 


steamship or tourist 
agent can book you direct. Tell us 
when you plan to come,—an illustrated 
booklet in colors will be sent you. Write 
now. 





HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


217 McCanw Bipo., San Francisco, Cauir. 
OR 346 ForT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAIL, U.S.A. 































The 
Heart of 
the South 


The Centre 
of Good Times 


Golf (4 world famous 18-hole Donald J. Ross courses) 
polo—tennis—riding—trapshooting—racing—archery— 
and other sports. 


EL 


CAROLINA HOTEL. Every room with bath. Experi- 
ence and equipment insure the satisfaction of its fastidi- 
ously luxurious clientele. Twenty-eighth opening Oct. 29. 


A quick trip (only 16 hours, New York City). A return 
to cold weather is safe. Address: GENERAL OFFICE, 


inehurst 


b 7 2 
CAROLINA 


NORTH 























's Spring in Rio! 
It’s pring In K10: 
HITE palaces gleaming in tropic gardens . .. a background of 
primeval mountaing . . . mules with bells . . . bare-legged vendors 
with great double baskets of vegetables and fruit . . . beautiful women 
alighting from smart motors before shops displaying the finest jewels, the 
newest fashions out of Paris .. . That’s South America! 
And it’s less than 12 days from New York. 
Steamers as elaborately comfortable as the best hotel will take you there. 
Steamers on which luxurious appointments, excellent food, music, enter- 
tauinments, games, have been provided to make your voyage a pleasant one, 


If you ccish 
the world, or indeed, any trip, « 
advise you and to make sugge 

there is no charge 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
Garden 


NEW YORK CITY 


such a trip, or a trip around 
We'll be glad to 
ceish. 
for this service. 


information about 
rite to us. 


stions if you Of course 


Vogue Vanity Fair House &2 


25 WEST 44TH STREET, 
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THE PLAZA 


Faco Sremmy Presoenr 
Joun 0 Owen Mamaces 
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NEW YORK ‘|! 





Enjoy your New York visit ial 


ROLLS: ROYCE 


Leave your car at home when you 
come to New York. Hire a Rolls- 
Royce with uniformed, experienced 
chauffeur who has thorough knowl- 
edge of city, shopping centers, ho- 
tels, clubs, theatres. Cars to go any 
distance any time you want one. 
Write for Booklet D for rates and 
full information. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING Co. 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees, 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss ‘‘California”’ sailing Jan. 19 


7TH CRUISE; 17 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
OPTION 18 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE AND 
GREECE; also includes Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Manila, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Europe 
stop-overs. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 
ss ‘‘Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN 
Granada) 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT; also includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs, 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y. 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on application, 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


(Madrid-Cordova- 











STRESA 
(Lac Majeur) 
GRAND HOTEL et des 
ILES BORROMEES 
Hotel de luxe—first situation 


delightful excursions 
Golf—tennis—horse-races, etc. 

















Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation on atrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
+>. 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco 
ee 


SS 
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VOGUE'S 
BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


by the editors of Vogue, 
treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 
book on the subject may 
even claim to possess. 
You will be glad to own 
this book which speaks 
with the authority of 
Vogue's long experience 
as arbiter of social con- 
tacts. Four dollars, post- 
paid. 


VOGUE 


Connecticut 


Greenwich 
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This is the Time 
To Come! 


OME to the Land of 

the Rising Sun—and 

the gay umbrella! Come to 
Japan where the houses are 
just the size of your heart, 
and as clean as the rain- 
washed air. Where shop- 
ping is an art, a play, a joy 
ous game of smiles and bows 
and delicate trifles...and 
you can’t believe your luck 
until you find your friends 
have bargains just as won- 


derful. 


COME toChina—toShang- 
hai with its gay concessions 
and the great native city, 
embroidered on the fringe 
of acontinent of fascinaticn 
—full of gardens, temples, 
bazaars; marvelous things 
to see and buy. To Hong 
Kong, towering out of the 
blue, a ravishing Oriental 
Riviera, steeped insunshine 
and flowers. Come to the 
Philippines — to exotic 
Manila, at the gateway of 
the South Pacific isles. 


BUT COME FIRST to 
the Canadian Pacific, the 
Werld’s greatest travel 
specialist, with the largest, 
fastest, newest ships on the 
Pacific — the famous great 
Empress Liners. Canadian 
Pacific has a way of looking 
after ycu that comes from 
forty yearsof knowing how. 


Only 10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and 
Manila— j 






Empress Lin- 
ers sail from 
Vancouver. 
connecting at 
Victoria. 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 
71 East Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Mar- 

ket St.; Montreal, 141 St. James St. 


Pacific 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


afety~ 


Guaranteed 
by the House of Issue 


cApproved for Insurance 


by one of the largest 
Surety Companies ir America 


| UiELDING 


6¥ 


: . financial authorities 
*. | are agreed that guaranteed real estate 
bonds offer a higher return than any 
|other security of equal safety. They 
point out that the yield of high- 
grade railroad and industrial bonds 
has been steadily declining since 
1921; and quote the experience of 
the great Life Insurance Companies 
ito show that “‘the first mortgage 
|on real estate has proved the most 
| stable, conservative and best income- 
| paying investment, yielding year in 


and year out about 20% higher in- 
SUNSET LIMITED ©" 
| 61 Years Without Loss 
LL the life and color of a foreign tour on this beau-| This organization has been en- 


tiful, balmy route through the Great Southwest! listed in the service of investors for 








For information and literature address any of the following offices 


os Angeles 


New York L 
Pacific Electric Bldg. 


165 Broadway 
New Orleans 
van. Am. Bank Bldg. 


Sunset Roule 


Houston 
So. Pacific Bldg. 
San Francisco 


Southern Pacific Bldg. 


over 61 years. In all that time no- 

science—plan now for your fall or winter trip on this truly the sound security of conservative 
| and may be insured against loss on 

'up both the safety and net yield of 

Club Car, Observation Carand latest type Dining and Sleeping Cars. | bonds. Mail the coupon today for 

i Chicago 

33 W. Jackson Blvd. Carita, SurPLUs AND ProFits $2,500,000 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


Open windows, special observation facilities, interesting body has ever lost a dollar in Adair 
irst Mortgage Securities and no- 
famous transcontinental flyer. first mortgages,’ both the principal 
| and interest of every Adair Bond is 
DE LUXE SERVICE application to an independent Surety 
; |Company, with resources over 
The Sunset Limited is an all-stcel, thoroughly modera daily train | their investments we have prepared 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. | a comprehensive guide to the safe 
Convenient service for the world-famous Carriso Gorge. | your copy 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
279 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
New YORK Sr. Louis 


stopovers, every nicety and refinement of latest travel jody ever wil —~toe, in abiidentn 
/unconditionally guaranteed by us 
‘Without Extra Fare 
b Ou xX a AVE | For those desirous of averaging 
selection of high-grade mortgage 
& TRUST CO. Founcea sess 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 
Ownership Identical 


Please send me your booklet,‘*Why Your 
Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed.” 





LINES 


























Many people’s idea of Oshkosh 
is a small city in the Middle 
West where the world’s best 
trunks are made. They have 
the right idea. 


An attractive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be 
Sent you on requeS to 461 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


OSHKOSH 
TRUNKS 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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Winter 


FURNISHED HOMES for SALE or RENT 


Commute to Pinehurst where it is SPRING au 
ell winter. Only 16 hours from New York KU 
City and the tempered mildness of climate 





makes safe a northern trip if necessary. I 

An ideal place for the familyin the dry, brac- HT lly 

ing Sandhills of the Mid-South where sports 

and good fellowship abound. A 

Golf, polo, tennis, gunclub, riding, archery. ll HN 

Health is first at Pinehurst. Outdoor exer- 

cise, climate, a town supply of filtered water, WA 

certified milk—all combine to put one “‘on the i 

toes” and give health and happiness. Consump- Ml ill 

tives excluded. INA 

For information write requirements to i 
PINEHURST REAL ESTATE DEPT., PINEHURST, N.C. il ll 


iuvenetnenggtee 
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Apartment Hunting is Not 
Unlike Fox Hunting! 


You know what you want, but 
unless you make a good start, you 
may cover a lot of territory with- 
out finding what you want—cer- 
tainly, starting late is no way to 
start anything in the matter of 
securing desirable Winter quarters 
—and this is particularly true of 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 

because its exclusive location and 
exceptional service will .doubtless 
cause the remaining accommoda- 
tions to go quickly. 

Edward H. Crandall 


E inconvenient to call we we) 


tell you what we have over the 
telephone: Rhinelander 6700 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


—— 


SERVICE PANTRY, WITH 
REFRIGERATION, IN EACH SUITE 


: Hoitnir House 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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A Tom Wye 


~The Call for Fine Knitwear 
Year by year, the designation “A Tom Wye” has grown 
in meaning and appreciation among men who care. In 
Sport Jackets or Cricket Pull-Overs, a Tom Wye brings 


to a man all that he cherishes in fineness of color, tex-: 
ture, model and comfort. 


For outdoors or indoors, for every knitwear occasion 
just say, “A Tom Wye, please!” Insist on the label. 
cAt Haberdashers, Sporting Goods Stores and ‘Department Stores 


TOM WYE INC., WINCHENDON, MASS 





Af te r theater 


ome for the b 





est dance music) 


RADIOLA 30 is ‘lighting ee ae 


that i 
Jf ER reception with no batteries is 
the “new thing in radio” that you hear 


so much about. But though it is new, it 


ar id you 


need not take chances on an untried pur- 


has been tested and pertect 


oo 


chase. RCA has been ahead of this day 
by nearly a pee And the Radiola 30 has 


had time to be thoroughly “road-tested.”’ 


It is in thousands of the finest homes. Its 
principles have been endorsed and adapted 
by Victor and Brunswick. It has power 

and it’s real! You can turn the music down 


MADE *#8Y 





when the talk runs gaily. Or turn it up 
to full orchestra volume for a dance. It is 


mA Se ae ‘and natural and true to 

; bay Ns reality at any vol- 
ume. It has a re- 
serve of power— 
more than you will 
need cocallon—and 


you'll never heara 


t-heterodyne with 
ail { 





-Radiola ~~ 


s tried - tes aa perfected 


crash on the grand finale of a symphony. 


Radiola 30 draws its power from the house 


wires, and takes no more care than an 


electriclamp! After theater, drive /ome for 
the best dance music, and tune in. End 
the evening with a perfect bit of supper, 
and music right from the night clubs. 
Even the big bass drum comes through 

even the frenzied fingering of those high 
piano runs. Music is music and jazz is 
jazz, and it’s there-—real in volume and in 
tone—-with a Radiola 30. 








TH E- MAKERS - OF - THE - RADIOTRON 
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THEY HAVE STYLE 
-THE BEST OF IT FOR FALL 


The man at the left wears a two-button single breasted 
suit of Cedarwood tan. The man at the right wears a 
double breasted suit of dusk gray. The shoulders are 
broad; the lines are easy and “set off” the figure 


You'll “have style,” too, when you get our label in clothes 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago London New York 
Copyright 1926 Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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VANITY FAiR 


Different 





FINE ARTS 
















Winter Term—s2nd Year of 
The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
ind Etching and Wood-Block 
Send for Catalog V 







Py, 
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CLASSES - 


Lithography, 














CALIFORNIA SCHOOL oF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Lei 

will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
\ugust 16, 1926, Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 





FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


utiful group of buildings now under construction 





expressly emphasized. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


Vanity Fair devotes most of its editorial pages to the 
arts, crafts, sports and cultivated tastes of America. There 
is, today, a large group of schools, in the curriculum of 
which these special departments of American life are 


SUCH SCHOOLS are growing so rapidly in number and in 
importance, that we think it expedient to group their 
announcements together in this special section of the 
magazine. As time goes on, Vanity Fair hopes that this | 
directory—‘“Schools that are Different”—will constitute | 
a guide to the institutions in America in which arts, crafts, 
sports and tastes are taught and cultivated. 














METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL Jacoss,, Director 58 W. 57 St. N. Y. 
Author of “The Art of Color’, “The Study of 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition”. A 
simple application of dynami¢ symmetry. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


PORTRAIT LiFE POSTER COSTUME DESIGN 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 





and 
THOMAS FURLONG 
will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 
3 fy oe oe oem 
New York City, 

















GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illus- 
Advertising Illustration and Costume 


| Courses 
iration, 
Design under the instruction of successful mod- 


jern artists. 
| 7003 Grand Central Terminal, 


Catalogue on Request 


New York City 


MASTERINSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—P AIN TING—SCULPTURE 
TECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
3ALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 

= Riverside shee (cor. 103rd St.) New York. N. Y. 














"SCHOOLS | ABRO. AD— Girls 


| EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





MissBarry’s ForeignSchoolforGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 

Art. Music. College Prep. 

Riding, Dancing. Historic 

‘School for younger girls October to 


Fencing, 
Tours. 
June. 





L sds 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 





in Africa 


Study and travel 


Winter 


Spring in Paris. 


for girls. | 


SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


For Children Delayed in Development 
Loving home care, school studies, out-of-dvor play, 
social stimulation; well-coordinated life. 

Not operated for profit 
Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. 


a GeF REER, SFI00L 


for Girls of Retarded Development 





Apply for Booklet to Mme, Etienne, 57 Av. Victor | | Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
Hugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France. References ex- | from Boston. Miss Cora Morse, Principal 
| changed. 31 Park Cirele,. Arlington Heights, Mass. 








SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 
CHATEAU DE BURES 


Preparation for American colleges; highest standards 
of scholarship, sportsmanship and moral earnestness. 
Languages. Travel. Sports. Best equinment. Boys 
accompanied from New York. TP. Hopkins, Ph.B., M.A. 
Bures, par Villennes, S. & O., France 


SCHOOLS 








CHILDREN’S 
SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 , 
Healthful sweroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Lit 





tchfield, Connecticut 


~ DUNLAP COURT | 


Everett Pennsylvania 
A small Boarding School in the Country 
Soys and Girls from Six to Ten years of age 

Progressive School combined with Ideal Home Life 





APPL IED ARTS 


Che NEW YORK SCHQOL o 


INTERIOR YY YORK SCHL of 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Snerritt Wuiton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Course Starts October Ist 
Send for Catalog 41 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-10 




















BOSTON SCHOOL OF ENTERIOR DECORATION | 
Correspondence 


Course A—Professional Training C vurses 


Course B Domestic Course—How to Plan You 
Own House : 
Enrollment limited—-Write for TProsnec 
Addres inde O. Box 113, Boston (Copley St ae, Mass. 


McDow ll Dressmaking& Millinery School | 


Designing Individual Instruction in _Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholes ale and Retail. 
Dressmaking Also for Personal Us Day and 
Pattern-cutting Evening — Classes. No branches. 
Call or Write for Particulars 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, 


New York 





| Rev. and Mrs. 
j 





| 





Booklet on request 
RRICOURT “222522 
ME for couidren”™ 
Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 
character training, 


month or year. Proper diet, 
supervised play. 4 acres of play lawns, gardens and 
orchards. Private kindergarten, 100 miles from N.Y.C. 


John H. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn. 
SPECIAL RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
for Pre-adolescent Children In a school of the 
Progressive type. Small family group. Unusual care. 
School association with larger group of day 
pupils from Washington and Chevy Chase. Chevy 
Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Stanwoov Cons, A. M., Director 








STUDENT RESIDENCE—Girls 


r— flrs. Boswell’ g— 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Home Away from Home’”’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

allyear. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 














VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
I Adiustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 


Happy 











162 Socth Clinton St. East Crange, N. J. 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separa‘e Schools 
GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 


Cc —* with tutoring, — 15 to September 15. 
x 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
ot Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Prin: ipal 





SECRETARIAL 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 


A school of unusual character and distinctive 

purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 
Residence School in Boston 


ieee writing to these schools it seo 























help you to mention Vanity Fair 








| NEW YORK—Cirls 





THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRADUATE COURSES Arts, Home 
Making, English, a al. Paris Home 
of School emphasizes Travel, ere Languages. Address 
| Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 









“MARYMOUNT fenton: 
Courses—Four Years College, Two-Year 


Finishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool, Riding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother, 


Cia Che Castle 


t— Miss Mason’s School 
for Girls 
Ba Box 30: Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Newverk 














PHY SIC AL EDUC ATION 


GRAC EG. 
THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 


cientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio “Ds Lafayette Street, New York City 

















GIR-ARD | 
| 


LEVER PEOPLE do things 
learn. OW9 Golf schools, 
taught, schools of landscape gardening 
are listed on these pazes. 
particular bent write to the 


nowadays. 


If they don’t know how, 
swimming schools, dancing schools, schools where 
and interior decoration—these and many 
C*#Olf you don’t find the school for the development of your 





they go to school to 
bridge is 
others 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


VOGUE 
23 West 44th Street 


VANITY 


FAIR 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York City 





special classes. 





DRAMATICS 








A000 06000600000088 10000000 op nnnn ness stinnnas,,.. 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-J CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


VUCCUVUUUUUUUUUUUUUTTTUUUT YS 1 








Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 

Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 

Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Eprtx Cosurn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 








TECHNIQUE o, 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











THE ALBERTI SCHOOE" 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, wee Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and cting, etc. Two-year course. 
( seca with Stuart Walker's com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
pnnounces the onening of the Fall Term a“, Fy 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT. on October 4, 

For informatien er Elisabeth Bigelow, aaa 
Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 












DANCING 








JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing. 
“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 


223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 


**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success. 
Mrs. Vernon Casile 
746 Madison Ave., N. 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 
CHALIF. sussun gn 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW ee ee CITY 


>» ARTH UR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 




















ers. Rates reduced this month. 7 
43rd St., Vanderbilt 1773. 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. ea 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Tap (Clo¥ 
irri Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 

1544 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND-—Girls 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 
City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 
post- -graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 
wirls. Sixty-first year opens September 28, 1926 
. Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 








CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 


HARC UM. SCH@L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 

Philadelphia. Thorough College 

Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 

tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 

For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 

Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
| Head of School 








Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum 


B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 


Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chance ellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 


New York. 
Cm a ileal 
DEMIC 


Mus “he Athletics 
MISS HARRIET + ARNED HUNT 
Principal 


‘Kishopthorne Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression. Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA= Girls 
Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


healthful school-days, 
estate, with city 
advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary,Box F. Oakcrest, Washington,D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home oS 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. Catalog. 
J. E. Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


SOUTHERN—Girls 
WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
eiminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville. Tenn 


























Happy, 
beautiful 
country 
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and 

















Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 
will receive the personal attention of a woman 
trained in educational matters who will be glad 
to helo you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 














NEW YORK—Boys 


dhe STORM KING School 


formerly The STONE SCHOOL - Established 
A Progressive College Preparatory School. 


from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-cn-Hudson, 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 
One hundred and four 
years of service 
Separate preparatory school 
CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 


Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


Overlooking beautiful Susque- 
hanna River. A_ nationally- 
known preparatory school for 
boys. 190 acres. Faculty of specialists. Sepa- 
rate department for younger boys. Supervised 
athletics. Golf course; swimming pool. Catalog. 
Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. Port Deposit, Md. 


WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. 





50 miles 
Cataloe. 
N. Y.4 





























% .., College Preparatory Academy_ for 
i Near Chicago. All Athletics, Endowed, Cata- 
: Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, lil. 
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Arts & Crafts 


CIGARETTE BOXES for 
Basswood lined with cedar. Ready for your artistic 
touch to make it an ideal gift. Two sizes. $1.00 
and $1.25. The Evanston Craftsmen, Evanston, Hl. 


individual decoration— 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, <Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day. 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $3.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept. A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


c 
Beads & Beaded Bags 
Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y 


Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 


contour, removing wrinkles, scars, fas AT tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one addres 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9126. * Booklet 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the paintess 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its suicee ssful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER era:i- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots 
No. electricity or poi Stood test fifty ye 
Mme. Julian, 34 West Street, New York City 
BUST AND _ CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion’$3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting without surgery. Only one treatment 
needed & done by you in your own home. Removes 
double chin, restores youthful contour. No charge 
unless satisfied. Sadie MacDonald, 1482 B’way, N. Y. 


Bed Quilts 


Beautiful Colonial Patchwork Quilts $12.25. 

faithfully reproduced. Exq. machine stitching. 

Hand-made Candlewick Spreads $5.75. Free 

Eliz. Finlay, P. O. Box 3, So. Sta. Evanston, 
, 
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Books 


OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Send for 
Catalog Number 5 Americana. Let me find the 
books you want. Address, Arthur B. Carlson, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tal! pillared Southern ones—all as the best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. | Convenient. 
$4.00 from your bookseller. or $4.20 by mail 
direct from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 








exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once. ey 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, 


CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own reste 
or negatives (any size) Rich reproductions on 
highest grade vellum with texts in handmade let- 
ters or in facsimile. Remember your friends at 
Christmas time with a picture of your home, 
yourself or little ones with appropriate verse 
and — facsimile — signature. Write today — for 
samples and s directions ordering. 
Twenty-five cards Fifty, $8.50; One 
hundred, $16.00. Envelopes included. Address 
communications to The Aricraft Company, 228 
West Fifth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 





Employment Agencies 


WETTLER’S AGENCY, a recommended place for 
good domestic help of all nationalities and every 
capacity. Address 138 West 46th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. ‘Telephone Bryant 6374—6375 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. _Colon  irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 
$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. 4 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year, a saving of $3.00. Just send 





your order to Dept. A., Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


A reference 
lisements classified for the conventence of 


the reader. Advertising rates upon request 
i f 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 25 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 








Art Objects Bought 
HIGH GRADE 


Furniture & 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! 
contents of homes and estates. Oil paintings. 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and modern furniture and = all_ objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 





Diamonds, Jewelry end Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all eee Embz yalleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York C “Bryant 1988 
Furs 
ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS_ Old _ Ivory 
Beads. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow  Koot 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of Quality. 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs i. grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th o Diwtke 


Graphology 


YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand- 
writing. Learn the truth about yourself and friends. 
Mail sample of handwriting and ten cents, Ritecraft 
Institute, Dept. 16, 225 West Sith Street, New York 


eae) 


Hair Goods 
MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 


in hair goods exclusively. 


and toupees. Specialist 
N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


Booklet. 29 East 48th St., 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 

w so & 


Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—ith Ave., N. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 








antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at_once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one- Vanderbilt 2265 


! 
directory of uniform adver- 


‘tures studied correctly. 





We Visit Schools 


Cao 


The Condé Nast School 
Service recommends 
schools, not from hear- 
say, but from personal 
knowledge. Experienced 
members of our school 
staff visit the schools ad- 
vertising in Vogue, Van- 
ity Fair, or House & 
Garden, and make con- 
fidential reports on them 
for our school files. 


That is why we are able 
to make conscientious and 
intelligent recommenda- 
tions when readers ask us 
“What school is best for 


my child?” 


? 
CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 
ew York 
House & Garden 


Vanity Fair Vogue 

















Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 


household re hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Be lleviile, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 


1 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning 


and chic Black not Mourning 


Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perfumes 


RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES & [Bou- 
quets, subtle, alluring fragrances, $5 up, samples $1: 
Batikha Magic Besuty Cream & Lotion, $2. — 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72d St.. N.Y 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 





letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Address Vogue, 21 West 44th Street, N. Y. 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. 
manent Wave, without 


famous for_a graceful Per- 
! Kink or Friz: guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey _ hair. Addres 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Bry ant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
P ermanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convinces you. John Halloh. 
36 East 48th Street, New Vaik. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching, marcel. manicuring, facials. 
The latest’ Parisian Boyish bobs to your. type. 
586-5th Ave. (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY. developed. 


Self-consciousness overcome, Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail. 
Mile. Louise, 164 West 71st St., N.Y. Endicott 5000 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion. Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook. 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stationery 
125 SHEETS AND 75 rit = gp rp 
address or monogram. Hammermill Ripple 61 
*—$1.10. Granite Gray Social 5% x 61 $300. 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%4--$4.00. 
Western Postage 25e check or Money Order. Add 
ten per cent to your order to cover mailing. Ex- 


cess refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 
FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY 
is found in the finest homes throughout ‘the world. 
Monogram or address like engraving, raised letters 
in black, blue. jade green on white, grey, buff or 
blue suede vellum paper, 100 Folded sheets & en- 
velopes $2.00. Tuxedo linen paper $2.59. Remit with 








order, sent Ppd. in a week, Fifth ‘Ave. Stationers 
Dept. V 500-5th Ave., N. Y. Samples on request 
EXCLUSIVE INDIVIDUAL 


STATIONERY :— 
(Raised letters—engraved effect—not printed). Idea! 
vift, suits everybody. 200 single sheets 6%x5%, 
(100 lettered & 100 plain) & 100 envelopes or 100 
folded sheets & 100 envelopes with name & address 
on top center of sheets & on flap of envelopes for 
00. Colors of paper:—White, Pearl grey, Bisque 
Orchid Blue. Colors of inks:—Black, Blue, Jad 
Green, Purple, Brown, (Gold & Silver 10% extra). 
Send check, money order, or currency. West of Miss 
add 10%. Wallace Brown Inc. Dept. 103, Sth 
Ave., N. ¥. Free Personal Engraved Xmas Card Folio 












Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruetion. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8140 


Table Delicacies 


CONNETTI—CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts — so 
delicious with afternoon tea. Suitable for bridge 
and whist prizes. Attractive half pound box $1. 
Postpaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, California 





Unusual Gifts 





UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE GIFTS and Art 
Objects pays be found at the = shop 
of Rena 20 Madison Avenue, near 
53rd Street, New York City, New York 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 


by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 
JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 


Indestructible pearls mounted in lovely designs on 
shirred elastic. Smart for evening, daytime or 
bridal outfits. Charming gifts. All colors. No. 12. 





Two strands of pearls $3.00. No. 14, Three strands 
$5.00. Send check or money order, stating color. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Namiot _ Incorporated, 


(Department 29C), 132 Nassau St., New York City 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 2S, 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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Detroit + 


VANITY FAIR 


Mr NASH said... 


T all started when Mr. Nash's en- 

gineering staff told him that their ex- 
periments had shown Budd- Michelin 
Wheels to be better. 

But changing to steel wheels was a 
radical step. Mr. Nash didn’t know how 
the public would take to them. 

So he decided on a test. Beginning in 
May, 1922, he offered Budd-Michelin 
Wheels as optional equipment on the 
Nash. He charged $25 extra for them. 
That was a test. Here’s what happened: 

Nash buyers took 27,505 Budd-Mi- 

chelin Wheels during the remainder 

of 1922—at $25 extra for every set. 

In 1923, Nash buyers took 149,237 

Budd-Michelin Wheels—six times as 

many —adding $25 to the cost of each 

car for the privilege. 

In July, 1924, Mr. Nash did a little 
figuring. He checked back and found that 
since Budd-Michelin Wheels 











‘ 





WHEEL COMPANY 2 


were first offered, 75% of his customers 
—3 out of every 4—had selected them, 
and paid $25 extra. 

That settled it. Automobile buyers, 
as well as Mr. Nash, were ready to say, 
“Goodbye, buggy wheels.” So Budd- 
Michelin Wheels became standard on the 
Nash, with no extra charge. 

In 1925 Nash buyers took 508,404 Budd- 
Michelin Wheels, and during the first 
five months of the current year, 339,740. 

If you want to know more about the 
distinguishing beauty of Budd-Michelin 
Wheels, look at any Nash. 

If you want to know more about the 
added safety, the new ease with which 
tires are changed, the cleanliness, the sav- 
ing of tires—if you are interested in the 
advantages of a truly modern automobile 
wheel, ask any Nash owner. 

Then you too will be ready to shout, 

“Goodbye, buggy wheels!” 


» 








Also makers of Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheels, which fit the same hub as 
Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels. 








R Philadelphia 


Croodbye, buggy wheels 
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The final step 


in safe motoring 
is achieved 


is in a collision, you will be thankful if 
that car is a New Safety Stutz, with 
safety-glass in every window and windshield. 


In no other automobile can you secure, with- 
out extra cost to you, this invaluable protec- 
tion to your family. The New Safety Stutz 
is the first and only car to adopt safety-glass 
all around as regular equipment. 


Gisinac the day ever come when your car 


The New Safety Stutz is the one automobile 
designed with safety as the uppermost aim 
and ideal. And it will come as a revelation 
to the average motorist to learn how the mak- 
ing of a car scientifically safe adds to its road- 
ability, ease of riding, and performance as well: 


The low hanging of the New Safety Stutz, made 
possible by skillful utilization of the worm- 
drive, confers an unequalled stability on the 
car, making overturn almost impossible. At 
the same time, the low “center of mass” makes 
the car ride much more steadily under all con- 
ditions, and gives an ease and responsiveness 
to the steering that cannot be described. 


The improved braking-system of the New 
Safety Stutz, developed and built by Timken 





on a newly-utilized principle, gives a quick 
safety-stop when needed. It also retards the 
car so smoothly, with entire absence of swing, 
swerve, or side-sway, that even abrupt halting 
does not discomfort the passengers. 


The extra-strong and extra-rigid frame, with 
integral steel running-boards, or “‘side-bump- 
ers”, makes the car both safer and steadier. 


Narrow, clear-vision front corner-posts give 
safer driving and do away with the annoyance 
of peering from side to side for objects ahead. 


The New Safety Stutz is permanently protect- 
ed against theft by The Fedco System, without 
cost to the car owner. 


A new feature, again without cost to the car 
owner, is indemnity against loss of use result- 
ing from theft, at the rate of five dollars per 
day, up to thirty days. 

See these New Safety Stutz models, which, in 
addition to their exclusive safety features, 


have custom-like smartness of body design 
and most luxurious interior appointments. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. « « «¢ Indianapolis 


* ge \g 








The first and only automobile to provide safety-glass 






all around without extra charge to the buyer 












An exclusive feature is Loss- 
of-Use Insurance, paying the 
car owner five dollars per day, 
up to thirty days, for loss of 
the car’s use through theft. 
This is without cost to the 


car owner. 


The entire car has Under- 
writers’ Class A rating on 
both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 
7 p re dol * d. ig i 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 

All closed bodies automati- 

cally ventilated—another 

exclusive feature. 


pee 








You demand sajety for 
them in your house; de- 
mand safety for chem also 
in your autcmobile, 
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MERICA selected these chocolates 
and confections -+ -every one! 
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LITTLE ETTA SIMMONS 

A The most tiresome member of the family 
is Little Etta, the youngest child. Etta 

| “ is seen here in the dress she wore when she 









































graduated last year from the high school. a 
The medal on her breast is the second prize | 
AUNT LUCY SIMMONS in the contest for essays by girl students UNCLE FRANK SIMMONS 
Whenever the old ladies of East Appa- on the subject of Helping Mother Around On practically no provocation at all, Uncle 
quogue are gathered together, in the name the Home. Etta plans to have a_ useful Frank will tell everybody about what a gay 
career in occupational therapy and dietetics dog he was in his youth. His conversation, 


of gossip, on the porch of the Mansion 
House, Aunt Lucy Simmons, oldest of the 
family, comes into her own. To her way of 
thinking, every flirtation is an affaire, 
every moonlight buggy jaunt is a joy-ride, 
one cocktail is a gallon of rum, and any 
dance, however formal, is a Wild Party 


down at the Odd Fellows, is liberally be- | 
sprinkled with partially veiled references 
to Shriners’ parades, county fairs and the | 
gay life at Asbury Park. Even today Frank 
hears and sees some pretty strange things | 
while travelling for a school supply house | 

















COUSIN ERNIE 
For straightforward, go-getting, hard 
business sense, the family has no more 
energetic member than Cousin Ernie. 
He began in the harness business, 
but swapped it for a garage. Ernie is 
i also rather a bore at the euchre parties 


MA AND PA SiMMONS (Left) 
When Mr. and Mrs. Simmons had this 
picture taken, shortly after their mar- 
riage, they iooked pretty gay, but today, 
they boast that they are ‘‘just plain 
home folks’. The essence of their life 
is an evening at home with the radio 








LOUISE (Right) 
But, after all, there is Louise. Unlike 
the rest of the family, she has chic, 
charm and wit. Up-to-date in every way, 
she would be a social success even in 
London or Paris. And Louise is the first 
to give all the credit to VANITY FAIR 
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DOBBS HATS 


Tue DOBBS ROYDON., vESIGNED BY DOBBS & CO, NEW YORK’S LEADING 
HATTERS .IS SHOWN TODAY EXCLUSIVELY IN THE DOBBS SHOPS AND BY ACCRED-~ 
ITED DOBBS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. IN COLORS AND STYLE THE 
DOBBS ROYDON REFLECTS THE TRIM NEATNESS OF EARLY FALL ATTIRE. THE 
DOBBS SIGNATURE GUARANTEES CORRECT MODE AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


~— DOBBS bo Co oe 613,020 and 244 Fifth Avenue a. oNew York ~~ | 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Playwright, Novelist and Poet—Arthur Schnitzler 


The Supreme Figure of Modern Austrian Letters—the Author of « Anatol”, ‘Fréulein 
Else? and Other Noted Works—Is of Growing Importance in His Sixty-fourth Year 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


A New Story of Love and Adventure by the Celebrated Viennese Author 


WENTY-FOUR brown slaves rowed 

the glittering galley which was bringing 

Prince Angid to the palace of the Caliph. 
The prince, in his purple robe, lay alone in 
the prow under the blue, star-spangled sky and 
his gaze... . . 

A little girl was reading aloud, then (almost 
suddenly) she closed her eyes. The parents 
looked at each other smilingly. Fridolin bent 
over her, kissed her .blond hair and closed the 
book which lay on a table which was still cov- 
ered with dishes. The child looked up guiltily. 

“Nine o’clock,” the father said. ‘Time to 
go to bed.” And since Albertine also was bend- 
ing over the child, the hands of the parents 
met on the beloved forehead. With a tender 
smile, no longer intended for the child alone, 
they exchanged glances. The governess en- 
tered, told the child to say good-night. 
Obediently she rose, raised her face to her 
father and mother, to be kissed, and, was un- 
protestingly led from the room. Fridolin and 
Albertine, alone under the glow of the hang- 
ing light, hastened to resume the conversation 
they had started before dinner about what 
happened at yesterday’s Redoute. 


T was their first ball of the year, which 
:. decided to go to and which occurred 
shortly before the end of Carnival time. 
Fridolin on entering the hall had been wel- 
comed as an impatiently awaited friend by 
two red dominoes, although he could not be 
sure who they were, in spite of the fact that 
they recalled many incidents of his student and 
hospital days. After inviting him into their box 
with friendly assurances, they went away, say- 
ing they would soon return unmasked. But the 
red dominoes stayed away so long that Fridolin 
became impatient and went down to the Par- 
terre, hoping to find them again. But, care- 
fully as he looked, he could find them 
nowhere ; instead a woman took his arm casually: 
his wife had just escaped from the clutches of 
an unknown man, whose melancholy, d/asé 
manner (and foreign, apparently Polish ac- 
cent) had at first fascinated her, but who, after 
a moment, offended, one might even say 
shocked, her by a suddenly inspired obscenity. 
Thus husband and wife came to sit in the buffet 
toom like lovers, among other amorous couples 
rather happy to have avoided a part in a de- 
ceptive and banal puppet play. They had 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


oysters and champagne and talked lightly of 
the comedy of gallantry, of resistance, of se- 
duction and of acquiescence as though they had 
just met. And after a quick drive through the 
white winter night, at home, they fell into 
cach others arms in an ecstasy of fervour which 
for a long time they had not experienced. A 
gray dawn awakened them all too soon. The 
husband’s profession called him to the sickbeds 
very early in the morning; Albertine’s duties as 
housekeeper and mother did not permit her to 
rest much longer. Thus the hours went as if by 
a schedule of every-day duty and work. The 
past night, (the beginning as well as the end) 
had paled. Only now, their work done, the 
child gone to bed, and no fear of outside inter- 
ruption, the shadows of the Redoute, the un- 
known and melancholy red dominoes became 
real once more. And these unimportant ad- 
ventures were of a sudden magically and poign- 
antly surrounded by the deceptive glamour of 
lost opportunities. Harmless, yet suspicious 
questions,» and shrewd answers, shaded with 
double meaning were exchanged. Each was 
conscious that the other withheld the ultimate 
truth and thus both were inspired to a mild 
revenge. They exaggerated the attraction which 
their unknown Redoute partners had had for 
them, made fun of each other’s jealousies and 
denied their own. But from the light banter 
about the unimportant adventures of the past 
night they fell into a serious discussion of those 
hidden, hardly conscious desires which possess 
the power to drag even the finest and purest 
souls into murky and dangerous whirlpools. 
They talked of secret realms for which they 
hardly felt a longing but into which the in- 
tangible winds of destiny might some day carry 
them only in dreams. For as completely as 
they belonged to each other in feeling and 
senses they knew that yesterday was not the 
first time that a breath of adventure, freedom 
and danger had touched them. ‘Timorously 
torturing themselves with an almost prurient 
curiosity, they tried to draw out a confession 
from the other. Frightened, they moved closer 
together and probed inwardly for some fact or 
adventure (unimportant as it might be) which 
might in some way give expression to the in- 
expressible, and which, through open confession, 
might relieve the tension and free them both 
from the distrust which was gradually becoming 
unbearable. Albertine perhaps the more im- 


patient, the more honest or the finer person of 
the two, found the courage to speak first. In a 
somewhat uncertain voice, she asked Fridolin 
if he remembered the young man who last 
summer at the Danish shore, sitting one evening 
at the next table in the company of two officers, 
had received a telegram in the midst of dinner, 
and then had taken sudden leave of his two 
friends, 


: HAT about him!” asked Fridolia 
sharply. “I noticed him that very morn- 
ing,” Albertine answered, “when he rushed 
up the steps of the hotel with his yellow hand- 
bag; he looked at me casually but when he had 
gone up a few steps he turned around so our 
glances were compelled to mect. He did not 
smile. On the contrary, it seemed to me that 
his face darkened. As for me, it scarcely made 
any difference, for 1 was moved as never be- 
fore. The whole day I lay on the beach lost 
in dreams. If he had wanted me, I could not 
have resisted him. Of that much I felt I was 
certain. I thought I was ready for any sacri- 
fice, prepared to abandon you, the child and my 
future, thought I had reached an absolute de- 
cision and yet—can you understand this? you 
were dearer to me than ever before. That 
very afternoon—you remember surely—it hap- 
pened that we talked intimately about a thou- 
sand things—our future together—the child— 
as we had not done for a long time. At sun- 
down we sat together on the balcony, you and 
I, when he passed without looking up-—down 
below on the beach. And I was happy to see 
him, but I stroked your forehead and kissed 
your hair and in my love for you there was 
at the same time a mingling of real pity. That 
evening I was very beautiful (you said so your- 
self) and I wore a white rose in my belt. Per- 
haps it was not a coincidence that the stranger 
and his friends sat so near us, but I toyed with 
the thought of rising, going to his table and say- 
ing to him, ‘Here I am, my long-awaited one, 
my beloved—take me.’ At this moment, the 
telegram was brought. He read it, paled, whis- 
pered a few words to the younger officer and 
with a mystifying glance about him (which also 
included me) he left the room.” 
“And,” Fridolin asked dryly when shestopped. 
“Nothing more. I only know that I woke 
up the next morning with a certain indefinable 
fear. What I feared—whether he might have 





gone, or whether he might still be there—I 
don’t know—I didn’t even know then. But 
when he did not appear, even at high noon, 
I breathed more freely. Don’t ask me any 
more Fridolin. I have told you the whole 
h—And you, too, had an adventure on the 


” 


know it. 





WY RIDOLIN rose, paced up and down the 

room and finally said, “You are right.” 
He stood at the window, his face hidden in the 
darkness. “In the morning,” he began in a 
voice veiling a slightly inimical tone, “some- 
times very early, before you were up, I used to 
wander along the beach beyond the village. 
And, no matter how early it was, the sun 
seemed always to be bright and strong on the 
sea. Out there on the beach there were small 
cottages, as you know, which, each a small 
world in itself, stood there, some with fenced- 
in gardens, some only surrounded by woods—- 
scme with bath-houses, separated from the cot- 
tages by the road and a stretch of beach. i 
hardly ever met anyone at this early hour and 
there were never any bathers. One morning, 
however, I suddenly became conscious of a 
girl’s presence. A moment before invisible, 
I saw her move carefully along the narrow 
walk of a bath-house, dug into the sand. Sup- 
porting herself by her arms, .she was moving 
carefully along the side of the house against 
the wooden side-wali. She was very young, 
hardly fifteen. Her blond hair flowed down 
over her shoulders and over her tender breast. 


{AHE looked straight down into the water 
pee slowly, with downcast eyes, glided 
along the wall toward the corner. In a moment 
she was directly before me. With her arms, 
she reached behind her as though to hang 
on more securely, looked up and saw me. A 
tremble ran through her body as if she were 
about to fall or to take flight. But since it was 
only possible for her to move very slowly along 
the narrow ledge, she decided to stop. She 


stocd rigid, her face, at first, startled, then 


angry and finally bashful. All at once, how- 
ever, she smiled—smiled wonderfully; there 





was a welcome, a wink even, in her -eyes 
and at the same time a mockery as she glanced 
rtively at the water at her feet which divided 
me from her. Then she stretched her young 
lithe body as if glad of her beauty and, as one 
could easily notice, proud and gently excited 
by the lustre of my look which she felt on her. 
Thus we stood—facing each other—for per- 


haps ten seconds, with half-opened lips and 






swimming eves. Automatically I opened my 
arms to her and in her glance was love and jev. 
Of a sudden, she shook her head, passionately, 
removed one arm from the wall and motioned 
me to go. And, when | could not bring myself 
immediately to obey, such a look of supplication, 
of imploring, came into her childlike eyes, 
that I could do nothing but turn away. As 
guickly as possible, I went on my way. Not 
once did I turn around. Not out of considera- 
tion—really—not out of obedience, not out of 
chivalry, but because, in our last glance, I had 
felt such an emotion as I had never before 
experienced, so that I almost swooned.” And 


Fridolin was silent. 

“And how often did you take the same road 
after that!” 
her face devoid of expression. 

“What I told you,” Fridolin replied, “chanced 
to happen on the last day of our stay in Den- 


Albertine asked staring before her, 


mark. J, too, don’t know what might have 
happened under other circumstances. Please, 
Albertine, don’t ask any more.” 

He remained immobile at the window. Al- 
bertine rose and stepped towards him. Her 
eyes were moist and dark, her eyebrows slightly 
raised. “In the future we will tell each other 
these things immediately,” she said. 

He nodded. 

“Promise mef 

He drew her to him. “Don’t you 
know that?” he asked; but his voice was still 


»” 


strained. 


HE took his hands, stroked them and looked 

up to him with veiled eyes in the depths of 
which he was able to read her thoughts. Now 
she was thinking of his other, more real and 
youthful adventures of which she had gained 
knowledge. During the first years of their 
marriage Fridolin had far too easily yielded to 
her jealous curiosity and had confessed—and 
(as he often thought) even betrayed—things 
that he should have kept to himself. At this 
moment, he knew, many memories were forc- 
ing themselves on her and he was hardly sur- 
prised when, as if in a dream, she mentioned 
the half-forgotten name of one of his early 
loves, and it came like a rebuke—one might 
even say a threat. 

He drew her hands to his lips. 

“In every one—although it may sound trite 
for me to say so—in every one I thought I 
loved, believe me, I was seeking only you. 1 
realize this far better than you can understand, 
Albertine.” 

She smiled sadly. “And if I had been the 
first to choose to go adventuring!” Albertine 
asked. Her glance changed, became cool, im- 
penetrable. Fridolin let her hands glide from 
his own as if he had discovered her in a lie, 
in a betrayal; but she said: “Oh, if you only 
knew,” and again she was silent. 

“If you only knew—? What do you mean 

With a hardness unlike her, she replied: 
“Almost what you think, my dear.” 

“Albertine—then there is something which 
you have hidden from me?” 

She nodded and looked straight ahead with a 
curious smile. 

Vague, mad doubts awoke in him. 

“IT don’t understand,” he said. “You were 
hardly seventeen when we became engaged 

“Past sixteen, yes, Fridolin. And yet—” she 
looked straight into his eyes—‘It wasn’t my 
fault that | was a virgin when I married you.” 


“Albertine—!” 


i. she told her story: 
“It happened at the Worthersee, a short 


time before our engagement, Fridolin. One 
beautiful summer evening a handsome young 
man came at my window which overlooked a 
great, wide meadow. We talked together and 
during our conversation I thought—yes, I must 
tell you what I thought: ‘What an adorable, 
charming young man—he would only have 





” 


” 





to say one word (of course, it would have 
to be the right one) and I would join him 
would walk with him 
wished to go—perhaps in 
the woods—or lovelier still, we could take 
a boat out on the lake—and that night he 
could have had everything of me which he 
asked. Yes, that was what I thought. But 
the charming young man did not say the 
word: he only kissed my hand tenderly—and 


on the lawn and 


wherever he 


VANITY FAIR 


the next morning he asked me—whcther | 
would become his wife. And I said yes.” 

Fridolin, annoyed, loosened his grip on her 
hand. “And if that evening,” he said, “by 
chance, another young man had stood at your 
window who had spoken the right word, for 
example—” He was debating which name ty 
mention, when she stretched out her hand jn 
protest. 

“Another, whoever he might have been, 
could have expressed every desire—it would 
have availed him nothing. And had you not 
been the one who stood before the window” 
she smiled up at him—‘then the summer eve. 
ning would not have been so beautiful.” 

Fridolin sneered: “So you say now, so you 

) 
probably believe now. But .. .” 

There was a knock. The maid entered and 
announced the arrival of the concierge from 
the Schreyvogelgasse who had come to fetch 
the doctor to the Hofrat who again had taken 
a turn for the worse. Fridolin went into the 
anteroom and learned from the concierge that 
the Hofrat had had a heart attack and was in a 
bad way; and Fridolin promised to go to the 
Hofrat’s house at once. 

“Are you leaving?” Albertine asked as he 
prepared to go, and her voice had an annoved 
as if Fridolin were deliberately doing 
her an injustice. 

Fridclin answered, a bit surprised: “You 
know I must go!” 

She sighed softly. 

“Let’s hope it won’t be so bad,” Fridolin 
said. “Up to now three grains of morphine 
have always helped him over his attacks.” 

The maid had brought in his fur-coat; Fri- 
dolin kissed Albertine rather absent-mindedly 
on the forehead and lips as if the conversation 
of the last hour were already erased from his 
memory—then he rushed out. 





tone 


II 
>. on the street, Fridolin was forced 


to open his fur-coat. All at once it had 
begun to thaw, the snow on the sidewalks was 
almost gone, and the air held a breath of the 
coming spring. From Fridolin’s house in the 
Josefstadt near the A/lgemeinen hospital it was 
barely a quarter of an hour’s walk to the 
Schreyvogelgasse; and soon Fridolin was walk- 
ing up the poorly-lit winding.stairway of an 
old house. On the second landing, he pulled 
a bell handle; but before he heard the ring 
of the old-fashioned bell, Fridolin noticed that 
the door was slightly ajar; he walked through 
the unlighted foyer to the living room and 
gathered that he had come too late. The green- 
shaded oil lamp hanging from the low ceiling 
threw a sickly light over the blanket under 
which a shrunken body lay motionless. The 
face of the dead man was in the shadow, but 
Fridolin knew it so well that he thought he 
saw it in all its detail—thin, emaciated, with 
a high forehead, with a white, short beard, and 
unusually hairy ears. Marianne, the daughter 
of the Hofrat, sat at the foot of the bed, her 
hands hanging listlessly, as if tired. The room 
smelled of old furniture, medicine, oil and of 
the kitchen; also of a little eau de cologne, 
rose soap, and somehow Fridolin also sensed the 
dull sweet odour of this pale girl who was still 
young and who, because of years of heavy house 
work and exhausting nursing and night watches, 
was slowly wasting away. 
When the doctor entered, she turned her 
(Continued on page 124) 
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OCTOBER, 1926 


Chicago—A Feeling 


An Author’s Personal Impression of the Second Largest City in America 


EAR. Something huge—not understand- 

able. How can I write of Chicago without 

putting myself inf How can I write 
of anything without putting myself int My 
egotism is my weakness and my strength. I was 
little more than a boy when I first went to 
Chicago. There are ¢<:22%s thirty miles long— 
perfectly flat. Buildings <nd houses you cream 
about—distorted dreams. 

You must see the background. It lies where 
the long tongue of the Great Lakes reaches 
farthest down into the land. A low: black 
swampy place—a wind-riven land. 

To the cast, reaching up, Michigan. To the 
west Wisconsin, Minnesota, the northwest. 

To the south land, flat like a billiard table— 
fat land. No such corn-land anywhere else in 
the world. Innumerable -droves of fat sleek 
hogs, eating the corn. Cattle off the dry west- 
ern lands, coming in lean and bony, getting fat 
and sleek, eating corn. 

Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Clar- 
ence Darrow. 

Railroads coming—all the real railroads— 
mills, factories. 

Men, men, men! * 

At first when, as a boy, I 
went to Chicago, nothing to, 
do but get drunk as often ag 
I could. It was too big for 
me—too terrible. Could 
people live in such streets, 
in such houses? 

They could and did. I 
could and did. 

At first I was a labourer. 
Then the shrewder side of 
me came to the fore. Men 
have always liked me first 
rate when they came to know 
me. It may be because I like 
men. I began to sell men 
things — write advertise- 
ments, sling ink. Thousands, 
untold thousands, doing it. 
Some getting lots of money, 
others not much. I never got 
such a lot. 

Hope—hopelessness. 
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F you have only seen the = 

famous Michigan Boule- 
vard, the North Shore, Lin- 
coln Park, Jackson Park you 
do not know Chicago. Why 
talk? 

There isthe huge northwest, thewest, the south. 

Millions of people of all nationalities packed 
in close, packed in among slaughter houses, fac- 
tories, mills. 

Long stretches of vacant lots. Five, six and 
eight storied apartment buildings, standing in 
the midst of acres of black weeds—wind-riven 
—a lot of them. 

_ Brutal murders going on. Everything un- 
finished, 

_ Other cities getting all puffed up with feci- 
ings of civic virtue when they think or speak 
of Chicago, 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Leopold and Loeb, 

Nonsense. 

I remember nights when I walked the streets 
of Chicago—half drunk, hopeless—swimming 
in a sea of ugliness, 

Then suddenly—a glimpse of the Chicago 
River—that great sewer. A sewer nothing. 
You wait. The Chicago River will some day 
become one of the lovely rivers of the world 
of cities. It is unbelievably beautiful some- 
times—from the bridges—the gulls soaring 
above, the strange, lovely cryptogramic, chryso- 
phrase river—cries, oaths. 

Something vital in Chicago. So many peo- 
ple in one great flat place where a real city had 
tobe. A huge place—unformed. Not in the least 
like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 

Beside it Cleveland and Detroit are villages 
—grown suddenly to look like cities. 

Railroads everywhere, boats crowded in the 
narrow river, smoke, dirt—a climate so terrible 
in its exiremes of heat and cold that only strong 
people can survive—to really be alive. 

Chicago has been from the first—will always 
be, while the land lasts—a real city. It is a 
real city, like New York, London, Paris. 














place, in the centre of which stands Chicago. 
Through Chicago. You'll be routed that 
way—going most anywhere. 
Chicago being what it wants to be, what it 
grew to be. Chicago unformed. Who can tell 
what it will be? 


HERE is something terrible about the 
making of every great city and Chicago 
is still making. When it is made it will not 
be another New York, Paris, London. It will 
be Chicago. Here lam. Go to hell. It was the 
city of my own young manhood—when | first 
began to comprehend, faintly, what differen- 
tiates the great city from the overgrown town. 
Cities are almost as distinct, as individuals ag 
nations, trees, hills, people. 

Chicago is terrible—it is at moments beau- 
tiful in a way you only understand when you 
have lived there a long time. 

When you have been drunken and hopeless 
there, when you have been sick of it to the 
marrow, when you have accepted, Chicago, 
then, at last, walking hopeless, endless streets—- 
yourself hopeless—you begin to feel its half 
wild beauty. 





Then at last the city you 
have so dreaded and feared 
has done something to you 
that makes it—no 
where you afterward live— 
your city. 


matter 


I was a young man in 
Chicago, almost a boy there. 
There I saw the first woman 
who rejected me — felt 
what men feel when they 
are so rejected. There I 
first made ink flow, sang my 
first song. There after‘manv 
efforts, I wrote a sentence | 
could bear reading the next 
day. 

There I first heard sounds 
‘of men’s voices 
streets, 
my first real actor walk upon 


related zo 








houses, cities—saw 
a stage, heard music first, 
saw painting. 

I wrote a song once, long 





CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


An etching of the Stock Yards which made Chicago famous, by the late 
Joseph Pennell. The daily and last squeal of the 100,000 pigs sets the rhythm of 
Chicago life. Unfortunately, the wind does not always blow up from the South 


A real city does not care too much what you, a 
mere man, think of it. “Here I am. Go to hell.” 

Los Angeles, Cleveland, Seattle, such places 
give themselves away too much. They are 
whistling in the dark. 

A city has to have something back of iz. 
Land, a lot of it. Rich Jand—corn, wheat, iron, 
rivers, mountains, hogs, cattle. Chicago has 
back of it the Middlewest—the empire 
called Mid-America. Corn, hogs, wheat, 
iron, coal, industrialism—a new age moving 
across a continent by railroads, moving un- 
believable quantities of goods across a vast 
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—— ago. I called the song /n- 
dustrialism, but what I 
really had in mind was 
Chicago. 


“In the long house of hate, 
In the long hours, 
In the never-ending days, 
Over the fields—her black hair flying— 
My muistress 
Terrible 
Gigantic 
Gaunt and drear 


Pve got to die—youwve got to die. We do not 
fancy your thin hands that reach and reach 
into the vase. 

Where old things rust. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
A Report of the Play Version of the Successful and Diverting Book by Anita Loos 


HE book called Gentlemen Prefer 

Blondes persists as the topic of the day. 

The sales in America are approaching the 
two hundred thousand mark, and even in Eng- 
land (despite the author’s hint that any girl 
who managed to extract twenty pounds from an 
Englishman could walk across the English 
Channel), enthusiastic news of Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes may be heard around every London 
club and dinner table. The continued and 
wide-spread interest in this magnum opus of 
Anita Loos, suggests forcibly that the book is no 
mere feat in superficial humour. 

In writing the amusing diary of a gold- 
digger, whose creed is that “‘a kiss on the hand 
may make you feel very good, but a sapphire 
bracelet lasts forever”, Miss Loos has delved 
deep into mysteries of the blonde soul, into the 
psychology of the predatory female. Although 
the burlesque is frequently extravagant, the 
truth remains basic. And chiefly for this reason, 
the book is more than an exploit—it is a perma- 
nent acquisition to any gallery of authentic 
American types. 

Although, for years, the gold-digger has 
been part of the Broadway décor, the in- 
numerable. ditties dedicated to “hot sugar 
daddies” and their night-club “babies” have 
been replaced, in modernity’s cycle, by count- 
less lyrics duly crooned in compliment to 
“butter-and-egg men” and “cuties”, it re- 
mained for Anita Loos to give the genus gold- 
digger a literary importance, to commemorate 
a species born of the native moralities—as 
distinct a type as the American politician, jazz- 
band leader, realtor or chiropractor. But of 
all these types, the gold-digger is the most 
alarmingly prevalent. You will find her in a 
West Hoboken soda emporium and you will 
find her lounging around the Ritz. I am in- 
formed by those who ought to know that, 
dreaming of Hispano-Suizas, and genuine 
pearl chokers, she will, nevertheless, catch any 
crumbs which fall her way—such as bath salts, 
cigarettes and perfumes. While constituting no 
serious menace to our country’s morals, she is 
the menace extraordinary to the national purse. 

Whatever literary defects might have been 
apparent in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, the 
shrewd author has camouflaged, by filtering her 
superb material through the thick skull of her 
skittish heroine, Lore/ei Lee—a perfect repre- 
sentative of the gold-digger type, of whom it 
might be said that she never gave a man an even 
break. 

As one of the multitude of stage youngsters, 
(now grown up and famous), who played 
Little Lord Fauntleroy at the age of five—as 
a scenario writer who, at a fairly tender age, 
provided Douglas Fairbanks and the sisters 
Talmadge with their cinema scripts, Miss Loos 
knows her way among the gold-diggers, and 
may be relied upon to give an accurate account 
of their strategies and depredations. Let serious 
literary critics say what they will about her 








style. 

Meanwhile, with the assistance of her hus- 
band, John Emerson, Miss Loos has fashioned 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes into a play. The 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


stage-version is due in New York within the 
month—unless some presently unforeseen ca- 
tastrophe intervenes. The verdict, out Chicago 
way, where the piece has been running pros- 
perously al] summer, is that the play is “funnier 
than the book”. At any rate, it amused that 
hospitable city greatly, and succeeded in put- 
ting The Green Hat considerably in the shade 
in surpassing—by a wide margin—the box- 
office record previously registered by the Arlen 





VANDAMM 


JUNE WALKER 


The young actress seen here last season in 
Ferenc Molnar’s The Glass Slipper, and 
later in Glory Hallelujah enacts Lorelei 
Lee in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, the play 
by John Emerson and Anita Loos. This 
marks Miss Walker’s return to the stage 
as a comedienne. For several seasons past 
she has devoted herself to serious drama 


opus at the same theatre. As one, who for some 
reason or other, was in Chicago at the time, 
I may hazard the guess that Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes will prove to be the best comedy of 
the theatrical season just getting under weigh. 

Unaided by the devious devices of publicity 
usually set in motion to evoke the interest of 2 
lethargic public prior to the opening of a play, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes has been its own 
best press-agent. The book has had amazing 
esteem. Amusing to the low-brows, such erudiic 
individuals as H. L. Mencken and Edith Whar- 
ton have also found it invigorating, and have 
made their opinions known. In another New 
York theatre, they have for months been sing- 
ing a tune by Irving Berlin called (by per- 
mission of Miss Loos) Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, while scarcely a day goes by without 
some mention of the title in the newspapers. 
Even Punch, that most sedate of English comic 
weeklies, has become wildly excited about 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes and seems to have 


opened a department for the especial Purpose 
of celebrating Miss Loos as a humourist. Mean- 
while, Mr. Edgar Selwyn, the producer, has 
had enough applications for first night tickets 
to fill the Polo Grounds. What with the shrieks 
and groans of the disappointed, I dare say he 
is an exceedingly harassed man, 

What the New York public will eventually 
see is a deft, sophisticated, and audacious 
comedy which keeps up its engaging momentum 
until the stage-hands reach out for the ropes 
to lower the impending final curtain. 

Of course, considerable compression has been 
necessary to fit the book to the somewhat more 
drastic requirements of the stage, but, what 
is Most unusual in the case of dramatizations— 
the process seems to have brightened Gentle. 
men Prefer Blondes considerably. Whereas the 
book form narratives usually become propelled 
by a sort of obvious and noisy mechanism in 
their footlight adaptations, Miss Loos’ book 
seems to have taken on considerable glamour 
and esprit on the stage. The play begins, not 
as you would suspect, with a scene of rapport 
between Gus Eisman, the Button King of Cin- 
cinnati, and his protégée, Lorelei Lee. Rather 
it commences in the Imperial Suite of a trans- 
atlantic liner, with Lore/ei and her girl-friend 
Dorothy well started on their tour of the Ritz 
Hotels of Europe, in their mad, mad quest, 
of an education for Lorelei. Mr. Eisman, 
who assumed heroic proportions in the book, 
has become a faint and somewhat plaintive 
obligato in the play. He puts in a belated ap- 
pearance toward the last of the piece only to 
reap the bitter rewards of the unrequited. The 
second act takes place in a fashionable hotel in 
Paris, with Lore/ei resting after the difficult 
ordeal of mulcting a tiara out of the charming 
but notoriously close-fisted Sir Francis Beek- 
man, an Englishman of whom it is irreverently 
said that every time he squandered a ha’penny, 
the Royal Guard fired a salute. Inasmuch as 
the tiara was (ironically enough) once Lady 
Beekman’s, a family complication is, of course, 
inevitable. It is upon Lore/ei’s idyllic happiness 
that Lady Beekman intrudes to make lavish 
protest of her titled husband’s generosity—she 
who is variously described as a battering ram 
and Bill Hart’s horse. After Dorothy informs 
Lady Beekman that the money for the tiara was 
paid for in cash before witnesses, the genteel 
spouse utters words of lamentation in this wise, 
—words, by the way, not to be found in the 
bcok: 

Lavy Berkman: That’s all very well, but 
I am quite sure that there were no witnesses 
present when my husband was supposed to have 
given Miss Lee that sum of money. 

Dororny: As a matter of fact, I was present 
myself, 

Lavy Berkman: Oh, you were there! Well, 
who is going to believe you, pray? 

Dororny: Say, Lady, if this is going to be 
an insulting match, | want to warn you that | 
took first prize in my class at the Fo//ies. 

Lavy Beekman: Oh, I don’t doubt that! 
I know exactly what sort of creatures [ve to 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Marilyn Miller—Continuing Her Phenomenal Career 
The Musical Comedy Star Who Broke a Long-Run Record with “Sally? Threatens to Echpse 


° . Y ae ° be a } . _ | =f, pe Tha - 
That Achievement with “Sunny”, Now Beginning Its Secona Year at the New Amsterdam Theatre 





GERMANY 
Consider the painful situa- 
tion of Frieda from Ham- 
burg and Else from Frank- 
furt-am-Main. Two days in 
Paris and not a good glass 
of beer! And not a sausage 


in Paris. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Rico di Rio, the young 
Argentine millionaire, has his 
pick of the belles Mont- 
maitoises. “It is your eyes,” 
they say, “‘your hair, your 
beautiful head.’ Liars, all! 


“ENGLAND 
Freddy, the English golfer, is stymied 


Nobody knows the way to 
St. Cloud, the way he pronounces it 
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AMERICA 
Back home in Pittsburgh, 
Henry Klotz is an arid Dry, 
but in Paris he snaps up the 
cognacs like anything! 
“When in Paris,” he says, 
“do as the Boulevardiers do” 











SPAIN 


No one has bothered Ger- 
maine, French girl friend of 
San Peréz, Castilian mata- 
dor, since the night he 
draped a chair about the neck 
of one of her boy friends 
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The Perversion of Values 


Why America Will Ultimately Be Separated from the Older Civilizations 


URNING over the pages of the Chicago 
telephone directory, I came upon a full 
- page advertisement of a firm of under- 
takers, or “‘morticians’”’, as they are now more 
elegantly styled in America. The type was 
large and bold; my eye was fatally caught. 1 
interrupted my search to read, in twenty lines 
of lyrical prose, an appreciation of the in- 
comparable Service which Kalbsfleisch and 
Company were rendering to Society. Their 
shop, I learned, was a mortuary chapel in the 
Gothic style; their caskets (the grosser English 
would call them coffins) were elegant, silk- 
lined and cheap; their motor hearses were 
funereally sumptuous; their manners towards 
the bereaved were grave, yet cheering, yet 
purposefully uplifting; and they were for- 
tunate in being able to “lay the Loved Ones 
to rest in grave-yard, the Cemetery Un- 
usual”, Service was their motto and always 
would be. Service whole-hearted and unflag- 
ging; and to prove that they meant it, person- 
ally and individually, they had reproduced 
two photographs, one of Mr. Kalbsfleisch, the 
Governing Director of the Firm, and the 
other of charming Mrs. Kalbsfleisch, Licensed 
Embalmer. 

I remained for some time in meditative con- 
templation of Mrs. Kalbsfleisch’s smile; I re- 
read more than once her husband’s poetical and 
uplifting prose. The page on which | now 
gazed was something more, I reflected, than a 
mere page of advertising in a telephone book, 
It was a page out of contemporary American 
history. Something is happening on the western 
shore of the Atlantic, something that has ai- 
ready made America unlike any other country 
in the world, something that threatens to sep- 
arate it still further from the older civilizations, 
unless (which God forbid) the older civiliza- 
tions should themselves fall victims to the same 
distorting process. To anyone who reads and 
inwardly digests Mr. Kalbsfleisch’s advertisc- 
ment in the Chicago telephone book, the nature 
of this strange historical process becomes 
clear. The page is a symptom and a revealing 
symbol. 





HAT is happening in America is a 1¢- 

valuation of values, a radical alteration 
(for the worse) of established standards. Mr. 
Kalbsfleisch shows us how far the process has 
already gone. How much further it may go 
we cannot guess, nor to what consummation 1i 
will lead, nor whether there may be reactions 
and counter-prccesses, 

There are only two ways in which the exist- 
ing standards of value may be altered. In the 
first case, the very existence cf values may be 
denied. In the second, values are admitted, 
but the mode in which they are assigned is 
changed: things which in the past had been 
regarded as possessing great value are dis- 
paraged, or, more often, things which were 
previously considered of small value come to 
be regarded as precious. 

In Europe, such attempts as have been made 
to alter the existing standard of values have 
generally taken the form of denials of the 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


existence of values. Our belicf that things 
intuition; we feel and, feeling, we know that 
things have value. If men have doubted the 
real existence of values, that is because they 
have not trusted their own immediate and in- 
tuitive convicticn. They have required an in- 
tellectual, a logical and “‘scientific” proof of 
their existence. Now such a proof is not easily 
found at the best of times. But when you 
start your argumentation from the premiscs 
laid down by scientific materialism, it simply 
cannot be discovered. Indeed, any argument 
starting from these premises must infallibly 
end in a denial of the real existence of values. 
Fortunately human beings are capable of 
enormous inconsistencies, and the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century men of science, whose 
conception of the universe was such that values 
could not be regarded by them as possessing any 
sort of real existence, were in practice the most 
ardent upholders of the established standards 
of values. 


QTILL, the materialist conception of the uni- 

verse could not fail to exert an influence. 
The generation of Arnold and Tennyson sat 
uncomfortably on the horns of what seemed 
an unescapable dilemma. Either the materialist 
hypothesis was truce; in which case there was 
no such thing as value. Or else it was false; in, 
which case values really existed, but science 
did not. But science manifestly did exist. The 
electric telegraph and the steam engine were 
there to prove it. The fact that you could go 
into any post office and communicate almost 
instantaneously with the antipodes was felt to 
be a confirmation of the materialistic hypothesis 
then current among men of science. It worked, 
therefore it was true, and therefore our inti- 
mate sense of the existence of values was a 
mere illusion. Tennyson and Arnold did not 
want it to be an illusion; they were distressed, 
they were inwardly divided. Their intellects 
denied what their feelings asserted; and the 
Truth (or rather what was at that time appar- 
ently the Truth) was at war with their hopes, 
their intuitive convictions, their desires. The 
European intellectuals of a Jater generation 
accepted the conclusions logically derivable 
from the scientific-materialist hypothesis and 
resigned themselves—almest with glee—to 
living in a devaluated world. Some of them 
are still with us and the theories which they 
propounded, as corollaries to the main value- 
denying theory from which they started, are 
till influential. Claiming to speak as the 
apustles of scientific truth, they stripped art 
of its significance, they reinterpreted human 
life in terms, not of its highest, spiritual as- 
pects, but of its lowest. (I am using the terms 
“highest” and “‘lowest’’ which they, of course, 
would repudiate as nonsensical.) 

A less sophisticated generation had once 
regarded the Sistine frescoes as being some- 
how superior to a prettily patterned rug, 
Macbeth as more important than The Rape of 
the Lock. Mllusion! According to the apostles 
ef scientific truth, one was really just as good 








as the other. Indeed, the Rape and the pat- 
terned rug were actually superior to Macbeth 
and the Michelangelo frescoes, as being more 
finished and perfect works of art; they aroused, 
it was explained, intenser “aesthetic emotions”. 
Art thus satisfactorily disposed of, religion 
was next “explained” in terms of sex. The 
moral conscience was abolished (another illu- 
sion) and ‘“‘amuse yourself” proclaimed as the 
sole categcrical imperative. The theories of 
Freud were received in intellectual circles with 
acclaim; to explain every higher activity of 
the human mind in terms of incest and 
coprophily came to be regarded, not only as 
truly scientific, but also as somehow virile and 
courageous. Freudism became the Realpolitik 
of psychology and philosophy. Those who 
denied values felt themselves to be rather 
heroic; instinctively they were appealing to 
the standards which they were trying, intel- 
lectually, to destroy. 

Meanwhile the men of science are finding 
that the crude materialism of their predecessors 
is a hypothesis that will not work. Our apostles 
of scientific truth find themselves the apostles 
of what will scon be universally regarded as a 
fallacy. 


UT the influence of these ci-devant 

“scientific” deniers of value has not been 
wide. In most humans the intuitive sense of 
values is too strong to be seriously affected by 
intellectual arguments, however specious. They 
sre revolted by the denial of values; they in- 
sist on interpreting the world in terms of high 
and low, Unfertunately, however,- they are 
“pt to make mistakes and to call things by the 
wreng names, labelling “high” what should 
rightly be low, and “low” what ought to be 
high. This falsification of the standard of 
values is a product, in our modern world, of 
demecracy and has gone furthest in America. 
It is much more dangerous than the mere 
denial of values, because it is much more popu- 
lar. To most men and women the denial of 
values is horrible; but the falsification of them 
so as to square with democratic prejudices is 
pleasant and flattering. Let us examine Mr. 
Kalbsfleisch’s advertisement and try to discover 
the direction in which standards have been 
perverted and the methods of falsification 
employed. 

The basic democratic hypothesis in its ex- 
treme and most popular form is that all men are 
equal and that I am just as good as you are. 
It is s» manifestly untrue that a mest elaborate 
system of humbug has had to be invented in 
order to render it credible to any normally 
sane human being. Nowhere has this system of 
humbug been brought to such perfection as ia 
America. Take the case of Mr. Kalbsfleisch. 
He is an undertaker. The trade he practises 
has never enjoyed great esteem; for, although 
it is a necessary trade, it cannot be said to call 
for high intellectual cr moral quatities in its 
practitioners, Mr, Beibciieisch and h’s fellows 
have realized and resented this failure on the 
part of humanity to csteem them. Being good 

(Continued on page 98) 





A Scene at the Making of a 


Here we are, popped right into a Broadway theatre during one of its most hectic 
phases, the preparation of Tickle Me, which opens, God willing, two days from 
date. Six rehearsals are going on at once. At left and right, Mike and Ike are 
trying out a tricky set and cursing an unseen guy in the flies. The Composer, at 
the piano... and what a piano! ... aided by his lyricist and the serious lovers 
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Broadway Musical Comedy: 


of the piece, is running over a new duet, hot from the fountain pen, to which the 
high-priced coloratura in the highly coloratura-ed coat listens in ill-disguised 
disdain. Poor Maizie, on the couch, has just been bawled out by the director, who, 
rudely enough, has turned his back to us. And then there is that exciting 
element, the merry chorus, driving the ballet-master to the verge of insanity by 
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ORAWING BY COVARRUBIAS 


Some Usual Agonies and Informalities of Rehearsal Time 


their inability to remember the step-sequence which he considers his master- 
piece. Poor wretch, his life is spent in trying to arouse non-existent intelligences. 
In the background, the star danseuse is flexing her underpinning. Finally, the 
creatures in the orchestra. Reading from left to right, they are, the Manager, 
making a frantic appeal for ‘“‘just two more thousand ’"’ from the already deflated 


Angel, while, at the right, we see Miss Flamm of the Daily Graphic grabbing a 
scoop from Eric Palate, the costume designer. What hurry and bustle, what 
momentous activity, there is in this little scene of American theatrical genius in 
the act of preparing a sure-fire box-office success! What a gathering of really im- 
portant people! And, oh, yes: that insignificant knob in the corner is the Author 
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How I Do Not Love Italy 


An Extremely Unorthodox View of a Widely Celebrated Section of Europe 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The receipt of this articie 

in the offices of Vanity Fair caused a high 
degree of perturbation and anguish. Why? Because 
the Editors were nurtured on Italian culture, achieve- 
ments and ideals. Our first thought, therefore, was 
that the author of this essay should be reprimanded, 
not to say chastised. Then there came to us this 
thought. What if Italy should become efficient? 
What if automats and five-and-ten-cent-stores an! 
slot machines and Ford Factories and quick lunc 
counters should definitely succeed the sonnets of 
Petrarch, the paintings of Mantegna, the learning 
of Pico della Mirandola, the sculptures of Giovanni 
Bologna and the large, easy-going, colourful grandeur 
of the Medicis? Merciful heavens, what weight, 
pain in that thought! With that direful prospect 
in mind we saw the need of publishing Mr. Cum- 
ming’s article forthwith, in toto,with the idea of saving 
It2l7 from imminent disastex, from modernity, and from 
(what is most terrifying of all)—American efficiency. 


NCE upon a time, when we were in- 

credibly spirited, helpless, and other- 

wise young, the singing teacher of a 
New England public school induced our throat 
to utter the following fraudulent ditty: 


“O, Italia, Italia belov-ed 
Land of beauty, of sunlight and song, 
When afar from thy bright skies remov-ed 
Hoc our fond hearts for thee eer do long” 


or something like that. We were amazed, at 
the time, by the asininity of the words and 
the triteness of the tune. But amazement is 
temporary. We sang other songs and we grew 
up and we forgot all about Jta/ia. 

Not until full fifteen years later did the 
land of sunlight, etc., actually loom upon our 
hcrizon—when, becoming bored with Paris, 
we purchased a bicycle and rode all the way to 
Napoli with a patient friend. This little jaunt 
(and the reader is strongly advised to consult 
a map ere attempting the same) taught us alto- 
gether too much about /talia. We became so 
disillusioned, in fact, that when afar from 
her bright skies remov-ed our very far 
frem fond hearts decidedly did not do any 
longing. 

Yet what is disillusionment to a healthy per- 
son? Niente. Only a year or so after the 
Paris-Napoli venture, we found ourselves get- 
ting shoved off all the sidewalks of Roma by 
enthusiastic cohorts of Black Shirts. A revoln- 
tion, or something, had just happened. We 
sought refuge in a stationery shop. Before our 
eyes reposed a series of coloured post-cards 
celebrating the recent cataclysm. The first 
card at which we glanced depicted Mussolini, 
in the rdle of Christ, raising Jta/ia, in the 
role of Lazarus, from the dead. Shocked to 
our aesthetic foundations, we left hurriedly 
both the shop and Ita/ia, 

Shocks, however, cannot discourage really 
inquisitive people. Our third visit to Ita/ia 
belov-ed has just been completed—and com- 
pleted successfully, thanks to a hypertranquil 
disposition plus, at times, a superhuman diges- 
tion. All things considered, we feel that we 
are now entitled to express ourselves publiciv 
re the home of beauty, etc.; therefore (in the 
limpid language of that notorious nation) 
“avanti” ! 

Italia, without any doubt the most overesti- 
mated country in this world, consists of a pen- 
insula which is shaped like a leg that has been 
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caught in the act of kicking Sicily. This naughiy 
leg, whose chief industries are ruins, religicn 
and automobiles, is technically a monarchy 
ruled over by a king (S.M.I] Re) but is ac- 
tually a pawn in the hands of the onorevole 
Benito Mussolini. The king nevertheless re- 
tains two extremely important functions, which 
are (a) to be photographed with Mussolini and 
(b) to pose for postage-stamps. 

Signor Mussolini, whose singularly uncheer- 
ful visage appears all over /ta/ia at the present 
moment—nct only in rotogravure, but painted 
on houses, fences, railroad stations, etc.—was, 





Benito Mussolini 
CAPO DEL GOVERNO - DUCE DEL FASCISMO 


TO PRALoE 
Mane 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


This is one of a series of portraits depict- 
ing the Italian Premier, Mussolini, in a 
heroic réle. Such elegant photographs as 
the one reproduced above are purchasabl2 
in the Italian sections of all the large 
cities of America. The sales are enormous 


just a few years ago, a wicked radical. But 
one day this wicked radical turned a complete 
backward somersault and landed an_ ultra- 
conservative. Shortly afterward he bought up 
all the black shirts in sight, hurriedly put a 
great many young men into them and cap- 
tured Rome without difficulty. He then in- 
formed everybody that I/ta/ia had been dead 
for some time and that his program, i/ fascismo, 
consisted of nothing less than a revivification 
of the corpse. If /ta/ia swallowed the dictator- 
ship pill, Mussolini positively guaranteed that 
she would rise from the dead and be alive 
even as she was alive in the days of the 
Caesars. In other words, she would be alive 
at the expense of everybody else and would 
rule the modern world very much as Rome 
ruled the ancient world. 

After a number of Mussolini’s former com- 
rades, the Italian bolsheviks, had been beaten 


up, compelled to drink castor oil and sent to 
other planes, the corpse took her medicine and 
Mussolini was acclaimed as “Caesar”. But 
Mussolini was no ordinary man. He could not 
possibly be satisfied with being merely Caesar, 
He also wanted to be Napoleon. This was 
casily arranged. A photographer “shot” him 
in Napoleonic costume, the photograph was 
printed on thousands of post-cards and ihe 
post-cards were circulated all over Italia, Tak- 
ing the bull by the horns, Mussolini now rushed 
into international politics and mixed them up 
“something awful”, as we say back home. But 
while the world at large recoiled from his 
exploits, /ta/ia applauded with both hands and 
both feet—and exactly what the Hon. Caesar 
Napoleon Mussolini will attempt next, nobody 
knows. The French people guess that it will 
be the annexation of France, since he says quite 
frankly that Jta/ia is overpopulated and must 
have a lot of brand-new territory—in a hurry. 

So much for the shepherd. And now a few 
words concerning his flock. 


i; our humble opinion, there is no word 
big enough to suggest, or describe, the 
bigness of the contemporary Italian inferiority 
complex. To understand the origin of this 
national misfortune, we must remember that 
for some time previous to “i/ Duce’s somer- 
sault, the inhabitants of Jta/ia had lived in a 
tranquil doze. But with the thunderclap of 
fascism, they awoke to a consciousness of them- 
selves; or, more truly, they awoke to a realiza- 
tion of their weakness and apparent unworthi- 
Practically the entire nation, stricken 
with a sense of shame, thereupon set in motion 
within itself what psychologists term a “de- 
fense mechanism”’—that is to say, all Italia 
(with a few exceptions) began to swagger and 
boast and pose; dozing meckness was super- 
seded by insolence; and vanity, never a negligi- 
ble Latin characteristic, bulged to colossal 
proportions. Luckily, however, the official mili- 
tary headgear consists of a cap so high in the 
crown as to permit of considerable head- 
swelling, From which painful subject, let us 
turn to /ta/ia’s scenic glories. 

Concerning the innumerable catacombs, 
cathedrals, museums, ruins, etc., which recall 
an illustrious past and which have inspired so 
much bad and good poetry, philosophy and 
criticism, we beg to opine (1) that the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel is worth all the rest of 
Italia dead and undead (2) that we love Venice 
much but that we love Coney Island more (3) 
that one small church at San Tomé (Spain), 
which contains El Greco’s The Burial of Count 
Orgdz, houses more aesthetic intensity than does 
the whole Galleria degli Uffizi and (4) that the 
world is still looking for an unidentified man 
who disappeared after partially expressing a de- 
sire to show us the coliseum by moonlight. 

Concerning the famous scenic glories of the 
unillustrious present, we have the follow- 
ing remarks to make. First of all, nobody can 
possibly comprehend better than ourselves the 
real meaning of the celebrated mot, “sce 

(Continued on page 122 
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ARNOLO GENTHE 


“Dancing In The Chequered Shade”— Anna Duncan 
The Chief Exponent of the Greek Manner and Leader of the Isadora Duncan Group Which Came 


To America in 1924, Will Present a Program at the Guild Theatre in New York, This Autumn 








SUSITA 


A powerful, typical and vivid bronze by Epstein, 
shown recently at an exhibition of his work at the 
Leicester Galleries in London. These are not the 
works which aroused the recent protests in England 











BOY’S HEAD (Above) 


There is, in this little mas- 
terpiece, an unescapable sug- 
gestion of the archaic sculptors, 
whether Etruscan or Grecian 


T is a curious and frequently noted fact that 

the most successful and widely discussed of 
English sculptors is an American. It is twenty 
years, now, since Jacob Epstein left New York 
to settle himself permanently in London, where 
he has uninterruptedly pursued his artistic career. 
During all that time he has been the storm centre 
of criticism in Great Britain. Even in Paris his 
memorial to Oscar Wilde occasioned a maelstrom 
of praise, discussion and rebuke. More recently 
his Hudson memorial in London once again 
aroused the critics and public alike. We are 
privileged, on this page, to publish some of his 
less eccentric sculptures; groups that are now on 
view at the Leicester Galleries in London. One 
thing can be said with certainty in regard to 
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ORIEL 


Note, in this portrait bust, how far the artist 


removed himself from conventionalized 


or sentimentalized sculpture. How actual is 


type, how alive, how distinctly realistic 





MRS. EPSTEIN (Above) 


In this portrait the sitter is 
caught in an attitude as far as 
possible removed from conven- 
tion—characteristic of Epstein 


Epstein’s career. He has done, as an artist, exactly 
what he wanted to do; has risked disfavour and 
courted no obsequious following. He has endured, 
with the same equanimity, cries of derision and 
choruses of praise. Vanity Fair takes this occasion 
to ask—as it has asked several times during the 
past twelve years—why Epstein does not now re- 
turn to New York, to his native land, with a great 
and inclusive retrospective show of his work 


STANDING FIGURE (Left) 
This study in bronze has been 
the subject of especial praise at 
the hands of the British critics 


A Group of Recent Sculptures by Jacob Epstein 


Examples of Some New Work by the American Sculptor Currently on Exhibition in England 
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In Hokum’s Name 


63 


How the Familiar Stock Devices of Playwrighting Colour Our Theatrical Art 


UGHT to be said or left unsaid about 
the American theatre takes tone from 
1 i%:he word hokum. And I wish, with 
all my heart, soul and dictionary, that hokum 
might have a worthy definition. For it is the 
most used, unkempt, unrighteous word in the 
critical vocabulary of today—and yet the most 
expressive. To the hokumlocutors all things 
are hokum. 

Praise or opprobrium, you meet the word 
almost daily in the more or less commentative 
writings of those who review the theatrical 
first-enights. It is a term on the tips of all our 
typewriters. This play is sheer hokum and a 
failure. ‘That one is fair hokum and doomed 
to popularity. ‘This act transcends hokum and 
that one wallows in it. Whereas, if you are so 
quizzical as to ask any of us precisely what 
our diagnosis of hokum may amount to, we 
grow infinitely airy and decline the con- 
sultation. 

Hokum is the battle-cry of the upper-class 
intelligence, the summation of aversion against 
what is old, what is tawdry, tinny or too easy 
on the stage. Nor yet aversion, either. Rather, 
contempt. The passive contempt which is born 
of a nightly familiarity between a critic’s 
gluteus maximus and an aisle seat. A contempt 
softened by the suspicion that one man’s hokum 
is another man’s truth. 

Evidently, the great dramatic innovation of 
a decade ago is the hokum of today. Whatever 
is usual and sure-fire, no matter how new- 
mown, has the whiff of hokum hanging over it. 
The rescue of the bound and insensible hero 
from the onrush of the villain’s steam-engine 
-—that once was art and now is hokum. The 
hill-and-dale gallop of the soubrette with the 
last-minute repriceve—we call this hokum, 
now, which once was rare and thrilling beyond 
examination. We hokum-hunters have hardened 
all our ducts of ecstasy. The tears of tender 
heroines we know at once to be but glycerine, 
and the wrath of a noble old Peggotty sounds 
in our ears only as box-office brass. 


ET hokum is a reflection on audiences, 

not on authors. Those earnest, all-inclu- 
sive, ethical uplifts of Channing Pollock’s, 
for instance. Yesterday would have hailed 
them immeasurably high—and, so far as some 
of their cpisodes are concerned, already has. 
Tomorrow (who knows?) may treat them to 
Shakespearian honours. Is it Mr. Pollock’s 
fault if today, this doubting, flouting, super- 
cilious day, says simply, hokum? Is it not con- 
ceivable that the dramatic critic of the Athens 
Acropolis, back in Euripides’ day, yawned and 
traced listless curlicues on his program during 
the complex maladventures of Oedipus and 
Jocasta—and then, gone back to his office and 
his stylus, deciphered these curlicues as a brand 
new epithet, hokum? For that, too, was a 
doubting day. 

All of which has little to do with the larger 
case of the general public. The general public 
meaning, of course, everybody in a theatre ex- 
cept yourself. And therefore evervbody who 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


By ALEXANDER WooLLcoTtT 
Which of the operas have sub-titles 
and what are they? 

What rowdy American college song 
stole its tune fromsa Sullivan chorus! 


Who played Major General Stan- 
ley in the first English performance 
of The Pirates of Penzance? 

What superstition affected the nam- 
ing of the operas! 

Which of them was banned for a 
time by the Lord Chamberlainf 


What world-famous hotel was built 
out of the profits from the original 
productions? 


What notable actress of the Ameri- 
can theatre once sang Ralph Rack- 
straw in Pinafore for a hundred 
performances? 

Name two celebrated Sullivan melo- 
dies composed for other fields. 
What lines of Gilbert’s are cut in 
the pedestal of the Sullivan me- 
morial in the Embankment Gardens 
and from what libretto are they 
quoted? 


What is the legend on the Gilbert 
memorial on the Embankment wall 
and who wrote it? 


What celebrated prima donna of 
yesterday made her stage début 
through one of the many produc- 
tions given in this country by church 
choirs during the first Pinafore 
epidemic? 

When and how did Gilbert die? 
Which of the operas had the longest 


run when it was new in London! 
At which opera’s New York pre- 
miére did Sullivan conduct the or- 
chestra? 

Which of the libretti was a travesty 
on a celebrated poem? 

What scng was addressed and sung 
to a London celebrity who attended 
its first rendition at the Savoy? 
Which of the libretti was a re- 
vision of one written by Gilbert in 
an earlier collaboration? 

Which song, intended as a satire on 
English complacency, was resented 
by the French? 

Which is the longest song in the 
operas? 

What celebrated American beauty 
sang the title réle of Patience dur- 
ing its first season in New York? 


(Answers Will Be Found on Page 110) 








swallows hokum whole. Everybody does, you 
know. Everybody in America, that is. Minus 
hokum, we should be minus drama, 

Nowhere in the world—not even in the 
smoky irresponsibility of a Cuban music-hall 
or the exuded romance of an Italian grand 
opera—is so much ‘frank, amiable, unpretend- 
ing hokum permitted, nay, demanded, as in the 
average American drama. We resent the parsi- 
mony of a play which will not throw in a 
half-pound of fat, gratis. We crave that sense 
of spiritual affluence which only hokum, no 
matter how immediately recognizable as hokum, 
¢an afford. We want our virtues triumphant, 
our cads shamed before our eyes. We want our 
worries dispelled by the case system. We insist 
that the stage shall reflect us as a land where all 
the men are chaste and all the women heroes. 

The theatre has never been a stimulation of 
the American, but a sedative, a draught of 
self-assurance, a sort of gyroscopic art by means 
of which we trust to stabilize by night the 
aches and misgivings of day. No mere sluggish- 
ness of mind has sunk us into hokum’s refuge, 
but, on the contrary, the terrible intensity of 
our automatically harried and dizzy American 
ego. By means of hokum we whistle to keep up 
our cowardice. 





EALIZE, for example, the exquisite as- 

suagement to be derived from those num- 
berless plays which send young city ne’er-do- 
weels and old Bowery bums out into the rural 
fields and turn them there into honest, loved, 
successful drug-store owners. Winchell Smith 
was neither the first nor the last to scent the 
corrosive humility of all city people, the long- 
ing of all to be told that, had they not chosen to. 
be six-millionth in Rome, they might easily be 
first in the little Iberian village. Of course, 
when Eugene O’Neill grows so glum as to 
show you, instead, the seepage of melancholy, 
the devastating boredom, of farm life, he is 
going counter to a fixed delusion. Which 
means, counter to hokum. Which also means, 
counter to urban America’s readiest means to 
self-respect. And so it was out in the farm 
districts of the Middle-West that his Beyond 
the Horizon had its most rapt and honest 
audiences. 

But honesty and hokum are really. by no 
means embittered foes. Any fat old fool can 
stop dabbling her checks long enough in the 
midst of Adie’s Irish Rose to admit that the 
famous scene of forensic friendship between 
the priest and the rabbi is probably not true 
to common life. But it should be . . . that’s 
the reason for it, and for the stir it causes in 
the boob breast. Reason enough, of course. 
The wish is ever father to the hokum. 

Hokum is the stage name of dramatic license. 
Even so pugnacious a snap-shooter of life as 
Sydney Howard takes advantage of it. That 
seemingly relentless set of pictures of New 
Yorkers at home and abroad, Lucky Sam Mc- 
Carver, was twisted occasionally false by the 
author’s knowing of the necessity for climax, 

(Continued on page 108 ) 





Aeschylus at Last to 
The Greeks Are Actively at Work in Preparing 


N the spring of 1927, what is certain to be an interesting revival in Greek 

drama will take place at Delphi. Already the ancient theatre there is being 
rehabilitated. Choruses are in training; actors are being selected for the revival. 
The play chosen (as the first of the proposed cycle) by Angelo Sikelianos, and 
his associated directors, is the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. This drama 
will be preceded by processions, choral chants, dancing, and music in the ancient 
manner. Scholars from various parts of Europe will be present. But the most 
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Be Revived at Delphi 


a Notable Performance of “Prometheus Bound” 


significant point of the plan—as far as America is concerned—is the fact that 
all of the masks to be used in the dramas are the work, not of Greek sculptors 
or artists, but of Héléne Sardeau, a young New York girl whose skill and talent 
as a sculptor and mask-maker had long ago reached the confines of Greece. The 
first two masks to be completed by her for Prometheus are shown on this page: 
a mask of Force and one of Prometheus. Miss Sardeau’s other masks for this 
notable cycle.—Mercury, Io, Vulcan, Ocean, etc.—will be shown in a later issue 
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London’s Passion for American Players 


A Footnote to the Discussion of Our Oft Reputed Unpopularity Overseas 


VERY American reaching his native 

shore in this season of autumnal migra- 

tion is agreed with his fellows in one 
respect. As soon as he has embedded Emily’s 
new black pearl in his tooth paste and hidde: 
the flask of Grande Marnier in his camera case, 
the homing patriot is ready to meet the reporters 
as they swarm aboard at Quarantine. Approach- 
ing them genially and straightway putting the 
poor wretches at their ease by assuring them 
with a jovial smile that he used to be a news- 
paperman once upon a time himself, he is ready 
to make his statement, which, with sundry 
minor variations, runs somewhat as follows: 

“Americans are unpopular abroad.” 

This utterance has been made so often of 
late that the stay-at-homes feel obliged, as a 
matter of common courtesy, .to give each re- 
turning traveler a chance to repeat it. I find a 
tendency to cross-question me on the subject 
manifested by friends who could not by any 
chance be conceivably interested in the answer. 
Usually 1 find myself in a quagmire of mis- 
givings on the topic, being cursed with a 
suspicion that most Americans are also unpopu- 
lar at home and that, any way, since the first 
frontier was crossed by the Neanderthal man, 
gadabouts have always been unpopular abroad. 
But such refinements on the subject would have 
been gratuitous this fall. 

“And how,” they ask automatically, “do the 
Americans get on with the French?” 


O which deponent sayeth nothing, not know- 

ing. For in three weeks spent in France, | 

did not happen to run across any French peo- 
ple. Like every one else, | have read of busfuls 
of American tourists being stoned by Parisians 
and had I stumbled on any natives in my wan- 
derings it seems reasonable to suppose that they 
would not have resisted the temptation to shy 
a few boulders at any target so wide and invit- 
ing. Fortunately I encountered only other 
expatriates and he who is without passports must 
cast the first stone. Ask me, if you wish, how 
the Americans get on with the Argentines, the 
Italians, the Russians and even (if you want to 
stir up a hornet’s nest) how they get on with 
the other Americans. But, with a single un- 
illuminating exception, I had discourse with 
enly one native in all the route from Calais to 
Monte Carlo, That was the Baron Henri Louis 
Legrange, with whom I chatted daily at Antibes 
as he bared his satin skin to the morning sun 
on opalescent rocks beside a turquoise sea. But 
one does not feel free to introduce the vexed 
questions of international finance into the peace 
of a baronial sun-bath and besides I felt such 
discussion would be misplaced considering the 
baron’s years which are, at this writing, two. 
Then I hear, too, that Americans are quite 
unpopular in London, and, considering the 
manner and appearance of some that I saw there 
this summer, it does seem plausible. But if, as 
I have been gravely assured, the entire island 
seethes with dislike for this country and all its 
inhabitants (including Mr. Coolidge and your 
correspondent) I find it difficult to account for 
the way in which all the American players who 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


appear on the London stage are clasped to the 
withered bosom of the London playgoer. It 
isn’t merely that the man in the pit, embittered 
by the Yankee debt settlement, would refrain 
(after an inward struggle) from hurling vege- 
table marrows at the upstart invaders. The 
players’ from this country are received not 
merely with cordiality but with far warmer 
acclaim than ever any of them experienced in 
their native land. 

When the lovely and immensely capable 
Jane Cowl made her first appearance on the 
London stage in June, the ensuing hulla-balco 
from pit and stall could be heard as far as 
Land’s End. And after the final curtain fell, 
only the fact that, with all the good will in the 
world, a mob can scarcely take the horses from 
an already horseless carriage, prevented her 
equipage from being dragged in triumph from 
the Duke of York’s Theatre to her little house 
in the shadow of St. James’s Palace. 


NCE in the first fortnight of the engage- 

ment, I passed by the stage alley of that 
playhouse where Charles Frohman used to rule. 
It was a good hour and a half after the end of 
the play and a fine drizzle-—as fine a drizzle as 
one could ask—was emptying the sidewalks. 
But, at the stage door of the Duke of York’s, a 
faithful band of playgoers was still standing 
guard, waiting for a glimpse of Miss Cowl on 
her way home from work. 

And this, mind you, was for her work in 
Noel Coward’s foolish play Easy Virtue, which 
he might have had the grace to call-The Hun- 
dredth Mrs. Tanqueray. That is the drama in 
which Miss Cow] disported herself unevent- 
fully at the Empire in New York last spring, 
the one in which, at the peak and climax of the 
second act, she nightly smashed to bits a small, 
inexpensive reproduction of the Venus de Milo, 
thus adding, however, in a long engagement, a 
considerable item to the really staggering crock- 
ery bill of last season’s emotional dramas. The 
central r6le—that of a woman with a past who 
tries, unsuccessfully, to become a county lady— 
is one so easy for Miss Cow] that she must find 
it about as much of a strain as Elsie Janis 
experienced in turning a cartwheel. They say 
Miss Cow] will linger to play Juliet for the 
Londoners who so honoured the Hamlet we 
recently shipped over to them. If her perform- 
ance in Easy Virtue caused a stir along the 
Strand, her Ju/iet, I imagine, should knock 
down the Tower of London. 

Of course, such demonstrations are by no means 
reserved for Americans. For reasons which 
might deserve a footnote in any modern work 
on psychology (in the chapter on repressions 
and escapes) the Londoner is a far more pas- 
sionate playgoer than his cousin in New York. 
His lady is even worse. She thinks nothing at 
all of sitting all day (with a bit of sewing to 
do and some sandwiches) waiting for the docr 
of the pit to open for the night’s performance 
and then she’s good for another two hours 
guarding the stage entrance, with her umbrella 
in one hand and her autograph album in the 
other, 





The outcries of approval and satisfaction on 
first nights are so stentorian as faintly to alarm 
the stranger. When that flagrantly American 
opus /s Zat So? had its London premiére early 
last spring, James Gleason and Robert Arm- 
strong, who deserted the New York cast for the 
London engagement, were fairly stunned by 
the uproar coming out of the dark on the other 
side of the footlights. And when these ructions 
continued after the fall of the first-act curtain, 
it needed all the bullying of the English cast 
to persuade them that the demonstration was 
friendly and that they ought to step out and 
take a bow. They thought they were being 
handed what, in their own quaint patois, is 
known as the raspberry. Js Zat So? entered at 
once into the affections of the English play- 
goer, despite the fact that he had to be assisted 
through its darker dialogue by a program 
glossary which carefully explained to him the 
meaning of such phrases as “‘apple sauce” and 
“banana oil”, which set him straight on the 
difference between a “‘set up”, a “‘wise-crack” 
and some “‘soft jack” and which kept him from 
confusion at those moments when a girl might 
be referred to as either a dame, a skirt, a wren, 
a jane, a frail or, haply, 2 broad. 


7TTSHEN the Astaires continue their reign 
which seems destined to last as long_as that 
of the fifth George. These youngsters were 
born to tread the measures of Master Gershwin 
and, in the mazes of his dances, they seem quite 
unhampered by such inconveniences as the 
ordinary human skeleton can provide. 

And of course there is always Talullah Bank- 

head, a minor American actress who wandered 
into London a few seasons ago and has played 
practically all the leading réles available there 
since. After a session as Iris March in The 
Green Hat, she has been sharing with Glenn 
Anders the honours of They Knew What 
They Wanted. 
« Finally, one balmy July night at the London 
Pavillion—that is the music hall ruled at 
present by the resilient Mr. Cochran—after the 
sprightly Spinelly had done her turn, the drop- 
curtain fell, the footlights shone out and onto 
the little bit of forestage wandered an amiable 
and uncouth stranger, hands in pockets and 
chewing gum in jaw. He grinned sheepishly 
and started to ruminate aloud. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m supposed to come out 
here and talk a while. The manager tells me 
they’s a lot of mighty fine people here tonight, 
but that don’t mean much to me. This ain’t 
my first experience playin’ before titled folk. 
Of course, the first time it ever happened to 
me, I was pretty excited. That was back in 
New, York the night the manager came back 
stage and told me Sir Harry Lauder was in 
the audience.” 

The audience stirred and chuckled. 

“I was pretty set up about it,” the drawl con- 
tinued, “but since I come over here, [ve 
learned that a Sir ain’t so much to brag about. 
They tell me the Sir is the Ford of titles. I 
understand they’s to be a bill put through the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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William Harrison (“Jack”) Dempsey, of Colorado 


A New Portrait of the Gladiator — For Seven Years the World’s Heavyweight Champion 
y g p 


HERE appears to have grown up, in this country, a certain feeling against the 
prize-ring,—a feeling which Vanity Fair does not at all share. In a soft and 
over-civilized age, prize-fighting and football seem to be the sole remaining mascu- 
line notes, excellent correctives, both, for a far too pampered age. Born at Manassa, 
Colorado, in 1895, the incomparable Dempsey was, at various times, a brakeman, 
a miner, and a hobo. And he learned in his youth to fight with surpassing speed 


and power. He has fought seventy-seven professional battles, no less than forty-seven 
of which he won by knock-outs. He wins his fights by means of furious and tiger- 
ish attacks, onslaughts that brook no sparring for openings. It was his unrelent- 
ing and killing attack which, in 1919 at Toledo, overwhelmed Jess Willard, the then 
champion. And it was this same fury which enabled him to knock out Georges 
Carpentier at Jersey City in 1921, and Luis Angel Firpo at the Polo grounds in 1923 
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James Joseph («Gene”) Tunney, of New York 


The Ex-Marine From Greenwich Village, Once the Champion Boxer of the A, E. F. 


HEN, in 1917, Gene Tunney enlisted in the United States Marines, there was 
no thought in his mind that he would one day be a phenomenal prize-fighter 
and the leading contender for the World's Heavyweight Championship. He was 
born in New York, on May 25, 1898. Beginning life as a truck-driver he may have 
found that there was need, in that occupation for good fighting qualities, but 
it was not until he entered the Marines, in °17, that he discovered his amazing 


He soon became the undisputed Champion of the American 
Military Forces in Europe. At the close of the War, friends persuaded him to 
become a professional pugilist. He met with immediate success as a fighter. In 
1922, he won the American Light-Heavyweight Championship from Battling 
Levinsky. He has fought sixty ring battles—half of them knock-outs. In recent 
years, he has put on twenty pounds, and is now a full-fledged heavyweight 


prowess as a fighter. 
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The Horse of Gengis Khan 


Mysterious Mongolia Leaves Its Imprint in the Life of a Parisian Traveller 


RIK LA BONN crossed the Great Wail 

of China at P’ing Fu and headed in the 

direction of the Leng K’on pass. Mon- 
golia lay unfolded before him, flat as a board, 
into which, twisting like a corkscrew, the little 
caravan was entering. This caravan was made 
up of horses, mules, two blue carts drawn by 
mules, carriers, teamsters and the traveller him- 
self. Erik La Bonn was an eccentric young 
wanderer, as independent as his long nose ‘pro- 
claimed him to be, and passionately devoted tc 
the open road. He was on his way from 
Peking back to Europe on horseback, for he 
was much less afraid of perishing from the 
cold than suffocating in the heat of the Tran:- 
Siberian railroad coaches. For days he had thus 
been on the march, all alone, singing Parsifal 
to himself at the top of his lungs, his long legs 
dangling from the flanks of his Mongolian 
pony; and since his was not a costume such as 
one might expect to be worn on a trip like 
this, but a city-cut overcoat, tight at the waist- 
line, long trousers, a starched, stand-up collar 
and a grey derby hat (which he wore on prin- 
ciple) he caused a great deal of astonishment 
among the Chinese he met and, of course, was 
taken for a very high personage. 


7NHE caravan crossed rivers which proved 

great obstacles, being so sinuous that 
they had to be forded as often as fifteen times. 
Finally, they entered the Gobi Desert. They 
met Bactrian camels, whose thickening fur 
already heralded the approaching winter; sol- 
diers on furlough, without pay, and who had 
eyes like wolves’, merchants, sitting in their 
traps, accompanied by their wives, placidly 
drawing puffs of smoke through their water- 
pipes, missionaries of the Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, sharpers who displayed great dexterity in 
the shell game at which the Mongolians stand 
ready to lose their souls and their dollars. One 
evening, being a little bored with these sighis, 
which were always the same, Erik La Bonn had 
pushed ahead of his escort to visit a hunting 
pavilion, half way up a hill, which had been 
built for the great emperor Kien Lung. He 
lost his way and found that he was alone in a 
desolate valley strewn with stones and boulders. 
For days, to be sure, there had not been any 
trees, but never until this moment had he felt 
the vast and naked grandeur of Asia. Even the 
beaten path had disappeared: It seemed that 
after several smaller paths had become en- 
tangled with it and spread it out in several 
different directions, the path had stopped of 
its own accord on the edge of a void—on the 
very brink of an underworld. 

La Bonn did not know what fear was. He 
carried no weapons on his travels, except 
mustard, with which, as he used to say, he de- 
fended himself during the day against the vile 
taste of the native cooking, and he sprinkled it 
on his bed at night to keep the vermin away. 
He had been told that bandits only held the 
rich Nomad families for ransom and _ hardly 
ever molested Europeans, so that he really 
dreaded nothing but the tenacity of the beg- 
gars and the smell of the Mongolian women. 


By PAUL MORAND 


He stopped: around him nothing but debris of 
porphyrous rock, shafts of abandoned coal 
mines, and a blinding sun which set the dry 
autumn air on fire. Suddenly, some twenty or 
thirty yards away, he noticed a striking object 
lying on the ground; at first he took it to be a 
mirror. He went up to it and found it to be 
the skull of a horse. There was no sign of a 
skeleton. This skull was so white, so highly 
polished by many rains and winds, so perfect 
in substance, so strangely shaped, with its slop- 
ing indentation of the nose and the empty, 
horrible looking hollows of the 
religious almost in its stripped barrenness, that 
it seemed to date from the very first years of 
the existence of this earth. Erik La Bonn 
alighted from his horse and took the object 
into his hands; it was terribly heavy. For a 
long time this modern Hamlet, having placed 
the skull on his knees, lost himself in thoughts. 
Were these the last remains of some caravan 
which, overtaken by the fierce, salty winds, had 
perished there of thirst? Was this the last vestige 
of the mount of some departed Mongolian 
prince, in a red robe, repulsive and goitrous, a 
standard bearer or klan chieftain perhaps, sent 
to guard one of the outer bastions of the Great 
Wall? Or perhaps the sole surviving witness of 
some great battle, fallen here, cornered by the 
wolves? A horse! La Bonn thought of the 
days of Sung, when the horse was king, cele- 
brated by all the poets, immortalized by the 
best artists, and to be found, either in clay 
effigies or in its natural state, in every tomb. 
The horse, without which none of the great 
migrations could have taken place! This im- 
mense, stony valley was only deserted now 
because its former inhabitants, the Mongols, the 
Huns and the Turks, had been able, thanks to 
their horses, to gain and conquer China, India 
and Europe. Gengis Khan had been the master 
of the world then, but the master of Gengis 
Khan was his horse. 


eyes,—so 


OFTNESS of the skin is a sign of youth, 

but the polish on the skeleton is proof of its 
great age. From the horse’s skull, which had 
taken on the lustre of ivory, the flesh had, no 
doubt, dropped centuries ago. La Bonn Ict 
his imagination run riot, and, exalted by his 
solitude and the nimbus of such grand relics, 
he lost sense of time and space and fell asleep. 
He dreamed that he had found the head of 
Gengis Khan’s horse and that he could never 
part with it again. 

He was at last torn out of his dream by the 
arrival of his escort which joined him just about 
as night was falling and which he found pros- 
trated on the ground as he awakened. The 
sight of that skull filled those men with a holy 
terror. He had his precious find lifted into the 
cart, and the march was resumed. The howls 
of wild dogs could already be heard; the sme! 
of goatskins and smoke, carried over to them by 
the wind, proclaimed that a village was near. 
And in fact, a long wall of dried mud was out- 
lined against the horizon, punctuated by dim 
lights. They were approaching Jehol, “The 
Town of Complete Virtue”. 


He had to stop at a fourth rate hotel—one 
of the kind that are called pork-taverns jn 
China—because it was market day and all the 
other hostelries were filled. Goatskins were 
drying in the open air; their smell hardly 
obscured the stench of manure and sewage 
which ran openly down the middle of the only 
street. Pelts from Dzingary were being lifted 
onto the backs of camels by great big devils in 
blue tunics; a Chinese checker in yellow coat 
and hat traced characters in Chinese ink on the 
reverse sides, directing the pieces to a port on 
the Pacific Ocean, en route to America. 

The servants prepared the bed in the guest 
room. La Bonn was waiting for his dinner to 
be cooked, which consisted of millet cakes. He 
had affixed the horse’s skull outside of his room; 
it was soon surrounded by a crowd of curiovs 
people who contemplated it awestruck and with 
fright. Women with flat and otherwise de- 
formed feet came to have a look at it; beggars’ 
dogs with a scowling expression, their hair 
standing on end, yellow lamas with shaven 
heads remained to mill about the strange fetish 
of the white.man. 


T was plain that the indifferent and 
skeptical Chinese had been left far he- 
hind, that one was in the midst of those 
superstitious and wild Mongolians, sons of a 
country particularly given to magic and all 
sorts of devilish practices. Soon the crowd 
became so large that the courtyard of the inn 
was completely filled. The pork bladders, 
which served as lamps, were lighted. At just 
about that time the clandestine opium vendors 
and the managers of the Jehol theatre sent a 
delegation to make a complaint that the resorts 
of pleasure were empty and to request that the 
stranger go to his room and kindly remain there. 
The next day, after having left his calling 
card at the governor’s—leaving onc’s calling 
card is regarded in the Orient as a propi- 
tious rite and is a rigid requirement of good 
form—Erik La Bonn went to the temple. This 
was another monument of dried mud, of no 
definite epoch, located outside the town, in the 
midst of a dirt and refuse dump. There 
Buddha smiled. La Bonn was received by 2 
priest who was half doctor, half sorcerer, clad 
in yellow silk; quite a pleasant person. In the 
usual roundabout fashion La Bonn put several 
questions to him. He had him asked if in these 
parts any particular faith or belief was attached 
to animal bones, more specifically a horse’s 
skull. The answer that he received was that 
every kind of skeleton was a dangerous abomina- 
tion because the greedy souls of a body are 
always hovering about it in order to reincarnate 
themselves. A horse’s skull had often enriched 
its finder, but caused his male progeny to perish. 
Women pregnant more than five months 
should stand in fear of it. However, every- 
thing depended on the day on which the object 
had been found. 
Last night. . ? 
That was one of the very worst days, said the 
lama. One of the most dreaded on the whole 
(Continued on page 106) 
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MURAY 
ESTHER RALSTON 


A child actress, whose 
mother and father were ac- 
tors, Esther Ralston turned 
to films about seven years 
ago. Her rise to critical fa- 
WARNER BROS. vour has been gradual but she 
is now among the favourites 


VANOAMM 


LOIS MORAN 


Rising from obscurity, by 
e de- her appearance in a single 
gears’ | picture, Lois Moran has been 

ha} highly regarded in the film 

_ world since her début in 
haven Stella Dallas. She has re- is 
fetish 





cently signed with Paramount 


LAURA LA PLANTE (Right) F , DOLORES COSTELLO 
Beginning as an extra girl in é Motion pictures are now old 
and Christy Comedies, Laura La enough to boast generations of 
r be- Plante has made rapid strides screen actors, just like the 
on the screen. For two years famous stage families. Dolores 
those a western heroine, she has now Costello, who won her spurs 
of a become an interpreter of the in The Sea Beast, is the 
d all social world on the screen daughter of Maurice Costello 
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EDWARD THAYER MONROE 





NORMA SHEARER 


Although a comparative new- 
comer to the screen, Norma 
Shearer has received such abun- 
dant praise at the hands of 
the critics, that, in an amaze 
ingly short period of time, she 
is a rival to the older stars 





PAULINE STARKE 
The only screen actress who 
ever claimed Joplin, Missouri, 
as her home town, Pauline 
Starke has been in films long 
enough tobecalled a veteran, al- 
though she is a well established 
player at twenty-six years 








CHARLES SHEELER 


A Constellation of Approaching Stars 


the 
role 


Younger Picture Players Who Are Likely to Succeed the Present Generation of Screen Actresses 

















THE FAR COUNTRY 
Lo, 
I will go me aside 
Into the Land of Youth, 
The Land of Promise, 
By the shores of the Sea of Wonder, 
At the feet of the Mountains of Am- 
bition, 
And there will I dream 
That I have youth, 
And all the whips of want 
And necessity, 
Hunger, 
And that food would make me whole; 
Loneliness of heart, 
And that love would heal it: 
Poverty, 
And that riches 
Would supply my direst needs; 
Inconsequence, 
And that fame would repair 
The indifference 
Of men. 
Yet never, never, never, 
Would I part from them more. 
Ch, never! 
Neither from hunger, 
Ner poverty, 
Ner inconsequence, 
Nor leneliness of heart. 
Oh, never. 
“oe & eR 
Lest satiety ccme 
And the fullness of the years 
That is the end cf youth 
And dreams, 
And that 
Never, never, never, 
Should I again know ycut 
Or hunger, 
Or hope, 
Or the wonder, 
And the fulfillment 
Of dreams. 
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Recent Poems of 
Youth and Age 
By THEODORE DREISER 


YOUTH 


Proud of my warm flesh 

That is firm 

And perfectly moulded. 

Proud of the make and fashion of my 
being 

That I did not make 

And cannot retain. 

Proud of my lightness, 

My little feet,— 

The light, sure feet of the young 

That touch the grass so sportively. 

Proud to show the coy spirits of my 
youth 

And beauty, 

That can 

At any moment 

Make a gay sun to shine 

Tn the dim hearts of those, 

Who find my beauty 

A need. 


LITTLE MOONLIGHT THINGS 


Little moonlight things of song— 

Little pools of dream and beauty in 
youth and maidenhood. 

Sweet, sweet minor ballads and arias. 

: «a 

A realm between a mansion and river 

An ever-blue sky and a rare garden 

Great, cool patches of wooded beauty 

A fountain and a statue— 

Moss roses and stone benches—- 

Magnolia trees, crepe myrt!e and fronds 
of palms— 

The flash of a scarlet wing in a thicket 
of jasmine. 

And then— 

Men and women, perfect, perfect. 
And love that never, never dies. 
* ox & x 

Little pools of dream in youth and 
maidenhood. 

Little moonlight things of song. 

Sweet, sweet minor ballads and arias. 








DECORATIONS BY LEO KOBER 


WHERE? 


Whither the old passions? 

The fire? The zest? 

I had them in my youth, 

After the shadowland of childhood 
Through which I darkly stumbled, 
Feeling an uncertain way, 

And adolescence, 

With its passions 

And its dreams— 

(I had them); 

Life reared itself aloft 

To craggy, glistening eminences, 
Veritable peaks of thought, 
Himalayas of character, 

Splendid mounting roads 

Of dream 

That seemed to lead to a solution. 
My tongue was wet with hunger, 
My eyes agleam. 

But now, in age, 

As in that early shadowland of youth 
By which I came, 

I seem to sink—and sink— 

Back into the shadows now 

(And as in childhood, blunder), 
Into that shadowland of fancy 
From which but yesterday I came. 
My soul, as then, 

Applies itself to phantasy. 

It dreams of blending things, 

As in the old, beginning way. 
The thick, warm ways of shadow— 
It sleeps long sleeps, 

Oh, long, long sleeps, 

And dreams sweet dreams 

That are half sleeps. 

Whither the brief passions? 

The fire? The zest? 

The knowledge? 

Whither have sunk 

The Himalayas of character, 

The peaks of thought? 
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Introducing Mr. Charles Spencer Chaplin 


The Comedy Maestro Is at Work on a New Film of the Big-Top, Appropriately Named “The Circus’’ 
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The New York Girl—A Portrait 


the artist has portrayed that mysterious and delicious She 
ation worships above all other dei 
self climbs the uncouth incen 
that miraculous Essence 
dess supreme of the new 
unders of traffic, 


whom our civiliz 
less Being to wh 
million fervent praye 
The New York Girl—God 
feet surge murdering th 
thousand skyscrapers; to 
Perpetually an entire, amor 
vivid and ferocious age in w 
this Creature worshipped, nor 


and cities alike, be the 
world is at her feet. 
ruled so colossal a kingdom. Indeed 
human history may be compared wi 
by comparison with her, the happi 
without happiness; the lo 


y humble or proud, vast or negligible. 


y she is, and so carefree a queen never 
» if we ask ourselves “What queen in all 
th this one?” the answer is “None”; for, 
est queen who ever lived appears quite 
veliest seems less beguiling. Glancing 


ties, that fragile but fear- 
se of a hundred times a 
of our extraordinary era, 
world. Beneath her tiniest 
about her are the summits of a 
frivolous body yearns fiercely and 
» Upward city—incarnation and 
Yet not by New York alone is 
ty or nation, but by all nations 
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The Theatre and the Motion Pictures 


Summarizing Vanity Fair's Symposium on the War Between Stage and Films 


OUSED by existing, or threatened con- 
ditions in the theatre, Vanity Fair 
has been printing a series of articles, 

by various people, in an effort to determine if 
possible how much the theatre is menaced by 
the movies, or in what way, and whither the 
general drift of the theatrical current is tend- 
ing. When the series was projected Jast winzer 
there was no little excitement on Broadway at 
the news that a famous film producer had 
acquired more or less control over certain 
theatrical producers, or was backing their ven- 
tures. As one theatrical firm was already en- 
tirely financed by a motion picture company, 
the control of several more seemed to threaten 
something of an artistic disaster, since it was 
assumed that the film people would hardly care 
to back plays unsuited to the screen. The 
dramatic authors immediately united into a 
“closed shop”, insisting on a contract which 
forbade the managers to sell a motion picture 
option on their work to any one film producer, 
without competitive bidding and the author’s 
consent. This move on the part of the play- 
wrights was, of course, primarily one of pecuni- 
ary self protection. But it was successful in 
uniting all dramatists into a solid front, and 
they won their demands. Since that victory, 
less has been heard about the “‘movie control” 
of our drama, No doubt a film producer is less 
likely to back a play if he cannot be sure in 
advance of the film rights to it. 


UT as Mr. Brock Pemberton, an indepen- 

dent play producer, pointed out in his con- 
tribution to Vanity Fairs symposium, an even 
greater deterrent is the fact that only a small 
percentage of plays turn out to be good (or 
popular) screen material. Certainly there is no 
advantage to the film producer in paying money 
tostage a failure; there is small advertising value 
in a failure, and if the manuscript can be made 
into a good movie, it might just as well be made 
into one at once, without preliminary stage trial. 
On the other hand, the movie man, even more 
than the theatrical producer, is unable to pre- 
dict what will be successful on the stage. The 
result is that the film firm which has for some 
time controlled a play-producing company has 
probably lost heavily on the venture, and of all 
the plays mounted during recent seasons 
(almcst every one, of course, for sale to the 
movies at a price), only a small percentage have 
reached the screen. In other words, it doesn’t 
appear to be profitable for the film producers 
to assume any considerable control of play 
producing, nor likely that they will make any 
future efforts to do so. 

Nevertheless, it is assumed by most all of 
the writers (even the optimistic Mr. Lee 
Shubert) that the competition of the movies has 
diverted audiences from the theatre, and that 
the conditions of play production have been 
greatly changed and difficult situations created. 
Mr. Pemberton has pointed out in detail how 
the elimination of the small town theatres 
(diverted now to the movies) and the shrinkage 
of attendance at the spoken drama in large 
centres have driven the drama in on New York, 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


resulting in a mad scramble for theatres, and 
consequent high rentals. With small chance of 
profit from a road tour, the play producer must 
get into New York and succeed there, or go to 
the wall. He must guarantee a minimum rental 
to the New York theatre, even minimum re- 
ceipts sometimes, cr get out. In other words, 
he must have capital to start with, and a play 
which can attract a considerable amount of 
attention. The day of the excellent play 
which could go along making a living for ali 
concerned on $5,000 or $6,000 a week is over. 
It has to be a “wow”, And the day of the 
butter and egg man, the theatrical backer, 1s 
here as never before. It is a chaotic and pathet- 
ically wasteful situation, though excellent for 
the theatre owners, who collect their minimum 
rent, come frost or hit. 

Mr. Lee Shubert, who not only owns a score 
of theatres in New York, but owns or controls 








THE NEW LOVE 


By DororHy ParKER 


If it shine or if it rain, 
Little will I care or know. 
Days, like drops upon a pane, 
Slip, and join, and go. 


At my door’s another lad; 
Here’s his flower in my hair. 

If he find me pale and sad, 
Will he find me fair? 


I sit looking at the floor. 
Little will I think or say 

If he seek another door; 
Even if he stay. 











innumerable others across the entire U.S.A., is 
solvent and cheerful. He admits the one-night 
stands are gone; he admits a play has to be a 
“wow” to get by; but he says business both in 
New York and on the read is as good as ever, 
if not better. On the face of the returns he 
is probably right, too. No doubt his income is 
larger than it used to be, and even his theatres 
in St. Louis or Detroit earn more. But he 
neglects to point out something implicit in Mr. 
Pemberton’s article—that these receipts come 
from big revues and musical comedies, and in 
a very few cases only from the finer and subtler 
spoken dramas. I myself last winter, in a large 
mid-western city, went over the list of attrac- 
tions for the season, and their box office takings. 
Every second or third week a revue or “girl 


show” came along, and gathered in from 
$20,000 to $35,000. Between shows came 
plays, many by famous authors, or presented by 
famous actors, and took in $6,000, or maybe as 
low as $2,000. At the end of the year the 
theatre “showed a handsome profit—but the 
producers of those spoken dramas didn’t get 
any of it! It came from a type of entertain- 
ment which is, of course, perfectly legitimate 
—or can be, when it isn’t vulgarized into a sex- 
ual orgy to attract the boobs—but which is not, 
after all, the English drama. It is, however, the 
only type of theatrical entertainment, by and 
large, now able to compete with the movies for 
the patronage of the American public. 

So when Mr. Shubert says business on the 
road is as profitable as it ever was, and the 
theatre is as secure as it ever was in public 
favour, he is not speaking of quite what Vanity 
Fair (or Mr. Pemberton) means by the theatre. 
He is leaving out the drama—rather an 
important item. 





R. RALPH, BLOCK, once a dramatic 

critic but now connected with the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures, took in his ar- 
ticle a quite naturally belligerent attitude, 
and retorted “Is Zat So?” to all those who 
afirm or imply that the theatre’s ills are due 
to the debasing influence of the movies. 
Why, he asked, should the dramatists raise such 
a howl at the supposed threat of movie contrel 
of play producers (except as it might cause their 
film rights to yield less!) when for years they 
have hoped and prayed every time they had a 
play put on that some movie man would buy 
it from them? Why should they pen denun- 
ciations of the movies with their right hands, 
while stretching out their left for movie 
money? And who are they, anyhow, to throw 
the first brick? Whereupon Mr. Block enumer- 
ated several excellent and stirring motion pic- 
tures, and several concoctions of slush, hokum, 
smut and flapdoodle labelled spoken dramas, by 
way of comparison. The movies, he feels, are on 
the march upward, they are vital to the lives 
of millions, and they will be less and less con- 
cerned with the spoken stage and its material, 
more and more with their own technique .and 
peculiar subject matter. At any rate, when the 
people of the theatre begin hurling stones at 
the movies, Mr. Block hears the shatter of 
glass. I’m afraid the sound is at least faintly 
audible to some of the rest of us. 

And I think that Mr. John Emerson, former 
President of the Actors’ Equity, in his amusing 
and vitriolic paper last month, put his finger 
on the source of all the trouble—our touching 
but unjustified belief that appreciation of fine 
dramatic art was once the possession of all peo- 
ple, but has now been done foully to death by 
movies, radios and revues. Once the drama was 
the dominant, if not the only, form of public 
amusement, and once it was supported very 
actively by the cultivated minority (to use a 
rather sickening term, but an inevitable one in 
this connection) and to a lesser degree (cer- 

(Continued on page 118) 











THE PLOT OF THESE TWO PAGES 


A sad story is told on these two pages. Drusilla, at left, is a most marriageable 
maid. Her mother considers Donald a most eligible young man. But Donald thinks 
shudderingly of the awful expenses in which marriage will involve him. Yet in one day 
(yesterday, to be accurate) he spent exactly $116.50 in quest of a single romance. 
His expenses will be found listed on these pages. Ask any young man in any large city 
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To Wed or Not to Wed, That Is the Question 


Invoices By FISH 
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10 A. M. 


The first of Donald’s expenses. 
Elvira calls up from the Ritz 
to coo, “It’s me. I’m here. What 
are you going to do about it?” 
The usual courtesy must be 
extended, a box of those long 
tailed roses that retail ata dollar 
a yard. Bang goes twelve dollars 


1 P. M. 


Donald called to take Gloria 
to the hair dresser’s. Gloria is 
one of The Great Temptations 
which he has been unable to 
resist. Running true to form, 
she kept him waiting so long 
that the taxi ticked off four 
dollars before they even moved 


2 P. M. 


Lunch in the Eden Restaurant 
where a knowing leer at the 
servitor produces the cutest 
little cocktails, modestly priced 
at $1.25 a throw. Angela adores 
them and has already absorbed 
one third of her daily dozen, 
while poor Donald vainly sighs 


3 P.M. 


Feeling slightly inflamed, Don- 
ald makes the grand gesture by 
taking Muriel to drive in one 
ef those private-looking cars 
that set you back three times 
the usual rate. Willy, nilly, 
you must believe what the 
dignified chauffeur tells you 
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4 P. M. 


But our hero’s worst moment is 
when Gretel, out shopping, drops 
in at Cartier’s and prices pearl 
necklaces from $1500 up. Thank 
God, she found none that were 
just the right colour and Donald 
got out without spending a cent 
on gilding this particular lily 


7.30 P. M. 


Arbutus is just a slip of a girl 
but her appetite at dinner is full 
grown. Also she has an uncanny 
way of selecting the most ex- 
pensive dishes without even 
looking at the card. Honey-dew 
melons, caviare, paté de foie 
gras Strasburg ... it’s a gift 


oP. Me. 
Alla is, Russian and thinks that 
all Americans are millionaires, 
and in love with her. At the 
summer revues she must have 
the little stage box where her 
exotic beauty can successfully 
compete with the professionals. 
This location comes mighty high 


MIDNIGHT 


Dancing on the roof doesn’t 
sound expensive, but try it and 
see. Lucette is a favourite at 
the night clubs because she 
knows how to make her escorts 
come across to doormen, head- 
waiters and orchestra leaders. 
It all adds up pretty terribly 


2 A. M. 


Then there was supper with 
Dorine, Donald’s latest craze, 
where he shot the works and 
ordered wine at a discreet and 
elegant speak-easy. He never 
thought of the expense until the 
next morning when his wallet 
looked like practically nothing 


4 A. M. 


Home, James. Dorine has gone 
home with a girl friend, but 
Helena is there and must be 
taken home. She lives four 
dollars north of 42nd Street. 
Riding home, on the subway, 
Donald sadly wonders if a wife 
might not be cheaper in the end 
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HE triumphs of the American golfers 

this summer, and especially those of the 

incomparable Bobby, have sent a ripple 
of imitation over the British Isles. Old tand 
young, tall and short, fat and lean are all tying 
themselvés into knots of the sincerest form oi 
flattery in swinging the club “in the American 
style”. Even Mr. Hilton, winner of many 
championships, who was born. in 1869, has, 
with an imperishably youthful enthusiasm, 
been making experiments. 

What, then, is this distinctive American style, 
and when and where did it arise? I do not 
remember to have been impressed by its pecul- 
iarly characteristic nature when I first visited 
America and saw an American championship in 
1913. Or at least I was only impressed by one 
particular feature of it, namely that the Amer- 
ican golfers played their iron clubs in much the 
same sort of way as they did their wooden ones. 
They were essentially swingers with their irons, 
whereas we had been brought up on a dictum 
of Mr. Laidlay’s: “As soon as you swing an iron 
you begin to go wrong.” We had been taught 
that the stroke with an iron was much shorter 
and sharper, and should have a distinct element 
of the “hit” in it. When, however, I saw the 
American golfers again after the war, and 
especially when I came to America in 1922, I 
was struck with the fact that they had evolved 
a style of their own, and that they nearly ail 
played, subject of course to personal idiosyn- 
cracies, in much the same style. That fact has 
become more and more marked ever since. An 
American golfer playing on a British course 
could be picked out by a competent observer, to 
whom he was visible swinging on the sky line. 
And since it has beaten us so thoroughly, there 
must be something in this style that we ought, 
if we can, to analyse and imitate. 


AM not going to be too technical. There- 

fore, I will simply say that the American 
style, as seen through British spectacles, consists 
in a very close stance, i.¢., with the feet very 
near together, and a very big and full pivot or 
turn of the hips. Furthermore the old florid 
Scottish waggle has been ruthlessly pruned of its 
superfluous ornament, and the club is taken back 
with a truly admirable leisureliness. There is 
also that marked similarity in the method of 
playing both wooden and iron clubs, and the 
iron-shots are taken noticeably clean; the 
American golfer is kind to the green and the 
green keeper and does not send brutally large 
divots hurtling through the air. On this last 
point I was “intrigued” by a remark of the :I- 
lustrious Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s in a letter to 
me the other day. Mr. Hutchinson is not now, 
alas!, well enough to play or to watch golf, but 
he still follows it with interest. His comment 


Real Golfing Flattery 
How England is Copying Our Golfers 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


on the taking of iron shots cleanly was that this 
could never have been done in old days when 
the ball, as often as not, lay in a hard little cup; 
it had only been made possible by the perfec- 
tion of modern green keeping. That is no 
doubt true and well worthy of note, but I do 
not think it disposes of the whole point. It 
used, in those old days, to be held that, quite 
apart from bad lies, there was an especial virtue 
in the chunk of turf that was cut out by the 
flashing iron head: the ball so struck flew 
straighter thay one hit clean. Judging by the 
iron play of Mr. Jones and others, that now 
appears to be a fallacy. 


N any case this is by the way. I was talking 

of the typical American swing with its free, 
lithe turn of the hips. It seems to me that this 
swing may, to some extent at any rate, be traced 
to the fact that the American golfers have 
founded their methods on what I may call the 
good, old-fashioned, copy-book maxims of the 
game. These maxims were originally written 
down by us in our copy-books but we have gone 
worshipping at strange shrines and neglected 
them, whereas America has religiously and very 
profitably adhered to them. What are the dec- 
trines laid down in our old text-books? There 
is, to begin with, “Slow back”. Well, the 
American golfer takes the club beautifully slow 
back. There is “Follow through”, The Amer- 
ican always comes right through, whereas some 
of us have been seduced into the belief that 
once the ball has been given a good, hard punch 
it does not matter what happens to the club. 
Then there is the turn of the body and Heaven 
knows that has been drummed into us in all the 
books that ever were written. Really it seems 
to me that the American golfers have practised 
what was preached to them, whereas we have 
preached and have not practised. 

I have to admit that this “copy-book” theory 
of mine does not explain the close stance. 
That was never preached in the old books. It is 
quite clearly a new development. Anybody who 
tries the experiment for himself knows that to 
stand with feet close together makes for less 
exertion. Let him “straddle” his feet and he 
has a feeling of great power but harder work. 
The combination of a close stance and a free 
pivot makes the body do most of the work and 
spare the arms-as much as possible. And, when 
we watch Mr. Jones, the first and most abiding 
impression that we get is of the extraordinariiy 
small apparent exertion. True, when we stand 
quite close to him, we are conscious of the club 
head coming to the ball with a venomous 
“swish” but at a little distance away he looks 
almost absurdly gentle. 


In any case my “copy-book” explanation is 


anything but a complete one. For one very ex- 
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cellent reason, golf is not learned altogether 
out of books. The assiduous young golfer may 
read many books and think very hard about the 
game, but he learns primarily by imitating good 
players and secondly, by attending to their 
spoken words of wisdom, which are often dif. 
ferent from their written ones. Therefore, at 
least some and probably a great deal of the 
credit for this most efficient American style, 
must be given to those who constituted the early 
golfing models in America. It is notéworthy 
that some, at any rate, of the most prominent of 
these came from one particular Scottish course, 
Carnoustic. From Carnoustie came the great 
golfing family of Smith: Alec, Willie and Mac. 
donald, and also Stuart Maiden, who had, | 
believe, a good deal to do with the early tuition 
of Mr. Bobby Jones. In a recent article, Mr. 
Hilton mentions that the first time he ever saw 
Willie Smith play he noticed that he stood with 
his feet very close together. 
en which some future historian of golfing style 
may perhaps build up an imposing edifice of 
theory. Here again is another little point of 
some interest. Among all our leading amateurs 
there is one whose style undoubtedly comes 
much nearer to the American model than does 
that of any other: This is last year’s champion, 
Mr. Robert Harris. He has his feet rather close 
together, he stands rather near the ball, with 
his arms well in to his side and he has a re- 
markably big, free turn of the body. And— 
this is the point: Mr. Harris was bred on the 
links of Carnoustie, and as a boy played con- 
stantly with the Smiths and with Stuart Maiden, 
If this be a coincidence, it is at any rate an 
entertaining qne. 


N ingenious suggestion is made by another 
of our ex-champions, Sir Ernest Holder- 
ness, in an article in Golf I/lustrated. His ex 
planation is based on the difference between 
the climatic conditions in Britain and America, 
The two most obvious differences from a golf- 
ing point of view are that there is less wind in 
America, and that it is hotter there. The wind 
explanation will hardly do. Some people here 
used to cherish the belief that if their visitors 
had to play in one of our typical seaside winds 
they would be undone. That has been shown 
to be a complete fallacy. Mr. Sweetser had to 
play in a wind at Muirfield and no one else 
there played iron shots as straight to the pin as 
he did. Moreover, generally speaking, the 
American players had never showed themselves 
in any degree disturbed by the breezes. So 
“that cock won’t fight” and Sir Ernest dismisses 
the wind and pins his faith to “the difference 
in temperature and atmosphere”. Certainly 
there is a great difference—We play much ot 
(Continued on page 122) 
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The Woman Disputed Among Men—Ann Harding 


; ‘aine of Franz fel’s “Schweiger” Now Enacting the 
The Young Actress Seen Here Last Year as the Heroine of Franz Werfel s “Schwerg g 


* >> 
nm the Curre “ 7oman Disputed Among Men 
Principal Feminine Role, Opposite Lowell Sherman, in the Current Play, “A Wome p g 
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EORGE BELLOWS was an enthusiastic follower of pugil- 

ism. No Jess than six oil paintings by him are of prize-fight 
subjects. Eight years before Bellows died he made his first 
lithograph. He achieved 188 lithographs in all, fifteen of them 
being prints of the prize-ring. The two most famous lithographs 
in this group are A Stag at Sharkey’s and Dempsey-Firpo. It 
is not generally known, however, that of the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight, he made two stones, a proof of the second (and less 





FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


known) of which is reproduced here. In making the present 
stone, the artist concentrated on a smaller scene and a more 
limited group of figures. This second print is known as Dempsey 
Through the Ropes. It shows us the most dramatic moment of 
that memorable bout. It is a matter of interest to remember 
that, at this fight, Bellows himself was sitting in the first row 
of ring-side seats; so close, indeed, that, by reaching out 
his right arm, he could have touched the champion as he fell. 


Dempsey Through the Ropes——Lithograph by Bellows 


The Second of the Artist’s Impressions of Dempsey’s Memorable Battle with Firpo 
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Suzanne Lenglen 


A Critical Estimate of the French Prodigy Who Has Recently Turned Professional 


HERE is no more colourful figure in 

women’s tennis today than Suzanne 

Lenglen, the French girl who has for 
seven years been the undisputed champion of 
the world, and whose recent desertion to the 
ranks of professionalism caused such a furor, 
Her fiery nature on and off the courts, as much 
gs the extraordinary brilliance of her tennis, has 
kept her constantly in the pub- 
liceye. In every tournament in 
which she has taken part she has 
done something unusual, some- 
thing entirely without precedent 
in sport, which has brought her 
forcibly to the attention of the 
world. She is so intense and 
so dynamic that it is impossible 
to mention her name without 
taking sides. On the subject of 
Suzanne Lenglen there can be 
no such thing as indifference. 
To me, she has always seemed 
to have two distinct natures,—- 
one great, and the other, small. 
I have found her clever and, at 
the same time, unintelligent, 
kind and unkind, gentle and 
fierce, but I have never found 
her uninteresting. 

It is as a tennis player that 
she is really great, 
discuss some of the salient char- 
acteristics of her game,—ana- 
lyse, if I can, the factors which have made her 
the supreme figure in women’s tennis. I have 
plaved tennis against Suzanne Lenglen four 
times, and on many other occasions I have 
watched her defeating others as she defeated 
me. I believe I know some of the secrets of 
her success. 


Let me 





OST experts attribute Suzanne s remark- 
able skill almost entirely to her footwork: 
her agility in getting from one side of the 
court to the other. To a casual observer, who is 
trying to discover exactly what makes Suzanne 
Lenglen so much better than anyone else, it 
must seem that her amazing acrial antics, her 
prodigious leaps, are what differentiate her 
game from that of an ordinary, less successful, 
player. Many women have tried to imitate 
them. But, as a matter of fact, her acrobatics 
are superfluous, and would be of more harm 
than help to the tennis of most other players. 
Even Suzanne does not “jazz” her footwork 
when she finds herself hard-pressed in a match, 
Of course it is a great asset to be able to get to 
the ball quickly, but there are others, notably 
Mrs. Godfree, Mrs. Mallory and Joan Fry, 
who do not travel by air, and yet are sufficiently 
agile to reach the hardest shots. But it is when 
they do reach them that they are unable to 
emulate Suzanne, for then they have no such 
accuracy of stroke as she, and they lack the skill] 
necessary successfully to employ her tactics. 
First and foremost, Suzanne wins her matches 
because years of training have given her a re- 
markable control over the tennis ball, which, 
I dare say, is not equalled even by Tilden. 


By MARY K. BROWNE 


Suzanne seems to be able to place the hall 
exactly where she wants to. So well does she do 
this that she is rarely forced to use speed. 
Because she depends so much on accuracy and 
so little on speed, Lenglen’s strokes do not par- 
ticularly impress the average onlooker, but they 
are most depressing to her opponents, as I can 
testify. She usually employs a “‘loop” service, 





A TENNIS STAR LOOKS AT A QUEEN 


This unusual photograph shows Suzanne Lenglen, in the act of 
meeting Queen 
Wimbledon, England. This was the last amateur tournament in 
which the French girl played before turning professional. 
day after this picture was taken, Mlle. Lenglen failed to appear 
for her match and kept Her Majesty waiting for nearly an hour 


Mary during the recent tennis 


which dips over the net like a low lob. It is 
not hard, but it is always accurately placed to 
the opponent’s backhand, and takes a high, 
sideways bound, so that one must hit above the 
shoulder on the backhand and at the end of 
one’s reach, a position from which few women 
can make an aggressive return. A straight swift 
service is far easier to handle than Suzanne’s. 

In receiving a service, Lenglen seldom at- 
tempts to win a point outright, but prefers 
merely to return the ball safely and then wait 
for her opportunity. She knows perfectly well 
that she can keep the ball in play longer than 
her opponent, and she meanwhile keeps her 
hapless victim running frantically back and 
forth over the court until the victim is com- 
pletely exhausted. Suzanne, who has 
careful not to over-exert herself, is, at the end 
of the rally, as fresh as when it began. 

The fact is that Suzanne’s shots are not dif- 
ficult to reach, but they require her opponent 
to run herself ragged. Suzanne does not play 
her drop-shot, for example, with so much cut 
on it that it will die before it can be reached. 
That is not her plan,—not at all. Her idea is 
to have you reach the ball and return it safely, 
so that she can return it again to you, and make 
you run to the far corner of vour back court, 
and then up to the net, and again back to the 
other corner of your back court, until vou are 
so weary and winded that she can have the next 
few points for the asking. It is a skillful and 
well-executed trap,—nothing else. 

There is only one way to defeat the purpose 
of this trap of Suzanne’s. When you are drawn 
to the net, you must stay there, and try to win 


been 





matches 


The 


with a volley. If you are in the back court, you 
must make a desperate, do-or-die effort to end 
the rally with a placement, for to rally a long 
time with Suzanne is fatal, and, even if you win 
the point, the next point is surely Suzanne’s. 
When | saw Joan Fry, the husky young Brit- 
isher, scarcely able to stand up after winning 
one of these long-drawn-out points from Su- 
zanne, I decided then and there 
that I would risk everything at 


the net, rather than be run 
ragged on the base line. 
There is one way to beat 


Suzanne Lenglen. If her op- 
ponent can secure a good lead 
at the beginning of the match, 
Suzanne’s fragile nerves, as has 
been conclusively proven, go 
back on her. She seems to lose 
i her morale, and, as a result, even 
her wonderful accuracy deserts 
her. The only difficulty lies in 
obtaining such a lead. It is casy 
enough to dream about it, but 
when one is on a tennis court 
and faced with the necessity of 
taking actual games from Su- 
zanne, it is a different and ter- 
ribly difficult proposition,— 
almost an impossibility. 
Perhaps Suzanne can be beaten 
in some other way, but if there 
is another weak spot in 
game, she has taken good care to allow no one 
to discover what it is, or even that it exists. 


at 


her 


P to the present, she has accorded her rivals 

as little opportunity as possible to become 
accustomed to her style of play. I should say, 
offhand, that, during the seven years of her 
supremacy, Suzanne has appeared in real cham- 
pionship competitions, against her strongest 
rivals, about as often as Helen Wills has 
appeared in two years. Now, if you are not 
allowed to watch a player when she is in com- 
petition with people who might possibly beat 
her, you cannot hope to Jearn anything about 
her real game, and you cannot devise a method 
of defeating an intricate game which you have 
been unable to study. 

I must say that, although Suzanne is some- 
times disagreeable, pettish and bad-tempered 
on the courts, and although she plays a 
wholly heart-breaking, relentless game, she has 
been constantly sought as an opponent by other 
players, because the true sportswoman loves to 
battle a mighty adversary. There is not one 
red-blooded woman tennis player who would 
relish an easy victory or a gift of even one point 
from Suzanne. Her opponents expect to really 
carn their victories over her, if they are to be 
had at all. That is as it should be. 

Now for the other phase of Suzanne,—the 
phase that has made her such an extraordinary 
figure, that has caused her to be cheered and 
booed in the same breath, even in her own 
country,—her personality. 

She is tremendously intense, fiercely nervous. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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BECK & MACGREGOR, LONDON 


H. R. H. The Queen of Spain 


A Recent Portrait of the Former Victoria-Eugenia Christina, Princess of Battenberg 


HE present representative, on the distaff side, of the reigning house 

(Bourbon) of Spain, was born at Balmoral, Scotland, in 1887. She is the 
daughter of the late Prince Henry-Maurice von Battenberg and Princess Beatrice, 
the youngest daughter of the late Queen Victoria. The Queen of Spain became 
a Roman Catholic in March, 1906, and married King Alfonso XIII, at Madrid, 
in May of the same year. Her mother was, of course, an aunt of the present King 
of England. Victoria-Eugenia herself is a first cousin of George V, and first 


cousin-once-removed to Edward, Prince of Wales. Her mother’s sister (Victoria, 
Princess Royal) was the wife of the German Emperor Frederick III and mother of 
the dethroned ex-Kaiser. Six children have been born to the Spanish Queea. 
The eldest son and heir apparent is Alfonso, Prince of the Asturias, who is now 
19, The second son is Jaime, born in 1908. The Infantas are Beatriz and Maria- 
Christina, aged 17 and 15 respectively. There are two other sons—Juan Carles, 
13, and Gonzalo, 12. The Queen is a popular member of continental society 
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FTER months of sick-room I have just 
been allowed my first sip of wine. Red 
wine I mean, the juice of the grape 

(to be precise, the renowned Pinot grape) a 
Corton Clos du Roi, bought at the last Hospices 
de Beaune auction-sale in the fair country of 
France. Only a sip, but the Burgundians say 
their fine wines should always be sipped, which 
seems to justify my doctor, who can hardly, 
however, have practised what he preached, as 
he coolly finished the rest of the bottle. But 
what a combination of sensations in that sip! 
Que de choses dans un moment! And not 
merely physical sensations, but purely aesthetic 
impressions, for the wise man never drinks a 
fine wine just to slake his thirst or, indeed, 
solely to gratify his palate, but to enjoy the 
literary and historic associations that cluster 
round any really “great” wine. The wise man, 
I say, but how few men have this wine-wisdom, 
how few merely the Socratic wisdom to know 
when they are ignorant! Men suppose them- 
selves to be drinking Burgundy because that 
name is on the bottle coupled with that of some 
Californian or Australian source, which is ob- 
viously off the French map. It would be no 
bad thing if a little wine-geography could be 
taught in our schools, for future use. 


NE might early learn the situation of the 
Céte de Dijon, the Céte de Beaune, and 
the Céte d’Or. The future joys of travelling, 
not to mention wine-bibbing, would be all the 
sweeter for such preliminary knowledge. I 
motored through Burgundy the year before the 
war, and saw those historic Cétes and the Clos 
at whose gates the pining French regiment 
stands to arms and salutes, and wandered, an 
enchanted vagrant, over all that pleasant coun- 
tryside, using as a point de repére the Hétel de 
la Cloche at Dijon. And there I heard a story 
of an American tourist who naively asked the 
landlord whether he preferred Claret or Bur- 
gundy—this in the very heart of Burgundy it- 
self!—and was answered in terms not suitable 
for print. 
But the most peculiar charm of my experi- 
ence was not the vinosity of it, so to speak, but 
the blend of that with so many other associa- 


Wine: A Tribute 


The Need tor Discrimination in Vintages in the Interest of Elegant Accomplishment 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


tions, mainly bookish, of course, as a bookman’s 
are apt to be, which spiritualized the mere 
flavour of the grape. We had passed by the 
ruins of Buffon’s chdteau and tower at Mont- 
bard—Buffor, who openly preferred the petits 
cins of his own céte to all the illustrious vin- 
tages that grew further south—and noted the 
spot, not a whit less sacred to me—where the 
Abbé Coignard fell under the dagger of the 
Jew Moise in Anatole France’s most character- 
istic book. We journeyed on, always through 
vine-clad hills, to Semur-en-Auxois, celebrated 
for memories of Mme. de Sévigné and her 
cousin Bussy, till we found in a chiéteau hard 
by one of those American friends who, settling 
down in Europe, become just a little more 
European than the natives, p/us Arabes que 
Arabic, and who, in this choice instance, 
speedily got to know more about Burgundy 
wines than the Burgundians themselves—or 
would have you think so—but I must not give 
my friend away. At Dijon I drank, upon his 
advice, an incomparable Montrachet, surely one 
of the finest of white wines, and carefully re- 
frained from troubling mine host of the 
C/oche with inopportune comparisons of Bur- 
gundy and Claret. 

.. » Heigh ho! Those things happened in 
the year before the war—an incredibly happy 
time. I never sip Burgundy now without see- 
ing in my mind’s eye the pepper-box towers of 
Semur-en-Auxois and hearing the cheery tones 
of my Gallicised American friend. 

I have not been digressing. My journey 
was through what is the classic Province of 
France for nearly all expert wine-drinkers 
(though truth compels me to add that, with 
the exception of Chad/is, the very first cris of 
the classic Province are found southward of 
my route, i.e. between Dijon and Beaune— 
among them that Gréves Enfant Jésus which is 
surely the very choicest of red Burgundies and 
can still, I rejoice to think, be brought to table 
at the Athenacum in Pall Mall). 

But it is time, someone will say, I ceased 
celebrating full-flavoured Burgundy and paid 
my tribute to the tamer, many will say, 
but perhaps more delicate delights of C/aret. 
Far be it from me to undervalue those delights. 


81 


GATHERING 
THE GRAPES 


A romantic panel by 
Arthur B. Davies, 
originally exhibited at 
the Montross Galler- 
ies in New York. This 
panel was hailed by 
critics as being in 
Davies’ best period 
and manner—a_ real 
masterpiece by a true 
American painter 


The poct Keats used to cover his tongue with 
pepper, the better, he said, to taste the flavour 
of “cool, delicious C/aret”. Well, poets have 
queer notions of wine. For mere prosers, pep- 
pering the tongue is not perhaps the best prepa- 
ration for the palate. Nor is the “coolness” of 
Claret, except in the dogdays, a recommenda- 
tion. Let it be of the temperature of the room, 
and have stood in it for, say, twenty-four hours 
before being brought to table—also, sce that 
the wine-waiter doesn’t omit to bring you the 
cork with the decanted wine. That will be 
absolutely trustworthy evidence of the wine’s 
origin and birth-year, for French law on the 
subject is admirably strict. Talking of the 
wily wine-waiter, I remember one of them 
bringing with pompous parade of care a bottle 
of Burgundy in its “cradle” in a Boulevard 
restaurant to another American friend (what, 
another, you say! Yes, I am fortunate enough 
to possess many American friends) who 
solemnly proceeded to shake the bottle! To 
the wine-waiter’s protests he merely re- 
plied, “Why, haven’t you been shaking it 
yourself all the way up from the cellar?” 
This tribute to the virtue of perfect sincerity, 
I may add, hardly made up to me for the 
shaken wine. 

“Claret for boys,” said Dr. Johnson, in an 
age when C/aret was probably thinner than 
now, being less well cared for (and largely 
drunk by Scotchmen, who were not particularly 
good judges), “port for men, brandy for 
heroes!” There is something in this comparison 
of port with brandy—of which, indeed, it for 
the most part consists—but nothing in that of 
Claret with either. C/aret is notoriously freer 
from alcohol than any other fermented juice of 
the grape. My titular subject is wine——to 
which questions of alcoholic value are wholly 
irrelevant. Just there is the distinction between 
the connoisseur of wine and the wine guzzler. 
The one drinks, or rather sips, to gratify his 
palate, and at the same time his aesthetic tastes, 
he judiciously combines the spiritual with the 
material in his pleasures, further, he is de- 
liberately carrying on a great world-tradition, 
“older than any history that is written in any 


(Continued on page 110) 
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HELEN HAYES 
The heiress-apparent to the 
Maude Adams repertory had 
often trod the boards in Wash- 
ington before her New York dé- 
but in J. M. Barrie’s Dear Brutus 


WALLY EDDINGER 
Along with Elsie Leslie, 
Eva Tanguay and others 
he infested America with 
replicas of Mrs. Burnett’s 
velvet-breeched lordling 








of Cissie Loftus’’. 
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LITTLE MINNIE MADDERN 
Mrs. Fiske was so billed in the theatrical advertisements 
which heralded her New York début in 1870. She played all 
the notable children’s réles of her time and, as the infant 
Duke of York, was choked to death nightly by the leading 
tragedians of the palmy days. She also played Little Eva 





LITTLE ELSIE 


These three photographs recall the early days of America’s own Miss 
Janis in vaudeville where she was long known as “The Pocket Edition 
Her start was so precocious that even ‘when she was 
being starred in The Vanderbilt Cup the Gerry Society proved ex- 


ceedingly annoying to Mrs. Janis who looks after the interests of Elsie 


DONALD GALLAHER 


Starting in at four with Sol 
Smith Russell, this gifted 


kid was destined to become Some Advantages of an Early Start: 


one of the most chronically 
misspelled actors of his day 


A Few Early Portraits of Distinguished American Players Who Reported 
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FRED STONE 


You might never suspect that 
Fred Stone once played Topsy 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but you 
would surely recognize him as 
an old graduate of the circus 






GREGORY KELLY 


This comedian started 
in at so tender an age 
that he had to use another 
boy’s birth certificate to 
sneak into the theatre 





MARILYN MILLER 


Still the most popular and most highly paid prima donna of 
American musical comedy, this dazzling lady began work in 
the amusement parks when the entire family constituted a 
migratory vaudeville act known as the Five Columbians. In 
the popular Sunny Miss Miller is at the peak of her career 








FRANK TINNEY 


Except for interludes devoted 
to life-saving, embalming, and 
an army captaincy, respectively, 
Tinney has been on the stage 
since Baby Frank sang at Keith’s 


GENEVIEVE TOBIN 


The Four Tobins were put to 
work as soon as they left the 
nursery but since then the 
theatre has lost or mislaid the 
two brothers of the Tobin family 








VIVIAN TOBIN 


This is the younger of the 
two Tobin sisters, but 
thanks to the long run of 
Little Old New York, the 
older is the better known 


Stars Who Were Stars as Children 


Directly from the Nursery to the Stage Door and Who Are Still Famous 








FIGUREA 


The proper method 


lady to mount a horse is similar 
to climbing into a Pullman berth 





HAIL AND FAREWELL 
The advisability of “riding 
astride” has been agitated but 
the cross-saddle will be the fad 


for a 
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FIGUREB 


In mounting, put the foot in the 
groom’s right hand and at an 
agreed signal straighten the knee 


Equestrianism For Ladies 
The American Girl Goes A-Horse in Search of Health, Strength, and Beauty 


HESE fine fall days, with the air like 

wine and the leaves crisp under foot, 

what is more pleasant to mount upon, to 
gallop with over hill and dale, to rein in at 
last beside one’s hitching-post and dismount 
from, tired but happy, than—a horse? 

It is a thousand pities that woman’s good 
comrade, the Bicycle, has felt her 
fickleness. The tendency of late 
has been to allow this faithtul 
friend to slip into the discard; 
and today lady cyclists on the 
Avenue are few and far between. 
Park Avenue no longer witnesses 
the familiar row of high-wheeled 
“bikes” drawn up before Mrs. 
Rensselaer’s verandah at tea-time. 
Fashionable dowagers have cs- 
chewed this loyal machine for 
roller-skates or the luxury of a 
motor-cycle side-car; and the 
democratic Bicycle secms doomed 
to neglect. 

Yet with the passing of the 
Bicycle, ladies have turned at last 





By COREY FORD 


The selection of the proper dress for the 
saddle (i.e., for the lady riding iz the saddle) 
is of the first importance; since once a habit 
is formed by a young girl, it is often very hard 
to change and may last for years, particularly 
if made of some durable material. Safety- 
skirts should always be worn; and of these 
there are several different pat- 
terns. One is practically an apron, 
which has no back to it, but which 
on the saddle gives the effect of a 
skirt. This model is apt to prove 
awkward, however, when the lady 
dismounts, unless she is wearing 
a similar skirt in the rear or walks 
backwards. A more modest pat- 
tern has an open seam back of the 
legs and up around the pommel, 
which may be fastened together 
when the wearer is off the horse. 
The safest way is to wear both 
these skirts at once, and stay on the 
horse anyway till after twilight. 

The underclothing for riding 


should be as carefully considered 


to the healthful exercise of horse- DRESS as the outer garments. The corset 
back riding; and the morning can- The selection of the or corset waist should be loose 

ii “Fif A niet: Than. aol proper dress for the : .'s Raiilliat. cue. 
ter down Fifth Avenue has suc- eile tn of the giene- enoug or absolute comfort; 


ceeded the brisk spin on a wheei 
through upper Harlem. Of late 
the popularity of equestrianism 
for ladies has progressed by leaps and bounds, 
as indeed has the horse; and the “Shorsewoman” 
is fast becoming a familiar figure among our 
younger débutantes. Consequently these few 
remarks at this season upon the finer points of 
horsewomanship may not be considered amiss. 

Being a horsewoman and being “horsy” are 
not synonymous; neither does one depend upon 
the other. The sensitive girl need not feel 
that her intimate association with horses wiil 
in any way lower her own standards to the 
level of those of the horse. Just as “fine 
feathers” do not make “fine birds”, so do 
stable slang, groomish mannerisms or “sporty” 
clothes not indicate a good horsewoman. 


est importance. In rid- 
ing, dress is a habit 


and balbriggan drawers, such as 
the boys wear, are best in the 
long run (e.g., from thigh to ankle, 
and return). Over the drawers may be worn a 
pair of equestrian tights, riding-breeches, or a 
plain oak barrel. 

A black derby is the correct hat for winter, 
and a plain straw sailor for summer, the three- 
cornered hat being a recent innovation and 
distinctly unbecoming. Hats should be worn 
well down on the forehead, and fastened be- 
neath the chin with a broad elastic. The hair 
should be plainly braided and tied at the neck 
with a ribbon; and for neckwear I recommend 
an Ascot stock fastened with an appropriate 
pin, such as a horse medallion. 

Very baggy riding-breeches and polo-legged 
boots should be worn in the cross-saddle. The 


stiff riding-boot is much better than the legging, 
as it does not disclose the shape of the limb, 
The coat should be split up the back to allow 
the skirts to fall on either side of the horse, 
and securely fastened to a button on each knee 
(the rider’s knee). In this manner the whole 
thigh and upper limb are concealed, providing 
the natticst and withal most modest costume for 
the rider. On the other hand, the most modest 
costume for the horse consists of a pair of long 
Jace drawers which are drawn up over his rear 
legs and tied securely about his stomach. Spats 
should be fastened just below the fetlock. 

The advisability of “riding astride” has been 
much agitated of late; but for my own part I 
earnestly believe that the cross-saddle for 
women will prove more or less of a fad, and 
will disappear with such, inventions as the 
radio and the aeroplane. Most women are too 
broad-shouldered across the hips, and too short 
and thick from the hip to the knee, either to 
look well or ride well astride; and then there 
is something also to be said for the feelings of 
the horse. <A horse #s sensitive. 

The proper method for a lady to mount a 
horse is very similar to that of a lady climbing 
into the upper berth of a Pullman, except 
that there isn’t any ladder. In mounting from 
the ground, stand on the left side of the horse, 
gather the reins in the right hand, and place 
the hand on the upper pommel; then grasp 
the horn of the saddle with the left hand and 
face slightly toward the horse’s shoulder. Put 
the ball of the left foot in the groom’s right 
hand (Figure B) and at an agreed signal 
straighten the left knee and at the same time 
spring from his hand as he gives a sudden up- 
ward impetus. 

Picking yourself up from the ground on the 
opposite side of the horse, with the assistance 
of the groom, and dusting off your clothes, 
you will next attempt to mount the horse from 
the right side. Place the ball of the right foot 
in the groom’s hand and vault upward, just a3 
the horse yawns and edges sideways in disgust, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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ing, ETCHING BY JON SLOAN 

mh ROBERT HENRI AND JOHN SLOAN JOSEPH SZIGETI (Left) 

1] : Because they are two of the most distinguished Because he made his début at thirteen; because 
ow artists in America; because they both learned he plays without affectation or acrobatics; be- 

Orse, their métier at the Pennsylvania Academy of cause he is a connoisseur in painting; because, 

knee Fine Arts; because they have been very close last year, he played with every important 

friends for thirty years; and, finally, because orchestra in America; and, finally, because he 

hole they have always fought the same artistic battles is soon to make another extensive tour here 
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lace STEICHEN WIDE WORLD 

rasp 

and 

Put RICHARDSON WRIGHT QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA 

ight Because he is a discerning essayist and Because she is a granddaughter of Queen 

sal critic; because his volume, Feodor Vlad- Victoria and of Emperor Alexander II 

: . imir Larrovitch, was the most elaborate of Russia; because she is the author of 

ime literary hoax of our day; because he is twelve books; because she is considered 

up- an authcrity on Russian affairs; because one of the most beautiful of reigning 
‘ he has fathered six handbooks on Amer- queens; because she is a noted sports- 

ican decoration; and, finally, because woman; and, finally, because she is soon 

the he is the editor of House & Garden to pay a visit to the United States 

nce 

hes, GEORGE MOORE 

rom Because, since 1877, he has been one of 

Foot the most prolific of modern novelists; 
. because he is a brilliant literary stylist; 

t as because he is the son of an Irish 

ust, Member of Parliament; and, finally, 





because his new novel, Ulick and 
Soracha, will be published this fall 
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Rudolph Valentinot 
His Last Photograph, Taken August 6th, 1926, Shortly Before His Untimely Death in New York 
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The Career of the Dead Actor Which Ended Dramatically at Thirty-One 


ALENTINO, the Italian screen lover, 

was a graduate of the Royal Academy 

of Agriculture. His full name was 
Rodolpho Raffaele Pierre Filibert Guglielmi di 
Valinetina d’Antonguolla. His mother was the 
daughter of a Parisian doctor. His father was 
sometime captain of cavalry in the Italian 
army. He was later a veterinary surgeon. 

The young film player was that rare thing 
in Hollywood—an actor with emotional force 
and brains. Success in his profession gave him 
the poise of the cultivated continental. He was 
well grounded in the arts and literatures of his 
native Europe. 

Innately honest, he would, I think, if left 
to himself, have been above the cheap pretenses 
of his accidental calling. Valentino, like most 
foreign screen personalities of the first class, 
was superior to his American contemporaries. 
The American director or player does not sur- 
vive the chromo art stage of his childhood. 
Griffith is an example. De Mille is a twig from 
another branch. 

Victor Seastrom, the great Swedish director, 
von Stroheim, Emil Jannings, Pola Negri, 
Nazimova, George Fitzmaurice and Matt 
Moore are examples of people in the film busi- 
ness born on foreign soil who can talk of some- 
thing besides gas-lit opera houses on narrow- 
gauge railroads. 

Valentino was married twice. Both sacra- 
ments were failures. The first girl was the 
mistake of a youth who danced for a living. 
She was one of the many zeros in the arithmetic 
of life. Valentino had a great deal of trouble 
in erasing her. 


IS second wife, Winifred Hudnut, was 
the daughter of the well-advertised per- 
fumer. A member of a Russian ballet, she 
danced under the name of Natacha Rambova. 
While living with her husband in Holly- 
wood Miss Hudnut became so dictatorial that 
men associated with Valentino in the making 
of films did not wish to have her about. It 
was said that a clause in one of the Italian’s 
contracts forbade her on the set. 

Miss Hudnut had that superficial culture 
which led her to talk of a “career” as though 
it were something not of this earth. A career 
is generally ephemeral to those who talk too 
much about it. Valentino wanted a home. 
They agreed to disagree. 

It would seem that nearly all screen people 
spring from the Salvation Army bread line. 
Valentino was no exception. He arrived penni- 
less in America during the year 1913. Being 
an agriculturist, he dreamed at the time of a 
great farm in the West. He secured a position 
doing landscape work on the estate of Cornelius 
Bliss, Jr. He was discharged before any of 
the women saw him. He then worked a month 
for the New York Park Department. Dis- 
charged again. 

With no money, and a slight knowledge of 
English, he was forced out of one lodging 
house after another. During that winter he 
touched all the shores of destitution with hun- 
ger for a comrade. 


By JIM TULLY 


To keep alive, he cleaned the brass railings 
in front of the ugly box-like homes of the 
nouveaux riches. He had learned how to dance 
in Italy, but it had not occurred to him that he 
might make a living with his feet in cultured 
New York. 

Valentino was an intense individual. And 
one suffers little on the ragged edges of life 
without possessing intensity. A Bernhardt who 
was not intense would be just an ordinary 
woman. 

For a year in New York Valentino was a 
menial of sorts. It is hard to imagine it now. 
A fellow in the cellar of fortune is not the 
same person who views the scenery from the 
heights. But this is certain—Valentino was 
not cast in an ordinary mould. A fire burned 
in him. That it would have blazed him to 
even greater success at a later period of his life 
there is no doubt. He was really an actor. 
He had character. 

Many life-hungry women have literally 
been turned out of theatres in which Valentino 
appeared on the screen. Half the answer of 
this phenomenon may be seen in their own 
warped lives. Many of them were possibly 
club-women. That they saw in Valentino that 
which their tired hearts craved is not, to me, 
an evidence of bad taste. ‘They might have 
travelled a longer road and loved the shadow of 
a lesser man. 

It had been said in Hollywood that, once 
a waiter’s helper, he was ashamed of it. One 
day, feeling he was impulsively off his guard, 
I asked him... 

“I> “t true that you were a bus-boy in New 
York?” 

His heavy hand hit the table. 

“No, by God, it’s not true—but if I had 
been I’d be damn proud of it.” 

At this point, Fitzmaurice, the French di- 
rector who receives seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars for each film directed, said, ‘“That’s right, 
Rudy—it’s nothing to be ashamed of. I drove 
a truck in New York.” 


ONCE asked Valentino which character he 
would like best to play on the screen. 

“Cesare Borgia,” he answered. 

Surprised, I watched him closely as he con- 
tinued. 

“It would not be popular, but I want to play 
it for my very own. Borgia was not the man 
they say he was. His story was written by his 
enemies.” 

Forgetful of an interviewer who might deal 
with him unkindly, he quoted Machiavelli, 
Villari, Gregorovius and Sabatini to prove his 
points. 

Thinking of American women I ventured, 
“But Cesare had a mustache.” 

“Pd play him with one.” 

After that first terrible winter in New York 
when he was unable to find work of any kind, 
Valentino went in a mood of desperation to 
the headwaiter of a famous restaurant. He 
was given a position as a dancer. 

Within a year he was Joan Sawyer’s dancing 
partner. 


But still—such are the whims of humans— 
Valentino wanted to become a farmer on a 
large scale. He felt that he might find his 
opportunity in the West. With this idea in mind 
he joined a musical comedy company headed 
for California. The troupe stranded in San 
Francisco and the agriculturist-dancer tried 
to sell bonds for a living. 

He failed. 

Despondent, a chance meeting with an actor 
decided his career. The actor suggested that 
the young dancer try motion pictures. The 
trouper, with the generosity of his craft, also 
loaned him money upon which to live a few 
weeks in Hollywood. 

In three months, Valentino was unable to get 
even the lowest form of screen work—that 
of an extra player. Emmett Flynn, an ex-bell 
boy, then, as now, one of the most successful 
film directors, gave him his first work—at five 
dollars a day. 

It was a start. Flynn later gave him a better 
part, but the picture was in litigation for some 
years, and Valentino gained nothing but ex- 
perience. But that, of course, was important. 


OLLOWED in time two leading parts 

with Mae Murray. Miss Murray’s leading 
men are not supposed to act. They are merely 
good looking automatons around which the 
butterfly woman flies . . . and dances. 

Wearily the Italian made the rounds of the 
studios. He could obtain nothing but mediocre 
parts until chance threw him across the path 
of one of the brainiest and most artistic men 
who ever directed a picture—I refer to-Rex 
Ingram. 

He was selected by Ingram to play the part 
of Julio in Ibaiez’s Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. The picture finished—the ex- 
dancer was famous. He had, to speak in the 
colourful parlance of the film industry, “stolen 
the picture”. 

Following this picture he played in The 
Conquering Power and in .Nazimova’s screen 
version of Camille. 

He was next engaged by Famous Players- 
Lasky, for which firm he appeared in the most 
popular film he ever made, The Sheik. Fol- 
lowed other sex-ridden and ordinary pictures 
until he was given an opportunity to do real 
acting in Blood and Sand. 

A dispute over salary arose with Famous 
Players-Lasky and he remained off the screen 
for nearly two years. Students of the industry 
felt that the long “lay-off” would ruin his 
career. Being one of the most popular enter- 
tainers in the world, he retained his reputation. 
His return to the screen was a national event 
in the hearts of many women. His death was 
to them a poignant tragedy. 

The madness to cast Valentino in romantic 
pictures pursued, 

But through all this-maze of bad taste 
Valentino groped. None of it helped him as 
he wished to be helped. 

The last picture of the man who wanted 
to play Cesare Borgia was The Son of the 
Sheik. 
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THE POLO MATCHES AT MEADOW BROOK 


When the well dressed woman motors over from her place on 
Long Island for the Polo, she wears her country clothes, as 
does the smart spectator at the left costumed in a simple two- 
piece crépe frock with the new hip blouse beneath a loose 
kasha coat from Jay-Thorpe. The two-piece country dress hext 
to the left is an O’Rossen model imported by Bruck Weiss 








The sporting coat, next to the right in the sketch, is made 
of diagonal tweed. Its belt is a new note of the season and 
the shawl collar is of beaver. At the right is a smart member 
of the polo audience who has motored from town and is wear- 
ing a more formal coat. It is of kasha velours with collar 
end cuffs of wolverine; two models from Bergdorf Goodman 


The Well Dressed Woman Considers the World of Sports 


A Résumé of the Sporting Thing to Do throughout the Coming Season 





SPORTS CALENDAR 
PoLO—AMERICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP AND MONTY WATERBURY 
Cup TOURNAMENT At Meadow Brook—September 11-25 
NATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
At Baltusrol Golf Club, Short Hills, New Jersey—September 13-18 
SMITHTOWN HorsE-SHOW—At Smithtown, Long Island—September 18 
WoMEN’s AMATEUR NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
At Cricket Club, Merion, Pennsylvania—September 22—October 2 
Morristown HorsE-SHOW 
At Morristown, New Jersey—September 24-25 
BryN Mawr Horsr-SHow 
At Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania—September 29—October 2 
AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB SHOW 
At Philadelphia—September 30-October 2 
METROPOLITAN JOCKEY CLUB RacE MEET 
At Jamaica, Long Island—September 30-—October 14 
PipinG Rock HorsE-SHOW At Locust Valley—October 8 and 9 
LonGc IsLanD KENNEL CLUB SHOW At Brooklyn—October 9 
EssEx Fox Hounps Hunt Race MEET 
At Far Hills, New Jersey—October 27 and 30 
UniTED Hunts FaLL MEET 
At Belmont Park, Long Island—Opening day, October 30 
Mrapow Brook Cup Hunt RAc!I 
At Belmont Park, Long Island—November + 
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FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


DARTMOUTH Vs. YALE At New Haven—October 16 
NAvy vs. PRINCETON At Princeton—October 16 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO vs, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
At Philadel phia—October i6 
DARTMOUTH Vs. HARVARD—At Soldiers? Field, Cambrid ge—October 23 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS vs. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
At Ann Arbor, Michigan—October 23 
At Yale Bowl, New Haven—October 30 
Navy vs. MICHIGAN At Baltimore—October 30 
PRINCETON Vs. HARVARD At Cambridge—November 6 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS vs. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
At Chicago—November 6 


ARMY vs, YALE 


Army vs. NoTRE DAME 
At Yankee Stadium, New York City—November 13 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY vs. SYRACUSE At Syracuse—November 13 
YALE vs. PRINCETON At Princeton—November 13 
HARVARD Vs, YALE At Yale Bowl, New Haven—November 2) 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY vs. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
At Berkeley, California—November 29 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

At Philadelphia—November 25 


CORNELL Vs. 
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THE YALE-HARVARD GAME AT THE YALE BOWL 


While the masculine element fortifies itself by divers means, 
the well-dressed woman depends upon the warmth of her fur 
coat, preferably a model of sports character. The grey krimmer 
coat at the left, with collar, cuffs, and pockets in a darker 
shade of grey, has a loose flare from the shoulders that gives 
it a youthful, jaunty air. Natural Russian ponyskin—a fashion 
highlight in furs—makes this two-tiered coat, illustrated at 
the left, in black or in brown; two models from H. Jacckel 


The fur coat in the centre of the sketch is of goatskin, a very 
popular new fur, in grey or beige lined with kasha, with a 
darker tone of the same fur in the scarf and sleeves and a nar- 
row, flat belt. The stole in flat furs is new; from H. Jaeckel. 
At the right is a warm nutria coat cut on loose swagger lines 
with a high roll collar. One smart woman in the background 
is wearing a leopard coat with fine spotting and soft colouring, 
cut cn sports lines; both models from Revillon Fréres 
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This interesting design for an open car shows several new features. 


A NEW OPEN CAR 


The 


curved line running from the dash to the tonneau and the windshield with a 
cowl to protect those in the rear, which may be tolded out of the way behind 
the driver’s seat, are notable. The car is painted a distinctive cream colour 


The Custom Body 


Two Models with Great Originality of Design, Which Are the Last Word in Luxury 


O indulge in a custom built body is one 

of the luxuries of modern life. In the 

shops of the great coach builders, one 
can allow the imagination to run wild, and 
any trick device or pet theory one has about 
body building can be worked out with an in- 
genuity that is, to say the least, fascinating. 
An example of this is the car shown on the 
opposite page, which incidentally was built 
by Mr. Brewster for his own use, and contains 
all of the pet innovations he considers impor- 
tant for super-luxurious motor travel. This 
car is of the newest and most modern desiga, 
which means that it is of the convertible type, 
or what is sometimes in Europe called the “‘all- 
weather” car, for it may be used as a town car, 
with the driver’s seat uncovered, or as an 
interior-drive limousine, with the driver’s seat 
protected by a roof and windows, and the rear 
compartment shut off from the driver or not, 
as the owner may choose. In some cars of this 
type, the convertible body is carried even fur- 
ther, and all of the upper structure is collapsi- 
ble, making of it an open car for fair weather 
motoring, as shown in the body by Barker, 
illustrated in another article in this issue, Notes 
on European Motoring (page 96). But in 
this particular case the car was not intended 
for this purpose, and the construction over the 
tonneau, instead of being of solid metal painted 
like the remainder of the body of the car, is 
covered with leather stretched over a frame, 
which presents a very neat interior, free from 
dust-collecting cloth or upholstery except that 
used to cover the seats. The rest of the car is 
lined in a very dark green leather to harmonize 
with the paint job on the exterior, which is 
almost identical in colour. One particularly 
interesting feature of this car is the small win- 
dow to the rear of the tonneau door, which is 
set like a casement window and intended to give 
ventilation to the car in cold, windy or wet 
weather while protecting the occupants from 
wind or draft, yet giving sufficient fresh air. 


These convertible cars are becoming popular for 
the reason that they are equally suitable for the 
owner as well as the chauffeur to drive, and 
while they may present the appearance of a 
town car they can also be used as a sedan, and 
are always ready for any weather, or any climatic 
emergency, to be encountered on extended 
touring. A considerate owner is always mind- 
ful of his chauffeur’s comfort, and there are 
days in midwinter when the chauffeur on the 
seat of an open town car, especially in country 
driving, is cruelly at the mercy of the elements. 


HIS body solves the problem perfectly, 

for while it has the smartness of the 
standard town car, it may be closed up at a 
moment’s notice to protect the driver from the 
winter blast. The open car shown at the top of 
this page combines the most modern features 
in up-to-date body building, with much origi- 
nality of design and a certain dignity in appear- 
ance that the big cars of an earlier date often 
had to a greater degree than those of today 
built on the streamline idea. The sweeping 
line from dash to tonneau that is carried down 
to the rear guards and up to the arm rests of the 
back seat is very graceful and today appears to 
have great originality because it is seldom seen. 
The tonneau wind screen to protect these in 
the rear seat is cleverly built so as to fold away 
in a space behind the driver’s seat, and when in 
position, gives complete protection because of 
the cowl which supports the wind screen and 
protects the feet and legs of those sitting in the 
back seat from wind and draft. 

Also, another original touch about this car 
is the delightful colour scheme of cream yei- 
low with light chocolate brown upholstering 
of vici kid, which is very soft and yielding. 

The tendency toward painting cars in 
lighter colours both with open and closed 
bodies indicates a great deal more variety in 
the future than has ever been seen. It is not 
at all unusual now to see a town car or lim- 


ousine which formerly would have only beeca 
considered smart if painted in dark blue or 
black, done in the paler shades of grey or a 
light bright blue. ‘hose in grey are particu- 
larly attractive, but the smart colour of grey 
is no longer battleship grey but very light 
French greys and grey-greens of most unusual 
shades. The dark motor car, however, is by 
no means crossed out though it has an added 
touch of colour which it had not formerly. 
One of the best looking Rolls-Royce towa 
cars in New York is painted dark blue and 
striped with a bright lemon-yellow line, and 
has lemon-yellow wire wheels. Another town: 
car is in dark chocolate brown with brass trim- 
mings and white artillery wheels. 


RIGHT scarlet upholstery is again com- 

ing back for open cars and if it were not 
that the fire department had stolen the thunder 
of the old scarlet touring car, there would 
doubtless be many of those seen now, but as it 
is, the officials of the fire department are the 
only ones to enjoy the prestige of the red 
touring car, which was in the old days of motoi- 
ing the popular colour. In England there are 
many cars painted to resemble natural wood, 
but of course such a car should be very decid- 
edly of the sport type for it is more or less 
reminiscent of a fast motor boat and has noth- 
ing to do with a dignified town car or family 
limousine. While the conservative car still pre- 
dominates one cannot help but notice that the 
car with a touch of originality is much more 
frequently seen on the streets, especially in 
Paris, where one is continually entertained by 
motor cars with all sorts of novel paint jobs. 
Poiret, for example, has a car painted in 
Scotch plaids. One sees many other startling 
examples of people indulging in their pei- 
sonal tastes along similar lines. The motor 
car painted white has also reappeared this year 
and a smart runabout painted white with 
glossy black upholstery is very striking. 
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A CONVERTIBLE BODY 


The latest thing in motor cars is a body with a double purpose, which 
can be used as a town car, as shown above, or as an interior-drive li- 
mousine with front door windows and roof extension completely enclosing 
the driver’s compartment, as shown in the lower right hand illustration. 
Thus, with the one car, it is possible to have aii the advantages of two 











A NOVEL WINDOW 


Another delightful feature 
of this car is the small 
window just behind the 
rear door, which, instead 
of dropping into a panel, 
Swings out like a case- 
ment window, thereby 
giving ventilation without 
Causing wind or draught 











FROM THE BACK SEAT 
There are several novelties of interest in this car, 
which are evident from the back seat. It will be 
noted that at the right, when the window behind the 
driver’s seat is raised into position, there are two 
small glass panels which fit to conform with the curve 
of the seat, but when the window is down, as shown 
at the left, these are folded forward so as not in any 
way to hamper the view of those in the rear seat 
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LONG DOOR 


In this car the lower 
panel of the front door 
extends beyond the up- 
rights of the front wind- 
shield, thereby giving 
better visibility from the 
driver’s seat, because 
this feature eliminates 
the extra doorpost 
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TAPPEN AND PIERSON 


A morning coat of Oxford grey 
with notched lapels, fashioned with 
one button and having squarish 
shoulders of natural width, is spon- 
sored by Tappen and Pierson, to 
be worn whenever formal attire 
is needed. It is particularly suit- 
able for the well turned out 
wedding guest who is not an usher 


ASHION is not a hide-bound thing. The 

further a man delves into the luxuries of 

life, the more variety and originality he 
discovers. Chief among these luxuries is the 
perfected wardrobe. The great jewelers set no 
two stones alike. The custom body builder 
slightly varies each car he turns out, and so it 
gocs, though all fashions follow a certain gen- 
eral trend season after season. Each of the 
New York tailors, like the London tailor, has 
an individuclity in his clothes. His clientéle 
is built up by these distinctive features and, 
while one tailor will advocate one thing and 
another something else, they are equally cor- 
rect, for the well dressed man in the fashion- 
able world is a person who, with the help of his 
tailor, works out his problems of dress accord- 
ing to his age and personality, and it is through 
these conferences of the few that fashions are 








For The Well Dressed Man 


Vanity Fair Interviews Seven of the Leading New York 


Tailors on the Fashions of the Coming 1926-1927 Season 


created for the many. A man and his tailor 
working out the practical features of making 
clothes eventually create the slight innovations 
which become the fashions of tomorrow. 
Therefore Vanity Fair thinks it interesting to 
present the smartly dressed man, as seen 
through the eyes of the leading New York 
tailors, not only as an indication of the present 
style trend, but also as an example of how the 
personal touch may be applied to dress. 

The models illustrated on these two pages 
show some excellent equipment for the well 
dressed man in town. With these models to 
serve as a guide as to the latest tendencies in 
style and cut, the next problem is in the se- 
lection of the fabrics to be used. With formal 
day and evening clothes this presents no difli- 
culty, because the mind of the conservatively 
smart man the world over is pretty well made 


BERNARD WEATHERILL, Inc. 


This riding turnout from Bernard 
Weatheril], Inc., which consists 
of a dark brown jacket, light drab 
breeches and a checked flannel 
waistcoat, tan riding boots and a 
black Derby, combines durability 
and practicality with the acme of 
effectiveness of appearance. It is 
suitable for many sorts of riding 


up on this point, and the good tailor will not 
allow his customer to make any errors in this 
direction. In the selection of fabrics for lounge 
suits there is, naturally, much more latitude and 
here the man who would be well turned out 
must take stock of himself and, with the aid of 
his tailor, select such fabrics as are most be- 
coming to his type. Whether a smooth finished 
fabric is better than a rougher fabric is a small 
but vitally important factor in a man’s appear- 
ance, for the simple reason that the rougher 
fabrics tend to fill out and broaden a man, 
which in the case of one who is inclined to be 
stocky or fat is not desirable. The question of 
colour is most important, and again it is essential 
that a man wear those colours and only those 
colours which are becoming. The selection of a 
colour that is not becoming, merely for a 
change, is not only bad taste but poor economy. 
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WETZEL 


The medium width lapels of this 
dress suit from Wetzel are faced with 
ribbed silk and the buttons on the coat 
are covered. The trousers are of nor- 
mal width without pleats and hang 
with a slight break over the instep 




















GRAY AND LAMPEL 


The dinner jacket favoured by this 
firm shows a radical change from 
dinner jackets seen in recent years in- 
asmuch as the coat is buttoned with 
two buttons instead of one. The wide 
lapels and the collar are silk faced 








STADLER & STADLER 


This double breasted 
lounge suit has moderate- 
ly wide lapels and shoul- 
ders and the back of the 
coat is closely fitting 
without the waistline 
being accentuated. The 
Sleeves are close-fitting 
at the cuff, which is 
finished with four buttons 














M. ROCK 


A Chesterfield topcoat 
with a velvet collar, fly 
front and natural shoul- 
ders, suggested by M. 
Rock. This type of coat 
is correct for both day 
and evening wear in town 
and is the most practical 
type of semi-formal over- 
coat for general wear 








SCHANZ, INC. 
A sack suit with natural 
shoulders and _ normal 
width trousers is the of- 
fering of Schanz. The 
lapel of the jacket is 
rolled to the top button 
of the coat and the pock- 
ets which are slightly 
curved and slanted, are 
a most interesting detail 
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The Informatory Double 
An Analysis of the Exact Strength Required to Double a One-Trick Bid 


HE basic idea of the double, when used 

| conventionally, is to provide an outlet 

for hands which, though they have no 

long game-going suit, still boast of two (or 

more) four-card suits. (If the hand or the 

suit is strong enough to justify bidding a four- 

card suit on its merits, there is no need for the 

double, but such bids must be prepared to find 

the partner with only the normal support, 
three trumps.) 

It is when these four-card suits are not good 
enough to bid on their merits, but would be good 
bids if it were certain that the partner had at 
least four cards of the suit, that the conventional 
double comes into service by finding out which 
suit it is that will fulfil this condition. 

If second hand can, by means of the conven- 
tional double, get his partner to name a four- 
card suit of which the doubler has four himself, 
the resulting combination of eight trumps, 
equally distributed between the two hands, is a 
decided advantage, because either hand can ruff 
a suit without weakening the other hand. 

Experienced players find that eight trumps, 
divided four and four, between declarer and 
dummy, are better than if they are distributed 
five and three, because it may be necessary to 
lead trumps three times to exhaust the adver- 
saries, Which will exhaust the dummy’s trumps 
at the same time. On the other hand, if the 
trumps are divided four and four, three leads 
will still leave a trump in each hand. 

The ideal doubling hand is one that contains 
one or more of the doubled suit and four cards 
of each of the three other suits, so that no mat- 
ter which suit the partner picks in answer to the 
double, the resulting combination is the four- 
four distribution of the trump suit, but unfor- 
tunately hands in which the doubler holds ex- 
actly four cards in three suits or five in one and 
four in each of two others are not common. 


HERE are two types of hand which are 

good doubling propositions, although the 
suit distribution be uneven. One is a hand in 
which only one answer will meet the wishes of 
the doubler, or either of two. If there are two 
chances, it might be said to be two to one that 
the answer would be favourable. 

The point for the doubler is to be ready to 
rebid his hand if the answer to his double does 
not suit him. Here is an example of this type 
of doubling hand: 
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PROBLEM LXXXVIII 















































Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the November number. 











Z, the dealer, bids a spade, and the second 
hand doubles. He has two chances out of three, 
as either of the red suits will fit his hand. If 
his partner answets with a bid of two clubs, 
which is not good enough to give any prospect 
of game, the doubler is ready to shift to his 
own suit, diamonds, without increasing the 
contract. The fear is that the club answer may 
be on four small cards. 

In this case the doubler is fortunate in find- 
ing his partner with four cards in a major suit, 
in which he is able to win the game. After 
one spade lead the dealer shifted to a small 
club, and the finesse of the jack held. Two 
rounds of trumps disclosed two winners in one 
hand against the declaration, which would have 
brought in all the spades, so the declarer shifted 
to the forcing diamonds. After trumping a 
diamond and leading a winning trump, there 
was still a trump left in each hand, and this 
won the game. Give the declarer five trumps 
and the doubler three, and they cannot go game. 

The next question is what to do with hands 
that have no strong suit in reserve for a rebid, 
and have not four cards in three suits. The 
safe rule to give the beginner is not to double 
without at least two honours in each of the 
three suits, other than the one doubled; but 
“honours” have a very variable value, and some 
more definite scale of values is necessary for 
sound doubling. 

The general book rule is that the strength of 
the hand as a whole should be about what would 
justify a third-hand no-trumper, which is five 


tricks, distributed among the three suits. It 
would be safer to qualify this by saying that at 
least one of the two honours in a suit should be 
better than the queen, and that there should 
be two honours in each suit, such as ace-queen, 
king-queen, or king-jack. 

I am indebted to Mr. Robert S. Hale, of 
Boston, for some rather interesting calcula- 
tions which were made with a view of deter- 
mining, more accurately, the proper strength 
necessary for a double. He bases his premises 
on the theory of suit distribution, a theory 
which originated with E]i Culbertson, who was 
captain of the team that won the championship 
of the United States at the American Whist 
League congress at Chicago in June. If the 
first bidder has a long suit and a short one, the 
chances are that the adversaries also have a long 
suit. If he has touching honours, the chances 
are that they also have touching honours; and if 
his honours are not touching, there is a prob- 
ability that those against him are the same. 

Mr. Hale finds one of the chief values of the 
double by the second hand, which is not noted 
by writers on the game, is to keep the bidding 
going until he gets another chance at it. But 
he insists that the second hand should not start 
anything by doubling unless the chances are 
that he and his partner together have more than 
average strength as compared to the dealer and 
his partner. This means strength in high cards, 
as length in suit suggests that the opponents also 
have length in some other suit. 


DOUBLING STRENGTH REQUIRED 


F we consider the high cards as A K Q J, 

of which there are 16 in the pack, an aver- 
age would be one-fourth of these, or 25%. 
If we consider that the dealer must have at 
least average strength, and is entitled to some 
share of the strength outside his bid, we must 
credit him with an initial bidding value of 
25% of the high cards. This accounts for 50% 
if the doubler also has 25%. The remaining 
50% is then to be distributed between the third 
and fourth hands with thirteen cards each, 
and the nine cards that fill out the hand of the 
first bidder. 

This gives us 35 cards, or the fraction 
50/359% for each card, so that the chances for 
the doubler’s partner are 13 XK 50+35, or 
18%. Add this to the doubler’s 25%, and if 
he doubles on an average hand the chances are 
that he and his partner hold only 43%, against 
the 57% held by the first bidder and his part- 
ner, which is a very poor chance upon which to 
start a rumpus, as Mr. Hale calls it. The moral 
of this calculation, to begin with, is not to 
double on average hands. 

We now come to what would be a good 
doubling hand. 

If the doubler holds 35% of the high cards, 
and the first bidder is credited with at least 
25%, we have only 40% to be distributed 
among the 35 cards already referred to, and the 
doubler’s partner should hold, on the average, 
13 X 40/35ths, or nearly 15%. Add this to 

(Continued on page 116) 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 























Lepper ‘Pot, smoking hot !” 


In the days when Peggy Shippen was throned on 
Mount Pleasant, as the queen of Colonial society, 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot was a delicacy dear to the 
aristocratic palate. 





Visitors to old Philadelphia were treated to a quaint 
and charming sight when they saw the picturesque 
vendors of the prized dish, delivering it at the doorsteps 
of the elite, heralding their arrival with the cry “Pepper 
Pot, smoking hot!” 


Today you may have, in Campbell’s Pepper Pot, this 
famous soup blended after a recipe used by a celebrated 
cook patronized by the nation’s leading women in 
Revolutionary times. 


Whole black pepper gave it its name, but in the rich 
and tempting blend are marjoram, thyme, sweet red 
peppers, diced potatoes, delicious honeycomb tripe, a 
generous supply of macaroni dumplings—all combined 
with the subtle “touch” of Campbell’s Pepper Pot Cook! 


Have you ever tasted real Philadelphia Pepper Pot? 
It not, a treat awaits you. No matter where you live, 
Campbell’s offers you this unusual dish, already prepared, 
easy to serve, delightful to the taste. 
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Fa GAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY f 
12 cents a can : CAMDEN, NoJ.USA- 
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LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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FORMAL CLOTHES 
There is no smartness between in- 
formal attire and the extreme in for- 
mal dress (at right) to be seen now 
in London. Note the double starched 
collar and the three buttons on the 
coat which are noticeable features in 
the present style of smart formal dress 





INFORMAL ATTIRE 
Those who go in for informal attire 
wear the soft felt Homburg, a soft 
collar, dark grey or brown lounge 
suit and the usual dark brown shoes 


HIS has been a very remarkable season, 

more by reason of what has not hap- 

pened than by what has. In the first 
place, just as everybody was coming back to 
London and men were overhauling theirclothes, 
the general strike burst upon us and it looked, 
for a moment, as if there was not going to be 
any season at all. Everybody knows how mag- 
nificently difficulties were overcome and how 
the well-dressed man-about-town laid aside 
his season’s wardrobe and appeared clothed in 
a state of emergency. It is interesting, in view 
of the many articles on dress reform and ra- 
tional dress of men which have recently been 
inundating the English press, to note exactly 
what men wore in extremes when comfortab!e 
and practical clothing were essential. The re- 
sult was only surprising in the fact that nearly 
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on Men’s Fashions 


The Age of Extremes in Masculine Styles 
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SPORTS COSTUME 
During the “general strike’’ the attire 
of the man-about-town consisted of a 
tennis shirt, a dark grey pull-over 
and a pair of grey flannel trousers 


all the men adopted, each independently, an 
almost uniform working costume. It consisted 
of a pair of grey flannel trousers, a tennis shirt 
with collar attached, and a pull-over. This 
combination has over and over again proved 
itself by far the best working costume for all 
practical purposes and it leads one to think 
that when a radical change in men’s clothing 
comes about it will be a complete change it 

form and outline, a general simplifi- 








MONOGRAMS 

Plain white shirts are 
being worn more than 
anything else this season 
and shirts, like handker- 
chiefs, are now being 
monogrammed inthis sim- 
ple manner as a reaction 
to the elaborate mono- 
gramming lately in vogue 


cation and the abolition of such 
things as stiff collars and tight coats, 
rather than the introduction of 
brighter colours, which some are s0 
eager to introduce. 
At the beginning of each scason 
(Continued on page 149) 
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WORTHY TO COME 
TO YOUR TABLE—TIME 

and tree meat platter comes AND AGAIN reappear on your table time 
on your table, whenever your ' , antd again, be guided by the 
vegetable dishes or gravy boat a International name. It repre- 
of International Silverplate sents long years of making fine 
appear, you will take increas- _____ silverware atreasonableprices. 
ing pleasure and satisfaction in their beauty and usefulness. “The Rediscovery of Silverplate” tells you how to make 

Because the International designs and patterns are beau- your table a delightful picture every day. Sent free on request. 


tiful in themselves, you cannot weary of them. Because the Write for booklet HW-46, International Silver Company, 
quality is gf first excellence and the workmanship exquisite, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


[LVERPLATE 


TRADE |INTERNATIONAL S.CO.} MARK 


EACH time you lift your 
pitcher of International Sil- 
verplate, you will prize it more 
highly. Whenever your well 


your lovely things will last for 
a lifetime. In choosing silver- 
ware that you will live with 
day in and day out, that will 

































































SALEsRooMS _——___ — CanaDA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. 
New York Curcaco 5 oF Canapa, LimiTED 





San Francisco S i 4 1 Ni + ie? HAMILTON AND ToRONTO 
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If you're the sort 
your 





—you ll want 


YOUR WIFE may love you be- 
cause you smoke a pipe (cigar 
orcigaretteas the case may be) 
butshe’ll nevertheless be sin- 
cerely grateful fora Smokador 
in the home...Smokador 
means an end to messy 
ash-trays, spilled ashes, 
scarred tablesand holes 
burnedintorugs. Cig- 
arette and cigar stubs, 
pipeashes,used match- 
esaresimply dropped 
through the hollow 
tube into an air-tight 
base—where they are 
outofsightand smell. 
Snuffer Clips that snuff 

Danger from fire is eliminated 
— forgotten smokes left in the 
cleverly devised Snuffer Clips are 
snuffed out automatically when 
they burn up to the clips. 


No spilling—easy to clean 
No spilling—if anyone acciden- 
tally knocksagainst Smokador, the 
“rock-a-by”’ base brings itimme- 
diately to an upright position. A 
single turn disconnects the base 


Ashes drop throug 
to the base—no odor 
—it can’t tip over 









of smoker 
wife says you are 


Smokador 


is the smartest thing in smok- 
ing equipment today. 


Attractive 
—and “smart as the Ritz” 


You’llfinditinexclusiveclubs, 
hotels, theaters—‘“‘el- 
igible bachelor” es- 
tablishments — thou- 
sands of homes where 
fastidiousness is com- 
bined with comfort. 

Smokador is made 
mm of durable metal— 
graceful in line witha 
particularly attractive 
finish. It blends charm- 
ingly with the furnishings of any 
room. Six colors for choice; dark 
bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, 
olive green, willow green and 
Roman gold. 

Ask forSmokador at your deal- 
ers. Or send $10.50—check or 
money order— ($11.00 west of 
the Mississippi) —with the cou- 
pon below. Your Smokador will 
be delivered to you promptly 
through the nearest dealer. 

Smokador Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., 130 W.42nd St., NewYork. 


Smokador 


Me Ashless Ashstand_ ~~ 


1920. Smokador Mfg Ce. Jo-\ 

















ea ee ee Smokador Mfg. Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ienclose (check) (money order) Dark Bronze [ ] 
for $10.50 (west of the Missis- ChineseRed [ ] 
sippi, $11.00). Please send one WillowGreen[ ] 
Smokadorto bedeliveredthrough Mahogany es 
nearest dealer. Color desired is OliveGreen [ ] 
herewith checked: RomanGold [ ] 

Name........ ake 

The" ‘rock-a-by”’ base keeps Os See ee ene Ste ger Nn nee eee ee RE 

Smokador from being 

knocked over. Nothing can . wae 

be spilled. Easy to clean. City wanna nnn = SHBEC nannennnannennnn-n=--==- 
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Perversion of Values 


(Continued from page 57) 


democrats, they want to insist on their 
equality with the admittedly best 
people. They begin by altering the 
name of their trade. The word “un- 
dertaker” has base associations. They 
therefore coin a new locution and 
ctyle themselves “morticians”. “Mor- 
tician” is a word that rhymes with 
such highly reputable words as phy- 
sician, mathematician, academician, 
politician—not to 


Man has falsified the standard of 
values. The service rendered by a 
Mortician or a Realtor has come to 
be regarded as the equivalent of the 
service rendered by an artist or a man 
of science. Babbitt can now honestly 
believe that he and his kind are doing 
as much for humanity as the Pasteurs 
and the Isaac Newtons. Kalbsfleisch 
among his silk-lined caskets knows 

himself to be as 








mention Titian. 
What’s in a name? 


Much. From hav- 

ing been under- 

takers and mere 

tradesmen, the 

morticians have : 

become artists and et 
VANITY 


members of an al- 
most learned pro- 





Aldous Huxley 


Begins 
A Series of Articles on Education 


in the November Issue . 


goodas Beethoven, 
Successful stock 
brokers, certain 
that Business js 
Religion, can come 
home after a day 
of speculation on 
the Exchange, 
feeling as virtu- 
ously happy as 


FAIR 

















fession. 

Having amended their name, the 
morticians proceed to exalt and mag- 
nify their calling. They do this in 
a very simple, but eminently effective 
which 


way: by insisting on the Service 
they render to Humanity. 
The notion of Service is funda- 


mental to Christianity. Jesus and his 
greatest followers have proclaimed 
the spiritual importance of service and 
have exhorted all men and women 
to be the servants of their fellows. 
The Morticians and with them all the 
Business Men of America are as whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic about Service 
as was ever St. Francis or his divine 
Master. But the activities which they 
designate by the word “Service” hap- 
pen to be slightly different from those 
which the Founder of Christianity 
called by the same name. For Jesus 
and St. Francis, Service connoted self- 
sacrifice, abnegation, humility. For 
the Morticians and other American 
Business Men, Service means some- 
thing else; it means doing profitable 
business efficiently and with just suf- 
ficient honesty to keep out of jail. 
American Business Men talk like St. 
Francis; but their activities are indis- 
tinguishable from those of the money 
changers and the sellers of doves 
whom Jesus expelled from the Temple 
with a whip of small cords. 

The money changers and the bird 
hawkers protested, no doubt, that they 
were serving humanity as well as, and 
even better than, their aggressor. 
“What we do,” they must have argued, 
“is useful and necessary; society finds 
us indispensable.” It is on the same 
ground—that they perform necessary 
jobs well—that American Business 
Men claim to be doing Service—— 
Service of the highest value. They 
overlook the significant historical fact 
that all the valuable things in life, 
all the things that make for civiliza- 
tion and progress are precisely the 


unnecessary ones, All scientific re- 
search, all art, all religion is (by 
comparison with making coffins or 


breakfast foods) unnecessary. But if 
we had stuck to the merely necessary, 
we should still be apes. According to 
any proper standard of values, the 
unnecessary things and the unnecessary 
people who are concerned with them 
are much more important than the nec- 
essary ones. By exalting the merely 
fecessary to an equality with the 
unnecessary, the American Business 


Buddha must have 
felt when he had renounced the world 
and received his great illumination. 

In every part of the world and at 
all times the vast majority of human 
beings has consisted of Babbitts and 
peasants. They are indispensable; 
the necessary work must be done. But 
never, except at the present time, and 
nowhere but in America, have the 
necessary millions believed themselves 
the equals of the unnecessary few. In 
Europe the ancient standards still per- 
cist, the ghost at least of the old hier- 
archy survives. The rich parvenu may 
despise the man of science for his 
poverty; but he still feels humble be- 
fore his knowledge, his superior in- 
telligence and his disinterestedness, 
That technique of humbug, by the 
employment of which successful stock 
broking may be made to seem as val- 
uable and noble an occupation as 
scientific research or artistic creation, 
has not yet been perfected in Europe; 
it has hardly been invented. True, 
there are many people who would 
like to see the technique introduced, 
ready-made and_ perfected, from 
across the Atlantic. I trust, and I am 
even moderately confident, that they 
will be forever disappointed. 

Meanwhile, on the western side of 
the Atlantic the progressive falsifica- 
tion of values steadily continues. So 
far, what has happened is this: pre- 
ciousness has been attributed to things 
and people previously regarded as 
possessing small value. But in cer- 
tain parts of the Union, the innumer- 
able necessary men are preparing to 
move a step further, Not content with 
attributing the highest possible value 
to themselves, they are denying it to 
the unnecessary few; ; the majority has 
sovereign rights. What was previously 
held to be high is now being dis- 
paraged. The mental and moral qual- 
ities, the occupations and diversions 
of the greatest number are regarded 
as the best, the sole permissible ; the 
qualities and occupations of the few 
are condemned. Stupidity, suggesti- 
bility and business are held up as 
supremely precious. Intelligence and 
disinterested activity—once admired— 
are in process of becoming evil things 
which ought to be destroyed. In Ten- 
nessee and other remote provinces, the 
crusade against them has already be- 
gun. It remains to be seen whether 
this further perversion of values will 
affect the rest of the continent. 
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ive hundred 
color and upholstery 
combinations 1 7 fifty 
body styles and types 


Once again Cadillac has produced the 
essential development that establishes a 
precedent and charts the trend of motor 
car progression. 

As a manufacturing achievement Cadillac’s 
program of 50 Body Styles and Types in 
500 Color and Upholstery Combinations 
takes rank with its foremost engineering 
triumphs. 


The things to look 


Think of a car about which you do not even have 
to think—of a car you buy witha confidence and cer- 
tainty that does not admit a single second’s doubt! 


Is there any other element of motor car ownership 
which even remotely compares with this solid con- 
viction of value and performance which you feel 
about the Cadillac? Pursuing that thought to its 
conclusion—do you see now why so many new thou- 



































This forward step in individualizing the 
motor car is one of Cadillac’s most brilliant 
consummations since Cadillac’s production 
of the go-degree, eight- cylinder principle 
inaugurated the modern standard of per- 
formance efficiency and luxury. 


Thus while all Cadillacs are one in their 
comprehensive mastery of all motoring me- 
chanics, each Cadillac is now a triumph in 
distinctive color and individuality. 


for in fine motoring 


sands, influenced by this realization, are turning to 
the brilliant new go-degree eight-cylinder Cadillac? 


The new go-degree Cadillac is profiting by a pro- 
found change in the buying habits of the nation— 
a change induced by experience and a widespread 
realization that the things to look for in fine motor- 


‘ing are the positive assurances of performance- 


value exemplified in the Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. o. b. Detroit 


CADI 


DE GC R EE 


LLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Steiner-Bruehl 


POMEGRANATE RED 


At its best when mixed 
and trimmed with ice 


Tuis rich fruit syrup with its unusual flavor adds 
just the touch you need to the drink before dinner. 
As every connoisseur knows, color is an important 
part in every beverage. The pomegranate red of 
Nuyens’ Grenadine is most appropriate for the 
sunset drink. Its uses are manifold. But the ver- 
dict never varies. 

If Nuyens’ importations are stocked by your grocer, order through 

him, Should he not carry these goods in stock, we will have them 

delivered to you promptly. Fill out the coupon. Write for descrip- 

tive booklet 


Look for this label, None genuine without it. 





Mave & BOTTLED IN FRANCE 


8. B. DORF @ C° ING. 


NUYEN 


B. B. Dorr & Co. 
247 Park Ave., 
New Yor« City 








Please send me postpaid direct [J or to me through my grocer 





( Your grocer’ s s:ame) 
the iiems checked below; enclosed find my check for $. 
0 NUYENS’ GRENADINE. 12 oz. bot. $.75 ea. 
(Shipped in cartons of three only) 3 for $2.00. 
Also send 0 The Nuyens’ OASIS ASSORTMENT $12.00 a case, 
containing the 8 non-alcoholic beverages listed below. 


0 Nuyens’ Peach Cordial $1.85 
(25 oz. bot. . . 2 /ur $3.50) 


OJ Creme de Menthe $1.10 ea. 


OO Creme de Cacoa $1.85 ea. 
(25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 


(0 Nuyens’ Apricotelle $1.85 ea, 


(0 Nuyens’ Grenadine $.75 ea. 
(12 oz. bot. . . 3 for $2.00) 
(0 Nuyens’ Vermouth $1.50 ea. 


(17 oz. bot. . 3 fur $3.00) (30 oz. bot. . . 3. for $4.25) (25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 
0 Nuyens’ Maraschino $1.85 ea. [J Nuyens’ “Surfine” Sirops Rasberry and 
(23 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) Strawberry (25 oz. bot. . 2 fur $3.50) 


N> single bottles shipped; only in combinations as listed in this coupon. 


Your NamMe 





Surpemnc Directions 
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Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


(Continued from page 54) 


deal with. But I also know that my 
husband never gave that amount of 
money to any one. 

Dororuy: And how do you know? 

Lapy BEEKMAN: I’ve been married 
to Sir Francis Beekman for thirty-five 
years and the last gift he gave me 
was my wedding ring. 

Dorotuy: Well, lady, if you ever 
took a good look in the mirror, you’d 
realize that wedding ring was no 
slouch of a gift. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: That will do. I 
happen to know that tiara is right here 
in your rooms. Now I am giving you 
this one chance to hand it over to me 
and avoid further trouble. 

LorELEI: Well, Lady Beekman, I’m 
not going to give it to you. So there! 

Dorotny: I should say not! When 
a girl works as hard for anything as 
my friend did for that tiara, it belongs 
to her. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: Young woman, 
you will either hand over that tiara to 
me this instant or I will bring action 
in the courts of law that will leave 
you without a shred of reputation. 

Dorotuy: Say, look here, lady. 
You could no more hurt my girl 
friend’s reputation than you could sink 
the Jewish fleet. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: I should be obliged 
to you, young woman, to keep out of 
this. 

LorELEI: Don’t you listen to her, 
Dorothy! I think it’s wonderful of 
you to stand up for my reputation. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: I shall prove in 
open court that there was undue in- 
fluence exerted over my husband. 

LorELEI: If you wear that hat into 
court, we’ll-see if the Judge thinks it 
took undue influence to make Sir 
Francis Beekman look at any girl. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: H’m. Is that so? 

Dorortuy: It certainly is! You’ve 
got to be Queen of England to get 
away with a hat like that. 

There is still room in the play to in- 
clude Lorelei’s own version of her life 
story—as perfect a gem of biography 
as can be imagined. In the play this 
shadow of her past threatens for a 
moment to stand between Lorelei and 
her betrothed, Mr. Spoffard, the 
Philadelphia censor and moral re- 
former. It is then that Lorelei, with 
heavy heart, tells a story so simple 
and true as to win from the redouta- 
ble Mr. Spoffard forgiveness as com- 
plete as any erring woman could 
desire. But here it is verbatim! 

“My family all used to live in a 
small size town near Little Rock, and 
one day Papa and I had quite a little 
quarrel because Papa didn’t seem ‘¢o 
like a gentleman who used to pay calls 
on me in the park. So papa thought 
it would be good for me to get away 
and he sent me to Little Rock to study 
how to become a stenographer... . So I 
was in the business college in Little 
Rock for about a week when a gentle- 
man named Mr, Jennings paid a call 


7 il Me 


on the business college because he 
wanted to have a new stenographer, So 
he looked over all we college girls and 
he picked me out. So then our teacher 
told him that-I was only there less 
than a week, and I had quite a lot to 
learn yet, but Mr. Jennings told the 
teacher that he would help me finish 
my course in his office, because he said 
that he was only a lawyer anyway and 
I really did not have to know so much 
. . . So Mr. Jennings helped me quite 
a lot, and I stayed in his office about a 
year, when I found out that he was 
not the kind of a gentleman that a 
girl is really safe with ... Well— 
one evening when I went to his apart. 
ment to do some work, I found . 
girl there who was famous all over 
Little Rock for not being nice. So 
when I found out that girls like that 
paid calls on Mr. Jennings, I had 
quite a bad case of hysterics, and my 
mind became a blank . . . And when 
I came out of it, it seems that I had a 
revolver in my hand, and it seems that 
the revolver had shot Mr. Jennings,” 

The relatton of the story is the more 
convincing, I think, because June 
Walker makes it seem real and not 
ridiculous. A trying réle—if Miss 
Walker would confess it—hers is the 
very embodiment of an articulate 
moron. The guffaws fall to the lot 
of Miss Edna Hibbard, who has a 
decided flair for delivering the patter 
known as “wise-cracks”- with the 
delicacy of the proverbial bull in a 
china shop, but the audience smiles to 
Miss Walker, thereby proving her the 
better comedienne. After réles invol- 
ving the scrubbing of floors in two of 
last season’s departed dramas, Miss 
Walker (a brunette) probably finds 
her access to the gilded world of the 
blonde gold-diggers agreeable. I hope 
G. P. Huntley is with Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes when it arrives in 
New York. Seeing his impersonation 
of Sir Francis Beekman, in Chicago, I 
marvelled at his skill in that phase of 
the theatre’s craft catalogued as char- 
acter acting. 

The success of the play in New 
York rests upon no mere_ hazard. 
Already Gentlemen Prefer Blondes in 
book form has been translated into 
several languages. (It is, by the way, 
a “best-seller” in Germany). Several 
road companies have been organized 
wherewith to spread Miss Loos’ wis- 
dom throughout these United States. 
A London production of the play 
has been scheduled but I greatly fear 
that references to the equestrian capa- 
bilities of the Prince of Wales and the 
Queen of England’s hat will not be 
included in the English version. The 
authors, moreover, have disposed of 
the American motion picture rights 
for a tidy sum. All of which proves, 
of course, that it is best for every 
author to be concerned with recogniza- 
ble types. Lorelei Lee is, of course, a 
sublime example, 
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SMARTLY NEW—DELIGHTFULLY OLD 


HERE in the last few years American women 
have discovered a new charm in the old 
beauty of Early American houses, chests, 
tables, chairs, china and glass. 


For the bride of today whose new home 
will express this old loveliness in materials 
and design, nothing could be more fittingly 
appropriate than a gift of “Treasure” Solid 
Silver in the “Early American Style”. It is a 
pattern that really belongs in such a setting, 
for the “Early American Style” goes back 
for the inspiration of its design to the work 
of the old silversmiths in the famous col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and the Art Museum in Boston. 
These old silver pieces are almost priceless, 
but here, in the “Early American Style”, every 
need of the new hostess has its matching 
piece in this lovely pattern, plain or 
engraved, to suit her choice. The same 
precious metal through and through, it will 
be a life-long treasure. 


See the “Early American” at your jeweler’s, 
or write us for illustrated brochure. 


RoGERS, LuNT & BOWLEN 


_$SPDERSMITUS 3 


22 North Kenwood Street 
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SOLID SILVER 


Sterling 925,000 Fine 
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PRODUITS 
Berrie 


Private Beauty Preparations 


(Created Originally for Royalty and 
Smart Women of €&: uropean (apitals 


os 


y hese preparations are an essential part 
of the Continental toilette, and constitute 
a beauty treatment of miraculous effective- f 


ness. Being free from animal fat, Produits 4 


3 Bertie cannot coarsen the delicate pores of 
the skin or incite the growth of hair on the 
face. In liquid and semi-liquid form, these 
: unique, yet simple, treatments penetrate 


building firm tissue, creating and preserving 
" the youthful beauty that is every woman’s 
: rightful inheritance. 














Lait d’Oesype, the skin nourisher and 
cleanser. 

Lait Mediana, the skin refiner. 

Eau Detersive, the wonderful astringent. 

Creme Mediana, ‘‘the cream that is so 
different from other creams.”’ 

Poudre Mediana, the unusally fluffy 
sterilized face powder. 


PRODUITS BERTIE 


OF PARIS 
120 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
**SECRETS DE LA 
BEAUTE” 
Madame Bertie’s Brochure up- 


+4) Pe ial el f 
4 < a + on essential elements o 
“4 <% a O the Toilette as understood 

Ze % 2 by women of social 


and artistic circles 
of Europe, sent 
on request. 













well into the skin, removing wrinkles, SS: 





VANITY FAIR 


Suzanne Lenglen 


(Continued from page 79) 


Like a bundle of tangled live wires, 
she is apt to give off sudden sparks. 
Perhaps this resistless energy of hers 
is one of the chief reasons for her 
success on the courts, but at the same 
time it has created a great many un- 
pleasant situations. 

In the first place, we are fond of the 
characteristic which we call “sports- 
manship”,—a _ characteristic = which 
seems to be almost entirely lacking in 
Suzanne’s personality. In consequence, 
people do not, as a rule, admire her as 
much as they admire her tennis. I 
think the fault lies in her early ‘train- 
ing. She was brought up, not as other 
girls are, to play tennis for the sake 
of the sport, but, instead, to be the 
world’s champion, From the very first, 
she was made to practice for long, 
weary hours every day, perfecting this 
stroke, putting the final polish on that 
one. She has never had a chance to 
enjoy the game. Tennis, in fact, be- 
came her vocation and not her avoca- 
tion. No wonder, since her life has 
been dedicated to victory, that she is 
unable to hide her chagrin when she is 
losing. Possibly, if she had been trained 
differently, she might not have been so 
constantly victorious, but I think she 
would have been a happier girl. 

Recently, there has appeared in the 
papers a series of articles by Suzanne’s 
father, entitled: How I Trained 
Suzanne, It was most interesting, 
because it showed how much her edu- 
cation has been responsible for most 
of her peculiarities. Her father’s in- 
structions to her are full of amazingly 
cynical advice. 

He writes: 

“The higher up the scale you go, 
the harder your work will become 
—the more difficult it will be for 
you to retain your place. When 
you are champion, you have become 
the legitimate prey for those beneath 
you. Your weaknesses will be grossly 
exaggerated—the hour of your failure 
may be eagerly looked forward to. 
The slightest variation in your play 
will be interpreted as a signal of 
your decline. 

“Do not permit yourself to be car- 
ried away by congratulations or flat- 
teries or eulogies—receive calmly the 
applause of the public, who will 
undoubtedly forget you on the mor- 
row. All this is ephemeral. When the 
day comes when you go down to 
defeat, you will taste sufficiently the 
bitterness of your own disillusionmert 
—but glory is often worth the price 
one pays. 

“Be philosophical and march stead- 
ily on to your goal—ignore stupid 
critics—defy mean ones, and laugh at 
them all—for fortune smiles on the 
audacious.” 

Her father has followed Suzanne in 
most of her tournaments,—trained her, 
coached her, and constantly drilled her 


to win, win, win. How potent ay 
adviser he is beaomes clear when one 
réalizes that, on the three occasions 
when Suzanne has withdrawn from 
competition, he was not present. When 
he is on the sidelines, he seems to conz 
trol the situation, to give her the 
necessary courage and confidence, and 
she proceeds to win her matches jn 
flawless style. On the other hand, 
when she is left to her own devices, or 
accompanied only by her rather excit- 
able mother, which was the case this 
year at Wimbledon, Suzanne is likely 
to go completely to pieces. ; 

Always, whatever the circumstances, 
she is acting. Usually her r6le is that 
of Camille. At such times, she wears a 
pale green or yellow dress, with dark 
lines skillfully drawn beneath her eyes, 
and the rest of her face made wan and 
pale with powder. At other times, she 
appears in a colour scheme of pink, 
old rose, lavender or blue. But, no 
matter what part she is playing, she js 
always the same relentless, tigerish 
figure on the courts. 

Much has been said of Suzanne's 
quick and devastating wit, of her skill 
with acid repartie; but, really, her 
intelligence is not a cultivated one, It 
is intuitive. Even with her eyes closed, 
she seems to be able to sense everything 
that is going on about her. I have 
often felt this while playing against 
her. She seems, as if through a third 
eye, to see your slightest movement. 
This ability is of vast importance tu 
her game, for she can alter the direc- 
tion of her stroke at the last moment, 
catching you off balance, and, as | 
have reason to know, in a most un- 
comfortable situation. 

I do not think that she enjoys play- 
ing tennis. It has been made too much 
of in her life. Sixteen years ago, 
when Suzanne was a girl of eleven, 
she entered a period of intensive study 
and work to improve her game, which 
has not yet come to an end. Her home 
atmosphere is too much saturated with 
tennis. After her match with Helen 
Wills last winter, her mother was very 
angry with her for losing as many 
games as she did, rather than pleased 
that she had won. Matters became so 
strained at home that Suzanne was 
forced to go for a week’s motor trip 
through Spain to escape the unpleas- 
antness. 

There is small wonder, to me, that 
Suzanne regards tennis as a rather 
disagreeable and irksome business, not 
asa game. Everything in her training 
and environment tended to make of 
this delightful sport a form of in- 
escapable drudgery, and since she has 
never regarded it as sport for its 
own sake, it is not in any way incon- 
gruous or extraordinary that she has 
turned professional. As she herself said, 
she is now working for herself, instead 
of for the tournament committees. 
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A cigarette set, consisting 
of ash tray and box for 
cigarettes, mounted upon 
a green jade base and 
finely presented in a 
leather case. The ash tray 
is crystal. The box is of 
gold, topped with New 
Zealand white jade, 
decorated with two ru- 
bies. The green jade of 
the base is set with four 
rubies. Price $615.00 


BLACK 
STARR 


AND 
JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS 
Gifts That Suit 
The Needs of Every 


Taste and Purse 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 48TH 
STREET - NEW YORK 


PARIS * PALM BEACH 
SOUTHAMPTON 
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Chinese motives give an 
exotic and decorative air 
to this small boudoir clock. 
The dial is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl in a but- 
terfly design. Letters from 
the Chinese alphabet are 
inlaid in gold to tell the 
hours, and a small dragon 
of curiously carved jade 
decorates the top. Price 
$615.00. 


An inkstand, with the 
well in the form of an 
ancient thuiab-ring. The 
well, of yellow amber, is 
imposed upon an engine- 
turned base finished in 
green enamel. The pen is 
black enamel tipped in 
blue, with a gold point. 
It is supported by a gold 
rack, Price $665.00. 
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“What—yowre going to start out on an all day drive in that lovely white dress? 
Suppose you have a blowout?” gate ‘ 
“No danger, my dear. Don’t you sec the Kelly-Spring field tires?” 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





Grace * It is not surprising that Packard cars 
have eleven times won international beauty 
contests abroad. For their slim, graceful, flowing 
lines are so universally admired and frankly imi- 
tated that they have set an enduring style in 
motor car design. 


But the fleet graceof Packard lines is truly appro- 
priate only to the car which created them. For 
grace is more than a thing of external appear- 
ance. Grace is beauty in motion. 


The grace of the Packard is symbolic of the 
car’s supreme performance—its smooth, rapid 
acceleration—the ease with which it reaches 
and maintains unsurpassed speeds—the conifort 
of its luxuriously roomy interior. 


The improved Packards, while retaining the 
traditional Packard lines, have an added 
refinement of beauty and a new range of per- 
formance which only those who drive them 
can fully appreciate. 
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When it’s hunters’ day 
at the horse show—and the best 
jumpers in the land are soar- 


ing over the hedges 


—have a Camel! 
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No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest 

Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert 

blenders. Even the Camel! cigarette paper is the finest — made especially in 

France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is concentrated the experience and 
skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world. 


WHEN it’s the most exciting day 
at the horse show. When the 
famous hunters take water jump, 
wall and rail in fau'tless perform- 
ance. When in the tense mo- 
ment the judges award the coveted 
silver trophy—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, no 
other cigarette cheers and satis- 
fies like a Camel. The golden 
enjoyment of Camels makes every 
happy holiday happier, adds the 
sense of well-being to every 
friendly occasion. Camels are 
made of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown — they 
are the cigarettes that never tire 
the taste. For the first time in the 
history of smoking, Camels did 
away with cigaretty after-taste. 
Millions who could well afford to 
pay more will smoke only Camels. 
No other cigarette was ever made 
so good. 

So as you join the gay throngs 
at the horse show. Afier each 
thrilling event—know then the en- 
joyment of the finest in cigarettes. 
Have then the best that’s made, 
regardless of pricc. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you 
to compare Camels with 
any other cigarette 

made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE COUPE, FROM A DESIGN BY BREWSTER 


NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Coacu work designed and built by Brewster & Co. was awarded a gold medal 
at the World’s Exposition in Paris in 1878, and the Légion d’ Honneur was 
conferred on the senior member of the firm. . . . American carriage makers 
celebrated the occasion with a banquet. . . . ‘‘In beauty, style and work- 
manship, I believe their carriages are unsurpassed,’” said the speaker of the 
evening, “but in one respect I take exception to them and I will state it 
confidentially to you gentlemen here, their carriages never wear out! I am 
like a boy with a toy; I like a new one now and then.”” . . . This statement, 
made about the famous Brewster carriages of fifty years ago, is even more 
impressively true of Brewster automobile coach work today. Indeed, it has 
been no uncommon thing for Brewster-built coach work to outlast two 
chassis; and cases are on record where it has been used on as many as five 
chassis. . . . The recent purchase of Brewster by Rolls-Royce places at the 
disposal of the American motorist a car unrivaled in beauty, staunchness, 

and riding comfort—a car with coach work as well as chassis to keep alive 

the tradition of ‘‘never wearing out.’’ The illustration shows a Nottingham 
by Rolls-Royce and Brewster. Rolls-Royce/Brewster, Fifth Avenue at 56th 

Street, New York. Also at all Rolls-Royce Branches. 
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CORRECT FOR FALL 


The new style illustrated is modeled 
from an original by a London tailor. 
Finished in the finer British fabrics. 
It is available in a variety of re- 
stricted patterns ready for wear. 


The Homburg hat shown in the new shades 


has just arrived from our London hatter 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS BY MAIL GIVEN 


PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ER.[RIPIER & [O. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46°" STREET 


New York 
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The Horse of Gengis Khan 


(Continued from page 68) 


calendar. Although prayers might yet 
be said, before nightfall, still there 
was little hope. There was really 
nothing else to do but to fly before the 
invisible, to fool the demons, or to 
burn the skull. La Bonn shrugged 
his shoulders at all this nonsense and 
gave orders to have his find attached 
to his saddle. And from then on the 
horse’s skull never left that place. 

Thus he travelled through central 
Asia. An invisible protection seemed 
to emanate from the skull: Bandits 
never came near the caravan; nowhexe 
was hospitality refused. La Bonn was 
allowed to wash in the sacred hot 
springs, and when he reached the 
country of the great pastures he always 
had his share of fresh meat and al- 
most every night he found a wooden 
bed under those strange tents of the 
nomadic Mongolians, quarters made 
of such thick felt that they were as 
hot inside as one of those Norwegian 
cookers in which food can be boiled 
without fire. When he met lamas, 
bent on pilgrimages to Thibet, they 
honoured him by offering him tea. 
Every evening La Bonn hung the skull 
outside of his tent on a pole driven 
into the ground. 

The reception was not only cordial 
in Mongolia, but was equally friendly 
in Turkestan, in Kokand and Bokkara. 
The religions, the customs and the 
colour of the skins changed, but the 
horse’s skull continued to receive the 
respect of everyone. The population 
became gradually Moslem, welcomed 
La Bonn as no European had been 
received since the arrival of the Bol- 
cheviks. Even the customs inspectors 
let him pass duty-free. 

One evening La Bonn arrived at the 
Gare de PEst in Paris with the skull 
of Gengis Khan’s horse under his arm. 
Sentimental effusions, accompanied by 
verbose lyricism, gushed from him 
whenever he talked about it. How- 
ever, he spoke of it seldom, for those 
people who were slaves of petty habits, 
jostled about in narrow streets, boxed 
up in ugly, tall houses, have not the 
least understanding for the beauties 
of the steppes and the life of thenomad. 
La Bonn could not find an apartment 
and so had to content himself with 
a small hotel room in the Quartier 
Latin. In it there was a Louis Philippe 
bed—much too large—and a mir- 
rored cabinet, so that he could hardly 
open his wardrobe trunks, First he 
put the skull under the dressing table, 
then on the mantelpiece. This relic, 
as majestic and provoking as it had 
been when he found it back there in 
the glistening dunes of the Gobi 
Desert, had become nothing more than 
a piece of refuse from a_ butcher 
shop, in Paris, a skeleton for a rag- 
picker: the dust had made a shabby 
object of it, turned it a grey colour. 
But La Bonn did not have the nerve 
to get rid of it, nor even confess that 
its possession embarrassed him con- 
siderably. 

An Englishwoman, Lady Cynthia 
D., heard about the horse of Gengis 
Khan and became exceedingly inter- 
ested in the subject. As a matter ef 
fact, she was only interested in the 
young Frenchman, but she begged La 
Bonn to entrust to her that which re- 


mained of the Mongolian courser; 
she said that she would hang the skul] 
over her head. Through the eyes of 
the skull she put blue ribbons which 
came out by the nostrils, thus robbine 
the dramatic relic of its last mystery. 
La Bonn had to restrain her from 
gilding it. Two days after she had 
hung the horse’s head over her bed, 
Lady Cynthia was lying down when 
a great noise was heard in her room, 
People entered and found her bathed 
in her blood. The cursed thing had 
detached itself from the wall and 
had split the head of the young 
Englishwoman in two. She only re. 
covered after a great amount of suf- 
fering. She did not want to hear 
anymore of the horse’s head nor of its 
owner, and after this accident the 
horse of Gengis Khan went back to 
the Quartier Latin. La Bonn kept it 
for some time, but on the eve of 
journey entrusted it to a retired deep- 
sea captain, who was an invalid, This 
simple man—although grown more 
imaginative since he had been com- 
pelled to lead a sedentary life—had 
waxed enthusiastic over La Bonn’s 
tale and had asked for the privilege 
of keeping the skull during the absence 
of his friend. The much-travelled La 
Bonn then began to receive strange 
letters from the captain which became 
disquieting, and finally totally de- 
mented. He was just preparing to 
return when he learned that the old 
mariner had been found one morning 
suspended from the window fasten- 
ing. On the table, in plain view, 
was the horse’s head. La Bonn hoped 
that the captain’s heirs would inherit 
it and took pains not to give a sign 
of life. But on the very next day 
after his return he received a call 
from a notary who informed him that 
he had been made the captain’s sole 
heir, and that the skull would be 
returned to him so soon as the seals 
had been broken. Then these thing: 
happened. A little later La Bonn gave 
it to a painter for a still life, but the 
latter’s studio burned down. He gave 
it to a raffle, but the number that 
should: have won it was never pre- 
sented. People began to know the 
history of the skull. The servants did 
not dare enter the room anymore on 
account of the “haunted head”, as they 
called. it. It seemed indeed that all 
the mishaps which the heavens had 
spared La Bonn and which, without 
dropping, had remained suspended 
over his head, and the strange immun- 
ity which he enjoyed, were suddenly 
interrupted as soon as the skull left his 
hands. He did not dare destroy 1 
for fear of some curse befalling him. 
He could no longer risk giving it away 
for fear of participating in a crime. 

“Alas! You, the last remains of the 
companion of the greatest conqueror 
the world has ever known,” thougit 
La Bonn; “perhaps there is nothing 
you fear more than rest? Perhaps you 
are anxious to escape from among 
these sedentary lives where I have put 
you, to regain your freedom? And 
is that the reason why you perpetrate 
all these crimes? Perhaps what you 
like in me is a taste similar to your 
own, for a life which is a continuous 

(Continued on page 108) 
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NEW CHRYSLER“70” 
PRICES 
Coach, $1395; Roadster, 
$1525; Sedan, $1545; 
Royal Coupe, $1695; 
Brougham,$1745;Royal 
Sedan, $1795; Crown 

Sedan, $1895, 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal 


excise tax. 


Chrysler Model 
Numbers Mean 


Miles Per Hour 























How Quality Standardization 
Builds Long Life in Chrysler “70” 








Long life is the fruit 
of Chrysler’s stand- 
ardization of quality— 
the planned result of 
an engineering and 
manufacturing pre- 
cision which, in its all- 
embracing scope, is 


precedent. 
new to the motor car 





Many owners are driving Chrysler 
“70s” in their second hundred 
thousand miles. 


They are marveling at the quality 
which continues to deliver its 
miles with undimmed vigor and 
at upkeep costs low beyond all 


they will ever be 
called upon to meet. 


Where ordinary man- 
ufacture is usually 
content with limits of 
a thousandth of an 
inch, Chrysler ‘*70” 
craftsmanship pains- 
takingly calibrates 








industry. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is the 
complete co-ordination of the finest in 
engineering design, the best of alloy 
steels, the utmost of precision in human 
and mechanical operations, and, after 
all else, inspections that are well nigh in- 
fallible in their accuracy. 


Where ordinary engineering is satisfied 
with the customary margins of safety, 
Chrysler engineering has provided 
lighter alloy steels tested under stresses 
thousands of pounds greater than 


in ten-thousandths. 


Therefore, it has been only logical that 
not only Chrysler ‘‘70’s” speed and 
power should eclipse all previous per- 
formance; its striking and smart appear- 
ance should outmode all existing body 
design, but — 


Most important of all—that its remark- 
able endurance should be obsoleting pre- 
conceived ideas of durability and long 
life, even though its hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners exact from their cars 
the seemingly impossible in performance. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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nnouncing—>» 


the arvival of a new group of 
ent’s Best British Brushes 


to retail at 


$5.00 ie $7.50 and $9.00 


FoO~HESE new models have been created 

@9 in response to the insistent demand 
of admirers of Kent’s Brushes, who 
have wished for the opportunity of 
securing these exclusive importations 
at a more moderate charge. 


You will find these famous British 
Brushes at all leading department and 
drug stores throughout the country. 





Only the most carefully selected 
Indian satinwood and genuine 
Siberian boar bristles are used in 
their manufacture, and each brush 
is hand-made with a care and in- 
dividual attention that you will 
instantly recognize and appre- 
ciate. 

Made since 1777 by 


G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd. 
of London, England 


Sole cAgents for the United States 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Inc. 
31 UNION SQUARE 


KENT'S sxrrisn BRUSHES 


NEW YORK 











VANITY FAIR 


In Hokum’s Name 
(Continued from page 63) 


dénouement, and sign-posts of that 
technical sort. In order to explain 
a husband in one last instant of 
epigrammatic dumb-show, Mr. How- 
ard has him looking calmly at 
the crumpled body of his just dead 
wife, then at his watch, then march- 
ing firmly and methodically off to a 
directors’ meeting. The point is surely 
made, with blunt and abashing force, 
but none the less in hokum’s name. 
All is not true that glowers. The 
false note is as likely in the funeral 
march as in the Charleston. 

It is when reality overreaches itself 
like this that hokum takes on an un- 
forgiven glare. A Samuel Shipman 
can assemble with expert’s suavity all 
the clicking surprises, hysterias, tensi- 
ties and surcharges of sympathy 
which make so capital a concoction 
of hokum of Silence. But it will 
be hokum clear, transparent, hokum 
the first consideration, not the last 
resort. 

“Why have we never,” laments our 
most conscientious historian of Amer- 
ican playwrighting, “made the war we 
should against this shadow of clap- 
trap which darkens truth into tommy- 
rot?” Ah, that’s the hardship of it 

. War against a shadow. We have 
made war on our stage against almost 
everything else, in fact: even, of 
late, against war. The so short his- 
tory of our theatre has been stained 
with a ruddy humanitarian colour. 
Our plays have fought the trusts, the 
gangsters, the grafters, the dema- 
gogues, _revolutionists, _ revivalists, 
moralists .. . all manner of men and 
matters harassing to our social sys- 
tem and our self-satisfaction. No 
utter realism has been our weapon 
against them—for realism carries too 
harsh a handle for American fingers 
—but hokum has. Hokum, whose 


blade has been forged in the ardour 
of what we all wish we were, skip. 
ping that less spectacular process of 
hardening in the cold knowledge of 
what we are not. At any rate, g 
braver blade than none. 

Hokum is no older than the per- 
ception and scorn of hokum. The 
gentry who first saw and heard and 
extolled that quintessential hokum, 
The Two Orphans, knew it for what 
it was—and honoured and prophesied 
for it in full agreement with that 
knowledge. The Bard who devised 
the court-room scene of The Merchan 
of Venice must have known of his 
own accord those glows which ac. 
company the creation of a veriest and 
most exciting piece of hokum. When 
the heroine of our contemporary 
drama, Bride of the Lamb, goes mad 
and babbling, flower-wreathed, heart. 
wringing, among the horrified sheriffs 
and ministers of a little western town 
. . . that, of course, is hokum. But 
when Ophelia does the same among 
the royalty of Hamlet’s home, why, 
that is Shakespeare! : 

So we have seesawed into an era 
when hokum appears from one side 
to be our golden calf, and from the 
other our béte noir. The footlight 
face of actuality is massage-creamed 
with inveterate sentiment, and truth 
is a Triboulet in college-cut clothes, 
Death may hover like a sentinel with 
frozen feet above the fjords of Scan- 
dinavian drama. Passion may pluck 
ten thousand agonies from her dark 
breast in the torrid rue of Spanish 
and Italian tragedies. Cynicism may 
continue to cut diamonds of French 
farce. But the damp, apple-like 
cheeks of hokum will go on pillow- 
ing peacefully on the rock-bed of 
American drama . . . and who shall 
hokum nay? Who ever has? 


The Horse of Gengis Khan 


(Continued from page 106) 


journey, a passion for moving on to 
always new countries, and climates 
which are never the same?” 

It was night, and La Bonn, thus 
soliloquizing, looked from his bed at 
the horse’s skull which the light of the 
moon was illuminating with a soft 
silver glow which had nothing earthly 
in it and seemed to resemble the colour 
of infinite space. 

La Bonn knew the moment had 
come. It would be now or never. He 
put an overcoat on over his pyjamas, 
took the skull on his shoulders and 
went down to the street; it weighed a 
great deal. Soon it was necessary to 
carry it in both hands. Finally La 
Bonn reached the bridge de l’Alma. 
A cold wind was blowing, which re- 
minded him of the great winds of 
the steppes. The Seine curved gently 
as it flowed past the Trocadero, the 
two towers of which were outlined 
against the sky, darker than the night. 
After ceasing to be royal a little 
further up, as it passed in front of 
the Louvre, the Seine now abandoned 
itself to romantic gracefulness as it 
flowed on to Passy. Erik La Bonn 
placed the skull on the railing of the 
bridge. He was thinking of the great 
Siberian streams, of the torrents of 
the Chinese river A/tai, of the Mon- 


golian tributaries swallowed up by 
the salty and thirsty sand . . . How 
small the Seine was, how shallow for 
such an adventure,—such an end! But 
is there ever an end of anything? 

The electric lights lit up the river 
and gave it a rose colour, like those 
face lotions they sell in beauty par- 
lours ... La Bonn thrust the skull out 
into the black void . . . There was a 
silence. Then a splash. Evidently its 
great weight will make it sink straight 
to the bottom But 0. .y su 
miracle! The skull floated! Yes, that 
heavy object actually floated, carried 
along by the current like a piece of 
paper. La Bonn saw distinctly how it 
took the middle of the stream, then 
gently sheered off to the left, follow- 
ing the bend of the river. : 

Gengis Khan’s horse, that gem 6t 
the Mongolian steppes, had started 
out again. Where would it go? Per- 
haps it would be stopped tomorrow by 
some obstacle, by a fisherman, by the 
hands of a child? Or perhaps, free to 
gain the open sea, it would become @ 
strange sea-horse. Would it ride about 
the dungeons of the sea,—with the 
taste of salt,—the same taste as thac of 
the great Mongolian desert, which 
still clings to the memory that it was 
once a sea, 
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THAT CERTAIN COLOR 


EMERALDS... everyone knows that 
they are green and extremely beau- 
tiful. But of all the exquisite shades, 
which is the most desirable and valu- 
able? Star sapphires ... a rare 
range of blues. But do you know 
exactly which blue is considered 
necessary to perfection? 


The colored stones are tremen- 
dously chic. Nothing accentuates a 
lovely hand or a charming costume 
so effectively. Nothing enhances 
the beauty of eyes and hair like these 
little exclamation points of colored 
light. But to choose them intelli- 
gently, to buy them at their true 
commercial valuation—that is really 
difficult. 

Yet many distinguished men and 
women who buy these stones from 
Marcus & Company find that it is 
a surprisingly simple matter to get 
exactly what they want . . . that 
the prices invariably represent full 


value . .. and that these prices are 
often less than they expect to pay. 


The purchase of precious stones 
at this establishment is an agree- 
able and valuable experience. The 
results of careful research and tested 
knowledge are at your service. Emer- 
alds of varying shades and sizes 
illustrate each point of comparison. 
Star sapphires and black opals of 
many qualities and prices are pro- 
duced to clarify the useful informa- 
tion given. The facts are made 
plain. The truth is made clear... 
and perhaps you too will find here, 
priced well within your reach, the 
one jewel in the world that you can 
never be happy without. 


A remarkable collection of emer- 
alds priced from $5000 to $600 a 
carat. Many exclusive and unusual 
settings of star sapphires, black 
opals and diamonds. Strings of 


pearls from $200,000 to $200. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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When an Investment 
is Right for You 


VERY day we recommend different invest- 
ments to different men... . . . For each 
case presents a different set of conditions. , 


To BE sound, any investment must meet certain 
standards. It must safeguard money. It must con- 
vert readily into cash. It must pay good interest. 


But a sound investment may meet thg needs of 
one individual and miss the needs of another. 


Ir ou are active in business, you may wisely make 
an investment which the non-business man had 
best avoid. An investment well-adapted to the 
provisions of another’s Will might hamper clean- 
cut execution of your Will. Your plans to stay at 
home or to travel may affect the investment you 
should make. Different incomes often point to 
quite different investments. An investment should 
also effect a good balance with investments already 


held. 


PLainty, such problems call for judgment and 
experience. 

BEHIND the Company’s counsel are included a 
background of one hundred and fourteen years of 
financial experience; world-wide foreign connec- 
tions; eleven thousand miles of private wires to 
investment centers in America, and offices in over 
50 leading American cities. 

A Nationat City Company representative will 
know how to bring the Company’s equipment to 
bear on your needs. 

You MAY get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 


Bonds 
Short Term Notes 


Head Offic 4 
National City 
Bank Building 
New York 


Acceptances 





PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 





ALBANY KANSAS CITY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 
ATLANTIC CITY LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
BOSTON MIAMI, FLA. ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAINT PAUL 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI NEWARK WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS WILKES-BARRE 
DAVENPORT OMAHA MONTREAL 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH LONDON 
HARTFORD PORTLAND, ME. COPENHAGEN 
HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. GENEVA 
INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE TOKIO 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA SHANGHAL 


VANITY FAIR 
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London’s Passion for American Players 


(Continued from page 65) 


House of Commons making it a law 
that you’ve got to treat knights just 
like you’d treat anybody else.” 

At which a number of dukes guf- 
fawed and beat the nearest knights 
jovially on the back. In no time that 
audience was warming to our Will 
Rogers. And yet, I felt a vague dis- 
comfort, a sense of-a resistance to 
him. For Rogers was ill at ease. He 
was working without his chaps and 
rope, but it wasn’t that. He was 
working without his confidence. He 
was awed by his audience and they 


knew it and liked him the less on that 
account—less than they would haye 
liked him had he rattled on with al] 
the contempt which every audience 5 
richly deserves. But they liked him 


a lot, they even let him talk on the: 


war and the debt without hurling him 
into the street. They are so immensely 
cordial to all our players who come 
before them that I want to be there 
and watch the roof come off if evar 
the night comes when a London 
curtain rises on the master of them 
all—Al Jolson. 


Wine: A Tribute 


(Continued from page 81) 


book”, the tradition of wine-wisdom, 
whereas the other is merely drinking 
for drink’s sake, seeking alcoholic ex- 
citement like the fool that he is. Men 
of sense and good will, all the world 
over, ought to bind themselves to- 
gether to revive that indispensable 
pendant to Fidding’s Art of Polite 
Eating which is the Art of Polite 
Drinking before it has passed away 
among the lost arts. The world is 
now being given over te vulgar guzz- 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


Patience: or Bunthorne’s Bride 
Princess Ida: or Castle Adamant 
The Mikado: or The Town of Titipu 
lolanthe: or The Peer and the Peri 
Ruddigore: or The Witch’s Curse 


lers and other such lewd fellows of 
the baser sort. There is of course a 
tacit combination already, where men 
meet together in Clubs and Regimental 
Messes and College Commons Rooms 
and drink wisely with a certain ritual 
befitting the antiquity of their pota- 
tions. What I should like to see would 
be the democratisation of this quasi- 
academic wisdom—in the interest of 
rational pleasure and elegant accom. 
plishment—to shame the topers. 





ON PAGE 63 


1. Thespis: or The Gods Grown Old 
Pinafore: or The Lass That Loved a Sailor 
The Pirates of Penzance: or The Slave of Duty 





The Yeoman of the Guard: or The Merryman and his Mail 


Utopia, Ltd.: or The Flowers of Progress 
The Gondoliers: or The King of Barataria. 























2, “Hail, Hail, the gang’s all here” took its tune from a chorus in 
the second act of The Pirates of Penzance. 3. Richard Mansfield. 
4+. A tendency to regard the letter P as a talisman: Jolanthe was 
almost called Perola. 5. The Mikado, forbidden in 1907 out of 
the Foreign Office’s nervousness about the Japanese evtente, 6. The 
Savoy in London. 7. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 8. The Lost Chord 
and Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

9. “Is life a boon? 

If so, it muct befall 

That Death, whene’er he call, 

Must call too soon”—The Yeoman of the Guard. 


10. “His foe was folly and his weapon wit”—proposed by Anthony 


Hope Hawkins. 11. Jessie Bartlett Davis. 12. He was drowned 
in 1911, 13. The Mikado. 14. The Pirates of Penzance. 13. 
Princess Ida, a travesty on Tennyson’s The Princess. 16. The 
second refrain of the fairy queen’s song in Jolanthe, addressed to 
Captain Shaw, chief of t's London fire department. 17. Princess 
Ida. 18. The Darned Mc .eer from Ruddigore. 19. The Lord 
Chancellor’s second act solo ii Jolanthe. 20. Lillian Russell. 
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oo beautiful for words 


Like the fine old stock she came from, it is genuine through and 
through. And the tastes that reflect her ancestry—tastes thatalways 
link the genuine with the exquisite, find ample satisfaction here. 


“A lovely bit of Sterling, my dear—something to use and hand down 
—alwayslovely—imperishable. W hat good taste inthemto sendit.” 


There is a little mark on every piece of solid silver given and 

‘ . received—a permanent mark which says “Sterling”. Like good 
ancestry, it tells so much. And it is never absent from the 

i LS tog In silver of those to whom genuineness is a reflection of taste. 


~more can not be said STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 


20 West 47th Street, New York City 


“On the roth of March, 1699, I, Johannis Van Vechten, entered 
with Maria Bogaerdus into the state of matrimony, and was married 
by Dominie Delleus’’— says the quaint old chronicle. In the Clear- 
water Collect’on at the Metropolitan Museum, this beautiful gift 
of solid silver from the groom records the good taste of earliest 
Manhattan—and hints of the lovely Sterling at your jeweler’s today. 





Sterling silver is genuine solid silver, through and through. Only 
such silver may bear «he Sterling’ mark. 
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OOD is no longer considered a safe 

material for railway coaches. So 
they are made of steel—all-steel. For 
safety’s sake. 

The All-Steel automobile body is the 
story of the railway coach over again. 
And the day is coming when a// motorists 
—recognizing it as a guarantee of greater 
personal safety— 
will demand the All- b 
Steel automobile 
body, just as they 
now demand all- 
steel railway cars. 





_. in the cause 





Many motorists think they ‘have an 
All-Steel body, however, when what they 
actually have is a framework of wood 
covered by a sheathing of metal. Budd 
originated the All-Steel body—the body 
with a steel frame—all steel welded into 
a single unit. It is the greatest protection 
ever devised for those who drive and 

ride in motor cars. 
For the safety of 
yourself, your dear 
ones—be sure your 
next car has a body 
entirely of steel. 


ALL-STEEL 


FULL-VISION - 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


| Detroit *» EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY » Philadelphia ] 
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As America’s best loved authoress 
expresses It 


“Next to my favorite saddle horse give me 
this spirited Willys-Knight Great Six”’ 


& 


c 


TT 
Waiter of “Dangerous Days; 
“The Amazing Interlude,” “The 
Breaking Point” and a score or 
more equally fascinating works... 


2s. 


= 


eficient type of automobile 
motor built. 


Quieter and more powerful than 
any other motor when new, it grows 
still guseter, still more powerful, 
still more efficient with every mile. 


Creator of the daring “Tish,” the 
romantic “Bab”... 


Co-author of that thriller, “The 
Bat”. . 

Exponent of the vast Outdoors, 
as much at ease in the wide open 
spaces as in the drawing room of 
her Washington home... 


The motor of the Willys-Knight 
Great Six has no valves to grind. 
You never lay it up for carbon- 
cleaning. 


It has no springs to weaken — 
a nothing to adjust— nothing to 
Aname and personality typifying replace or repair. 
all that is fine and true in Amer- 


ican womanhood ... It is practically fool-proof and 


age : wear-proof. 
A rare privilege, indeed, to wel- E 


come Mary Roberts Rinehart to 
that ever-expanding group of 
world-notables who admire 
and drive the Willys-Knight 
Great Six. 


No Willys-Knight motor, so far 
as we know, has ever worn out. 


Advantages such as these make 


fast and enthusiastic friends of 
Willys-Knight owners — as does 





ha ee tite ms ~  thecomforting assurance that this 
More and more, and in amazingly in- MARY ROBERTS RINEHART car holds top place in resale value be- 
creasing numbers, those whose means - Authoress - Playwright +» Outdoors-woman cause, in terms of years, its useful- 
permit their enjoyment of the finest in a ae ness is far and away beyond that of the 
motor cars the world affords are com- ON Ppt IER G tory F average car. ere 


ing over to the Willys-Knight Great Six. ae. a 


Expressed in figures, over 25,000 of these superb Sixes have been — Willys-Knight Great Six prices from $1750 to $2495, f. o. b. 
sold in the past 12 months. The 7 months period ending July factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifica- 
31, 1926, registers still greater progress— a : tions without notice. 
sales gain of 74% over the corresponding ae ee 
period last year. Thus a sales record has been “- . ws 

established which has never before been sill ca ————— bans nen wenye- 
equaled in the same length of time, we be- gg a8 ' ites - — oe 
lieve, by any luxury car. ; = yee ™ means less money 
é : down, smaller month- 


ly payments and the 
lowest credit-cost in 
the industry. 


“4 “4 4 

The motor of the Willys-Knight Great Six is an ex- 
clusive feature which other manufacturers would pay 
millions to get. 
This feature — the famous Knight sleeve-valve motor — is ; ; . 
patented ae “pe "iol ‘e na A , | Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 

_ sO ests have proved it the most y j Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
* Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England 


WILLYS-KNIGHT Great SIX 























The Factor of Safety 


: ita as the bridge engineer builds with a 
factor of safery over and above the necessary 
carrving capacity, so United States Tire En- 


gineers build the Royal Cord. 
é ; 


Put U. S. Roval Cord Balloons on your car 
with the ucmost confidence. Extensive resources 
and everything that engineering skill has been 
able to devise, have been used to give you a tire 
of maximum strength and flexibility. 

Sprayed Rubber—the new form of crude rubber 


with its greater purity and tensile strength, 


—from the Company’s own plantations in the 


Far East. 


Web Cord built of the choicest grade cotton, 
spun and twisted in mills controlled by the 
Company and treated with pure rubber latex 
from the Company's plantations, combines with 
the carefully worked out design and Flat Band 
Method of building to provide you with a tire 
that will properly cushion and support your car 
and give maximum service at minimum cost. 


United States GP Rubber Company 


© 1926, U.S. Rubber Co 
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7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 


23% Faster Pickup 


25% Greater Power 


Now Nash introduces a new and far finer 
power-smoothness. 


Heavily insulated from the frame by rub- 
ber cushions—as has been Nash standard 
practice for some time —this newly-re- 
fined Nash motor has the great advantage 
of a 7-bearing crankshaft. 


It is an authoritative engineering fact that 
the superlative degree of silken power- 


smoothness is inherent only to this type of motor 
design. So that now the accepted ultra modern six- 


cylinder motor is the 7-bearing motor. 


You will find the travel luxury of this newly refined 7- 
bearing Nash motor, the incomparable ease and even- 
ness of its 25 % greater power, something tomarvel over. 





Fe ‘9 
NEW 
Advanced Six 

4-Door , 


COUPE 
*1990 


f. 0. b. factory 








Wire wheels optional 
at slight extra cost Ce 





To this great attraction Nash also adds 
these further exceptional new features: 
a new crankcase breather which pre- 
vents crankcase dilution; a new type 
motor muffler; a new instrument board, 
indirectly illuminated, with all instru- 
ments including a hydrostatic gas gauge 
in a single panel under glass; new double 
filament headlights; motor heat control 
by new thermostatic water regulation; 


a new oil screen agitator preventing oil coagulation in 
coldest weather; and an electric clock. 


Included as standard equipment is the Chase Velmo 


Mohair Velvet upholstery, steel trunk inbuilt at rear, 
air cleaner, oil purifier, gasoline filter, full force-feed 
lubrication, 4-wheel brakes and five disc wheels. 


(4687) 
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He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the here trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 











Pyorrhea robs 


FOUR out of FIVE 


According todental statistics, carelessness lets 
dread pyorrhea steal into the mouths of four 
out of five men and women after forty. You 
can tell pyorrhea’s approach by tender, bleed- 
ing gums. Go to your dentist at once for 
treatment and be sure to use Forhan’s for the 
Gums night and morning. 


If used regularly, Forhan’s prevents or 
checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyor- 
rhea Liquid which dentists use in combating 
pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 


No matter what tooth paste you now pre- 
fer, you owe it to your health to make For- 
han’s a regular daily habit. At all druggists 
35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
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ARISTOPHANES’ 
LYSISTRATA 


The Moscow Art Theatre 
used this setting, abstract 
and yet powerfully sugges- 
tive of Greek architecture, in 
its production of Lysistrata 


Recent Russian 


MONG the most interesting of 

the exhibits at the recent Paris 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts 

was the section devoted to a collection 
of stage settings designed by artists of 
the contemporary Russian theatre. 
These designs, eccentric as some of 
them may seem, have been very effec- 
tively employed. In the place of the 
familiar representational scenery are 
settings which strive, not to give a 
photographic resemblance to a particu- 
lar scene, but rather to portray the 
intent of the author and the mood of 
the play. The movement, begun in 
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RACINE’S PHEDRE 


This setting, used in 
the recent European 
production of Phédre 
by the Kamerny The. 
atre, attempts to por- 
tray only the play’s 
psychic background 





AN UNUSUAL DESIGN 


This complicated mechanism 
is not the apparatus for a 
circus thriller, but an at- 
tempt to express in physical 
forms the central theme of 
a recent psychological drama 


LOHENGRIN COSTUME 


This interesting, colourful, 
cubistic design stands in 
sharp and favourable contrast 
to the shoddy, lifeless ward- 
robe of the usual production 
of the Wagnerian opera 


Stage Designs 


Russia, and furthered extensively by 
the theatrical producers of Germany, 
such as Karlheinz Martin, Jurgen 
Fehling and Oskar Strnad, has since 
made its influence felt wherever the 
drama is known. Particularly strik- 
ing has been the adaption of such 
settings to the plays of Shakespeare, 
Racine and Aristophanes. This weld- 
ing of the old and the new has had a 
distinct artistic comprehension. Audi- 
ences;in Moscow, Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don and New York have been greatly 
impressed by the work of the new 
artists in the theatre. 
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EmerGENcriEs ? Extra Guests ? 
Every hostess can afford 
a towel supply to meet any demand 









IN HOMES where life is lived pleas- 
antly and friends are always wel- 
come, hospitality is never taxed by 
the little emergencies and surprises. 
... What if unaccountably the laundry didn’t come 
back? What if Cousin Sally and her whole family 
arrived unexpectedly? 

No hostess need worry about the details of entertaining 
when a shining bathroom and lots and lots of 
fresh towels are ready to create the right im- 
pression of her exquisite home. ... And 
these wonderful Cannon towels are priced so 
reasonably that every hostess can know the joy 
of having towels in bottomless piles! 

How is it these beautiful towels can cost so 
little? Because the Cannon mills are the 
largest towel mills in the world, and enor- 
mous production makes possible a very great 
saving in manufacturing costs. Consequently, 
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CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 





The new “Flyiug Dolplia” 
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from the very finest type of towel to 
the most inexpensive, Cannon prices 
are extraordinarily low. 

The famous hotels of America, 
where housekeeping and entertaining are done on a 
huge scale, appreciate Cannon values. They buy Cannon 
towels for their loveliness, quality, service and economy, 
just as wise shoppers everywhere do. 

All kinds of Cannon towels, of course. Big 
bath towels, white and with colored borders. 
Medium sized towels, lighter weight, well 
woven. Splendid huck towels of all descrip- 
tions. Prices ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 
each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York. 


» » » 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
colors are absolutely color-fast and may be 
washed and boiled as fearlessly as white 


turkish towel 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


GLOTHING,® » 
| Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8Soo 
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Motor Clothes for 
Owner 
or 


Chauffeur 


Send for Brooxs’s -AGscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont con. Boviston Country Roao 220 Beitevue Avenue 
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The Informatory Double 


(Continued from page 94) 


the doubler’s 35%, and we get 50%, 
which is an even chance, but without 
any advantage. 

From this Mr. Hale argues that, un- 
less the doubler has more than 35% of 
the high cards, he is starting a rumpus 
with the chan¢es all against his getting 
a game-going bid out of it. The next 
step, therefore, is to decide just what 
35% means, when translated into a 
hand of aces, kings, and queens. 

If we take the Robertson rule as an 
example, counting the ace as 7, king 
5, queen 3, jack 2, and ten 1, the total 
value of the pack is 72, and the aver- 
age is 18. This is the theory upon 
which the Robertson rule is based. To 
bring a hand up to 35%, when 25% 
is average, we want it to count 26, 
which is an ace, or its equivalent, 
above average in high cards. The 
Pinch System of valuation, recom- 
mended by Mr. Bryant McCampbell, 
chairman of the Committee on Laws 
at The Whist Club, is to count aces 4, 
kings 3, queens 2 and jacks 1. An 
average hand is therefore 10, and to 
get 35% we want it to count 14, 
which is just ace above average. On 
the double valuation system the aver- 
age is 3% tricks, and 35% of the pack 
would be 412; on the double valua- 
tion 9. 

The fact that the dealer usually has 
more than average strength must be 
allowed for, and the second hand 
should be correspondingly stronger to 
make the double both safe and remu- 
nerative. Suppose the dealer holds an 
average of queen above average, tne 
second hand should have an ace AND 
QUEEN above average to justify the 
double and the expectation of getting 
anything worth while out of it. If a 
dealer is known to refrain from bid- 
ding unless he holds at least a king 
above average, second hand shouid 
have ace AND KING above average 
to justify a double. 

The point for the doubler to keep 
in mind is that he is gambling on his 
partner having more strength than the 
dealer’s partner if the double is to 
produce a game-going bid. If there 
is more strength in the hand of -the 
dealer’s partner, the double will not 
produce enough points to offset what 
might have been gained in penalties 
by passing and. playing to defeat the 
contract. 

Another point that is often over- 
looked is that the double lets the third 
hand out of the responsibility of tak- 
ing the dealer out of a dangerous con- 
tract when the third hand has only one 
or two small cards of the dealer’s suit. 

In such cases, both the doubler and 
the third hand being short in the suit 
named by the dealer, the fourth hand 
is often forced to go to no-trumps, on 
the theory that his length in the 
dealer’s suit is a stopper. This often 
gets him into trouble. 

Here is a curious deal, to which my 
attention was called because the hands 
of dealer’s partner and doubler’s part- 
ner were inadvertently changed, in a 
duplicate match at some of the tables, 
with the result that, at some of the 
tables, the-doubler won the game and 
at some the doubler was defeated. 
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The dealer bid one heart. By the 
Robertson rule his hand counts 27, his 
partner’s 3 only, which is 42% of the 
pack. The doubler has exactly 35%, 
He holds A K K Q Q J 10, which is 
just K Q (the equivalent of an ace) 
above average. His partner holds 23%, 
On the diamond answer fo the double 
the doubler wins the game, by trump- 
ing the second heart, getting in with 
a spade to lead trumps and finesse, 
Another spade and trump lead and the 
king falls. Now the two good spades 
give him two heart discards. Now 
pull the trump and set up the clubs, 
with that fourth trump in hand to 
stop the hearts. 

But leave the dealer’s and the doub- 


-ler’s hands as they are and transpose 


the two others. The answer to the 
double will be a spade and the contract 
will be set, as it is good for only six 
tricks, 


THE SEPTEMBER PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXVII: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all seven of these tricks. 
This is how they get them: 

Z starts with the jack of clubs, 
which A covers and Y trumps. Y 
leads the ace of diamonds and Z 
trumps it with the queen of hearts, so 
that he can lead the heart seven 
through A. This enables Y to pick up 
all the adverse trumps, Z discarding the 
smaller of his two remaining clubs. 

A small spade from Y now puts Z 
into the lead, so that he can make his 
winning club. The return of the spade 
gives Y a trick with the jack. 

If A refuses to cover the jack of 
clubs on the first trick, it is obvious 
that Y can keep his three trumps 19- 
tact and that Z will come through with 
a trump at once, after which the ace 
of diamonds, ace and jack of spades, 
and the third trump must make tricks. 
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— up 300 miles of track 
at 135 miles an hour would also 
burn up any set of nerves ever planted 
in the human body if there was no 
relaxation through the dizzy pace 
which race drivers must face and 
force. When a human being becomes 
a streak of lightning he must have 
his moments of relaxed tension, or 
tun into shattered nerves. The smart 
tace drivers, who win and last, seize 
every Opportunity — their momentary 
pauses at the pits and even in the 
whirl of the race itself—to relax—to 
soften the strain on over-tensed 
nerves, There must be relaxation 
even in the wild whirl of race driving 
to insure rested, steady nerves for 
the final effort. Either they relax or 
something cracks, 
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WATSON 
STABILATORS 





Relaxation is possible only 
when you know that no force 
can throw you. The only way 
to preventanyforcefrom throw- 
ing you is to resist each force in 
keeping with its magnitude. 
And right there you have the 
Stabilator principle. This Sta- 
bilator principle is patented— 
and Watson Stabilators enjoy 
complete, sole and exclusive 
license under these patents. 











Cadillac Chrysler 
Duesenberg‘ Franklin 
Jordan Peerless 
Isotta Fraschini 
McFarlan Stutz 
Willys-Knight 


Such pre-eminent cars 
are standard equipped to 
give you relaxed motoring. 


Twenty-fourth and Locust 





ARRY HARTZ stands out as prob- 

ably the most consistent and de- 
pendable driver of the automobile race 
track. In more than four-fifths of all the 
championship events in which he has 
competed, he has been among the first 
three to finish. 


Hartz attributes no small part of his 
success to his ability to relax. After having 
experienced the value of relaxed motor- 
ing in six other Stabilated cars, he recently 
refused to accept delivery of a new car 
for his personal use until it was equipped 
with Watson Stabilators. He wrote: 


“In driving from city to city, it is im- 
perative that I be allowed to thoroughly 
relax, so that I may arrive refreshed. That 
is why I use Watson Stabilators. I would 
not drive a car without them.” 


Thus another high authority adds his 
testimony. In the face of the rising tide 
of Stabilator evidence, who can overlook 
the value of relaxed, Stabilated motoring? 


Streets + PHILADELPHIA 
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THE M°CORD 


A READY MADE TOPCOAT WITH 
A MADE-TO-ORDER LOOK 


EN accustomed to smartness will 
find this loose-back, easy hang- 
ing topcoat, which is exclusive with 
us, a pleasing relief from the usual. 






Perfectly tailored in herring- 
bone weaves, imported home- 
spuns and all the new shades 


for Autumn... $65 


35th St. 
and 7th Ave. 


Cortlandt St. 


Near Greenwich 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 
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The Theatre and the Motion Pictures 


(Continued from page 73) 


tainly less financially) by the crowd, 
who even in the “palmy days” really 
preferred their ten-, twenty- and 
thirty-cent melodramas and burlesque 
shows. At the present time, however, 
the movies have taken thousands, even 
millions, of people quite away from the 
theatre, not by vitiating their tastes, 
but merely by supplying them with 
entertainment better adapted to their 
capacities and tastes; and other thox- 
sands have been diverted to symphony 
concerts and the myriad distrac- 
tions of our modern life. Mean- 
while our universal prosperity—which 
is with us so much a cause for re- 
joicing, which is even our great na- 
tional ideal—has_ enabled untold 
thousands to pay $5 a seat for The 
Ziegfeld Follies or the Winter Gar- 
den revues, who once-upon-a-time 
could hardly have sat in the gallery 
at such a scale of prices. The revues 
do business across the land + because 
they are the type of music, spectacle 
and humour the crowd like and un- 
derstand, and Anna Christie doesn’t 
do business across the country because 
nowadays only the people go to that 
who really understand and enjoy fine 
and serious dramatic art. And there 
aren’t enough of them to make it 
pay. 

What is the solution? If Mr. 
Pemberton testifies that the idealistic 
producer can’t survive without back- 
ing; and the dramatists insist that 
movie backing is a menace; and others 
point out that movie backing isn’t 
likely to continue, anyhow; and even 
Lee Shubert suggests that if people 
of the smaller cities want good spoken 
drama, they’ve got to take the initia- 
tive—then there seems to be pretty 
good evidence for Mr. Emerson’s as- 
sertion that the true and serious spoken 
drama, if it is to survive in our modern 
America, must be subsidized. It is, 
he declares, not in reality a democratic, 
but in the best sense of the word an 
aristocratic art. Europe has long recog- 
nized it as such, and subsidized its pro- 
duction. We have got to do the same. 

As a matter of fact, we are already 
doing it, and this series of articles 
should not close without pointing that 
out. In New York, the Theatre Guild, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, and now 
the combined Actors’ Theatre and 
Greenwich Village group, easily our 
three leading producers of consistently 
high standards, are subsidized. The 
subsidy, to be sure, is not from the 


State or city; in two cases it is largely, 
and in the Guild’s case entirely, a 
matter of subscription lists. Fifteen 
thousand people pledge themselves, 
as it were, to attend each production 
the Guild makes, and the Guild The. 
atre was built by the sale of bonds 
to its well wishers. This is not subsidy 
in the sense that the T héatre-Francais 
is subsidized; but the effect on the wolf 
that sniffs at stage doors is the same, If 
it is necessary even in New York, with 
its 75 theatres, to work out some 
such schemes in order to keep the 
torch burning, how much more neces- 
sary is it in cities where no profes. 
sional companies now visit, or in cities 
where the great masses support only 
The Follies and Abie’s Irish Rose? 

The motion pictures, by making a 
natural separation of audiences, by 
closing up the “legitimate” theatres 
in the small towns, possibly by some- 
what divitalizing the tastes of the 
new generation, and even, it may be 
(this of course is quite incapable of 
*proof one way or the other) by 
subtly tempting dramatists to write 
with one eye on the screen and hence 
at something less than their honest 
best, have no doubt hastened the day 
when the subsidized theatre became the 
hope of the drama in America. The 
constant talk about them, the direct 
threat they made last winter to take 
active control of play production, 
certainly hastened the realization in 
many minds that the true drama needs 
organized support and encouragement, 
and the theatre to house it can no 
longer be left in the hands of the old 
time commercial exploiters. Exploite:s 
aren’t given to exploiting the unprofit- 
able! But whether or not. this con- 
stitutes a “menace” by the movies 
seems to me (as, I gather, it does to 
Mr. Emerson) to depend largely on 
whether or not the true theatre suc- 
ceeds, as a result, in getting itself sub- 
sidized and accepted by the more 
thoughtful people everywhere as a 
spiritually necessary as well as a de- 
lightful feature of the community. 

I think it is going to succeed in 
being so accepted, and within a gen- 
eration, too. If that happens, we 
should be at least as grateful to the 
movies as we are scornful of them. 

And by that time there will also be, 
in all probability, subsidized movie 
houses, as well, where such splendid 
pictures as The Last Laugh are saved 
from vulgar oblivion. 


Chicago—A Feeling 


(Continued from page 53) 


Death to you now. 

Thin dream of beauty, 

You be gone. 

Our fathers, in the village streets, had 
flowing beards and they believed. 

I saw them run into the night— 

Crushed. 

Old knowledge and all old beliefs 

But your hand killed— 

My mistress 

Grim. 


Awake and shake thy dusty locks. 
Come drive the soldiers to their toil 
A million men my mistress needs, to kiss 


And kill 


For her desire, 
Toni ght— 
Arise.” 

When I visit any other great city 
of the world I am a guest. When I! 
am in Chicago I am at home. Some- 
thing loose, unformed, undisciplined 
alive in Chicago is in me too. It isa 
little what I am. I am more than a 
little what Chicago is. No man can 
escape his city. } 

I am not proud of it. Chicago will 
not be proud. It is a real city—my citv. 

Take it, or leave it. 

There it is. 

And, God helping me, here am e 
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THE 
TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 
An unusually attractive package 


of either Assorted Chocolates or 
Chocolates and Nut Bonbons 
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COCOA 


G & idee 


FOR THE “WOMAN OF GOOD TASTE”, THERE 

CAN BE BUT ONE GIFT OF CANDY WHICH 

SUBTLY PAYS TRIBUTE TO HER SENSE OF 

THE SOCIALLY CORRECT: HUYLER’S— FOR 

THREE GENERATIONS THE MOST EXQUISITE 

OF CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS FOR 
LA FEMME DU BON TON. 





MN 
CHOCOLATES 


NEW YORK 


O F AMERICA 
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Satin linings 


Ass TRIP is a searching test of quality in clothing— 
and particularly of the linings. The inside of your coat 
gets more wear than the outside—constant friction, stand- 
ing, walking or sitting. 

Good style requires satin linings and good sense requires 
satin with wearing quality. It is annoying when 
far from home to have a lining go to pieces. 





THIS LINING Is 


i \Skinner's Satin 
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that WEAR! 


quarters of a century it has been the overwhelming choice of 
tailors and clothing manufacturers who use only the best 
materials. Skinner’s Satin in a garment is an indication of 
quality throughout. 

In buying a suit or overcoat ready-to-wear it pays to look 


for the Skinner label. In ordering from a mer’ 
chant tailor, ‘‘Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


WHICH 1S A GUARANTEE 


Skinner’s Satin adds distinction to any gar- 
ment and outwears other silk linings. For three- 


OF DURABILITY 
LOOX FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 





This label is supplied to clothing 


WILLIAM SKINNER & sons, Established 1848 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. M«£ills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 


manufacturers for garments lined 
with Skinner's Satin. 


“LOOK FOR THE 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. 
Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


suits and furs. 


NAME 


IN THE SELVAGE” 


Linings for women’s coats, 


Skinners Satins 
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ownership. 


Whether in the crowded lanes of city traffic, or in the 
midst of a gala social event, the Lincoln is recognized 
and acclaimed as the ultimate in motor car equipage. 








This distinction has grown logically out of the Ford 
Motor Company's determination that the Lincoln 
must be as fine an automobile as can be produced. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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Only the frosty chill which Frigidaire 

provides can preserve the delicious flavor 

of avocado pear salad, canape’ caviar 
and other really delicate dishes. 
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O home could enjoy a greater 

luxury than that afforded by 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. Yet 
in spite of the supreme luxury of the 
service which Frigidaire renders, its 
first cost is surprisingly low, and its 
operating cost is actually less than the 
cost of ice in most cases. 

Frigidaire preserves perfectly the 
fine flavors of the most delicate foods, 
It provides its owner with an ample 
supply of sparkling ice cubes. It 
freezes the most delicious of desserts. 
It affords the degree of satisfaction 
which can come only from permanent 
dependability and service. 

There is only one electric refrigera- 
tor named “Frigidaire”. It is a 
product of General Motors, made by 
the world’s largest builder of electric 
refrigerators, endorsed by the satis- 
faction of more than 250,000 users. It 
is offered in a wide range of models, 
including complete metal cabinets 
finished in white Duco and lined with 
seamless porcelain enamel, as well as 
cooling units designed for installation 
in the standard makes of ice-boxes. 

Visit our nearest sales ofhce and see 
Frigidaire in actual operation. Or 
mail the coupon below for a copy of 
the Frigidaire Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Y-43, DAYTON, OHIO 


i “ 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. Y-43 Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the 
Frigidaire Catalog. 
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COLFAX by the Master Craftsmen 


ALEXANDER D. PHILIP 
for 36 years a Gorham 
Master Craftsman of the 
Durgin Division, Con- 
cord, N. H.,—inspecting 
a Colfax coffee pot. 


COLFAX PATTERN 


in sterling silver 


bTea spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 
Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 


In the Colfax pattern you will find craftsmanship 
which is artistry indeed. So lovely in design that 
passing fad or fancy cannot affect it. Wrought 
so skillfully time cannot dim its beauty.. 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you Colfax 
and many other patterns in sterling silver by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Member of Sterling Silt a Guild of America 


cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 














The MUNSON 


a new model, conservative but smart, 
designed by A. Knox Munson Jr. 


YMBOLIZING our new order of service comes this 
distinctive model for Fall—a suit of clothes that by 
grace of line and regard for dignity surpasses any- 

thing we have ever shown. 


Plain, wide shoulders, a snugness through the hips, and 
soft, rolling lapels are the coat’s outstanding features. 
Trousers are of medium width. Waistcoat is short with 
a decided break at waistline, and medium length points. 


| TheMunson is made of the finest of imported woolens, 
| in greys, browns, plaids and blues. Sixty-five dollars and up. 


Our New Medium-Priced Clothes 


We are also showing a new line of medium-priced clothes, $55 
to $75, silk-lined, tailored to our famous custom standard, and 
] differing from our higher-priced clothing in nothing except 
fabrics. Other exclusive Iverson & Munson models, ranging 
from $85 to $110 are to be had as usual. 


A Parcel “Post Suggestion 


New French Shirts, with collar attached, in plain 
white madras and white broadcloth, striped blues, 
greens and tans. Very smart, and correct for a 
host of occasions. $5. 


CARRIAGE CHARGES 


erson & (Dunson 


10 East 44th Street, New York 


PREPAID 


Our new shop, fitted and furnished with the thought single to the comfort and convenience 
of our patrons, now takes rank as one cf the handsomest Men’s Shops in New York. 
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How I Do Not Love Italy 


(Continued from page 60) 


>, 


Naples and then die”’—for when 
we saw Naples we very nearly did 
die; and Naples at its worst is cer- 
tainly no more depressing than are 
the other famous Italian cities at 
their best. Secondly, while it is true 
that certain much-touted portions of 
Italia’s landscape, such as Fiesole, 
are distinctly attractive, it is not true 
that said portions are any more re- 
markable, in and of themselves, than 
is most of the unadvertised country 
called Portugal. Finally, be it known 
that there exists, somewhere in the 
Italian Riviera, a perfectiy cracker- 
box-shaped edifice (known as a villa) 
with twenty windows, of which ninz- 
teen are painted while one is real— 
and be it further known that the 
painted blinds of the nineteen painted 
windows all cast painted shadows and 
that in one of the nineteen painted 
windows is a painted potted plant 
which also casts a painted shadow and 
that on what remains of the villa’s 
walls are a number of painted statues, 
each statue casting its own private, 
separate, individual, particular painted 
shadow. No wonder Italia, Italia 
belov-ed is described as a land of 
sunlight !—Incidentally, all the painted 
shadows are very, very wrong. 
They are not, however, any more 
intrinsically wrong than is the sign 
“SOMETHING NEW, CHEAP AND 
BEAUTIFUL” which, ostensibly, is 
an attempt to lure unwary Anglo- 
Saxons into a shop off the Piazza San 
Marco in Venice, but which actually 
—unless we very deeply err—is an 
epitome of the whole fascist program 
for Italy in particular and the world 


in general. Nor do we, as an Amer. 
ican, write the foregoing sentence 
without shame; for we realize that the 
glittering slogan just quoted reflects, 
all too well, our own nation’s slip. 
shod method of thought. The sad fae: 
is, that Signor Mussolini has invented 
nothing. He has simply, as a means 
of purging his compatriots of their 
unworthiness, borrowed from Amer- 
ica her most unworthy credo (the 
utterly transparent and lifeless lie: 
Time is money) and the results of this 
borrowing are already apparent. 
Assuming the continuation of 
Italia’s present régime, America will 
find herself playing second fiddle ‘o 
Italia in more unlovely ways than 
either Napoleon or Caesar could shake 
a stick at. Already Italia is up to 
America’s tricks of “progress” an: 
“morality”. If you doubt this, get jn 
touch with the fascist representative 
in your home town and find out for 
yourself. Already the Piazza Venezia 
is dark and dreary. Already you can- 
not buy a glass of cognac on Sunday. 
Later, or sooner, everybody in .th: 
“land of beauty, of sunlight and 


“song” will be minding everybody 


else’s business as thoroughly as every- 
body does in the dear old U. S, A. 
—at least, so your correspondent de- 
cided one night, when (being unable 
to sleep on account of a deafening 
racket) he lifted up his weary eyes 
and beheld, emblazoned on the door 
of his microscopic room at the Al- 
bergo Somethingorother, the follow- 
ing moonlit sentiment: In the gener. 
ally interest, the Visitors are requested 
to observe the extremely quiet. 


Real Golfing Flattery 


(Continued from page 76) 


our golf in cold and damp winter 
weather. When the weather becomes 
what we call hot we are disinclined 
to play and many people put their 
clubs away altogether. In Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, golf is a hot 
weather game. “It seems to me, 
peaking generally,” says Sir Ernest 
Holderness, “that Americans are more 
lithe and lissom than we are, and 
this physical quality is due primarily 
to the dryness and warmth of their 
climate. When the great cricketer 
W. A. Grace went out to Australia he 
found that, owing to the dry heat of 
the climate, he did not get stiff after 
playing in the same way in which he 
did in this country. Most of us know 
what this stiffness means when we 
try to swing on the first teeing-ground 
on a winter’s morning. We have also, 
until recently, been in the habit of 


dressing up in stiff clothes, which did 


not assist the freedom of our swing. 
I cannot help feeling that this factor 
of climate, which, after all, deter- 
mines the physical characteristics of 
a race, is important in defermining 
style”. 

I have quoted Sir Ernest Holder- 
ness at some length because his theory 
struck me as interesting. If it is cor- 
rect, then we are in a bad case, for we 
cannot, by taking thought, change our 


climate. We can, however, change our 
clothes, and indeed your America has 
already made most of us do that. I was 
playing not long ago on a blazing day, 
and I believe I was the only man play- 
ing with a coat on. I should add that 
I am not an immovable conservative, 
proud of this singularity, but simply 
an unadaptable person who tries, but 
fails to change his habits. To those 
who have been bred up in coats, there is 
something alarming in the new-born 
licence. To one who has been trying 
for forty years not to over-swing him- 
self, it is almost overwhelming. 

It is, I suppose, never too late to 
mend, and I am sure I wish with ail 
my heart I could imitate Mr. Bobby 
Jones. I know how to begin. I must 
go to Jack White at Sunningdale and 
buy a copy of the particular driver, 
with a very deep face, with which Mr. 
Jones did his 66 and 68. Then I 
must stand with my feet close together 
and waggle with a puritanical simplic- 
ity. Then I must cock my _ head 
slightly on one side, And then—ah! 
then comes the rub, because “the bv 
maun be hit”. I am sadly afraid it 1s 
of no use and when I go out to prac- 
tise secretly this afternoon I shall con- 
fine my impersonation of the world’s 
champion to trying to take the club 
back slowly. And I shall wear a coat. 
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ike Marie Antoinette, who took so much 
joy in planning a lovely room for herself, 

the clever woman of today realizes that she 
can give the fullest expression to her personal 
preferences in developing the decorative 
scheme of her sleeping room and boudoir. 


( In her own apartment, happily, she is not 
restrained by considerations of formality. ~\ 
Here, for instance, she may introduce a 
favorite note in color, and with this as the 
keynote, develop an environment which owes 
its chief charm to the fact that it is an intimate 
and graceful expression of her personality. 


© 1926, N.Y. G. 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


( The essence of the problem, of course, is in 
acquiring just the right things for the scheme 
in view—the furniture,which may determine 
the motif of the entire ensemble, and those 
decorative accompaniments which will 
harmonize with the chosen background. ~\ 


Should one’s pursuit of such essentials lead 
to these Galleries, a realm of enchantment 
will reveal itself. ~«» For here the artistry of 


~ the decorator is united with the skill of the 


cabinetmaker in producing aseries of delightful 
ensembles for all the rooms of the well- 
appointed town or country dwelling. © 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 482 and 49" Streets 
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John Ward Men’s Shoes rank among the 
comparatively few items of men’s apparel 
whose correctness is never questioned, 
whose superiority is always accepted as 
standard. New models tor the new season. 


Prices: $7 to $11 
Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths: AAA to EEE 


Shops in NEW YORK * BROOKLYN * NEWARK + PHILADELPHIA ¢ BOSTON 
Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 52) 


glance at once on him, but in the poor 
light Fridolin could hardly sce 
whether her cheeks had flushed as 
usual on his arrival. She wanted to 
rise but with a motion he forbade 
her. With her big but sad eyes she 
greeted him. He stepped to the head 
of the bed, mechanically touch- 
ing the forehead of the dead man 
whose arms, in wide open shirt sleeves, 
lay on the blanket. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders in mild pity, put his 
hands into the pockets of his fur coat, 
looked about the room and finally at 
Marianne. Her hair was thick and 
blond but dry, -her throat well-shaped 
and long but not without wrinkles 
and it had a yellowish tint, and her 
lips were thin with many unspoken 
words. 

“Well, well,” he said in an almost 


‘abashed whisper, “this doesn’t find you 


unprepared, dear child.” 

Marianne stretched out her hand to 
him. Fridolin took it consolingly, 
dutifully inquired after the final mo- 
ments of the attack. She told him con- 
cisely and briefly, and then spoke of 
the last few comparatively good days 
during which Fridolin had not seen 
the patient. Fridolin had drawn up a 
chair. Sitting opposite Marianne, he 
again consolingly reminded her that her 
father in his last l-ours could hardly 
have suffered; then he asked whether 
her relatives had been informed. Yes; 
the concierge was already on her way 
to her uncle and no doubt Dr. 
Roediger, her fiancé would arrive 
soon, she added, and looked at Fri- 
dolin’s forehead rather than into his 
eyes. 

Fridolin only nodded. During the 
past years, he had met Dr. Roediger 
twice or three times in this house. 
The painfully thin, pale young man 
with the short blond beard and 
glasses, instructor of history at the 
University of Vienna, had seemed con- 
genial to him without interesting him. 
Marianne would certainly look better, 
he thought, if she were Roediger’s 
sweetheart. Her hair would not be 
so dry and her lips would be redder 
and fuller. How old is she? Fridolin 
asked himself. When the Hofrat first 
called me in—three or four years ago 
—she was twenty-three. Then her 
mother was still alive. She was gayer 
when her mother was still alive. 
Hadn’t she studied singing for a short 
time? So she is going to marry this 
instructor after all? Why? She is 
surely not in love with him, and he 
hasn’t much money either. What kind 
of a marriage will that be? Well, 
one like a thousand others. What busi- 
ness is that of mine? It is quite likely 
that I shall never see her again. From 
now on I have no official visits to 
make to this house. Oh, how many 
people I have never seen again who 
were far closer to me than Marianne! 

While these thoughts were coursing 
through Fridolin’s head, Marianne be- 
gan to talk of the deceased—with a 
certain impressiveness as if the simple 
fact of his death had suddenly trans- 
formed the Hofrat into a great man. 
So he was only fifty-four years old? 
Of course, his many troubles and dis- 
appointments, his wife continually 
sick—and the son, too, had caused him 
to worry much! What, she had a 


brother? Certainly. Hadn’t Marianne 
told Fridolin about it once before, 
Her brother now lived in some foreign 
land. In Marianne’s boudoir hung a 
picture of him at the age of fifteen, 
An officer riding down a hill. Father 
had always acted as if he didn’t see 
the picture at all. It was a good 
picture. Under more favourable cir. 
cumstances, her brother would have 
made a name for himself. 

How excitedly she talks, Fridolin 
thought, and how her eyes sparkle, 
Fever? Possibly. She has grown 
thinner lately. Probably a tendency to 
consumption. 

She rambled on and on, but it seemed 
to Fridolin as if she were not very 
conscious to whom she was talking; 
or as if she were talking to herself, 
Her brother had been gone for twelve 
years, yes, she was still a child when 
he disappeared suddenly. They had 
last heard of him four or five years 
ago at Christmas time. From a small 
town in Italy. Strange, she had for- 
gotten the name. For a little while 
Marianne talked of unimportant 
things—quite irrationally, almost in- 
coherently, then she stopped suddenly 
and sat in silence, her head in her 
hands. Fridolin was tired and bored. 

Casting a hasty sidelong glance in 
the direction of the dead man, he 
said: “After all, as things are now, 
I am glad, Miss Marianne, that you 
won’t have to stay in this house much 
longer.” 

“We shall move in the fall,” she 
replied without stirring. “Dr. Roedi- 
ger has been called to Gottingen.” 

“Ah,” said Fridolin, and tried to 
congratulate her, but it seemed rather 
inappropriate at the moment and in 
this surrounding. He looked at the 
closed window and, without asking 
for permission, and as if doing some- 
thing which, as a doctor, he had a 
right to do, he opened it wide and let 
the air come in which, warmer and 
balmier than before, seemed laden 
with a soft perfume of stirring, far- 
off woods. When he turned around 
towards the ‘room again, he met 
Marianne’s eyes, looking questioningly 
at him. Fridolin stepped near her 
and said: “I hope the fresh air will 
do you good. It has grown warm and 
last night”—he almost said: we drove 
back from the Redoute in the snow, 
but he quickly revised the sentence 
and remarked: “Last night the snow 
was still half a metre high in the 


. streets.” 


Marianne hardly heard what he 
said. Her eyes grew moist, big tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and once 
more she buried her face in her hands. 
Without thinking, he put his hand 
on her hair and stroked her forehead. 
He felt her body trembling, she sobbed 
inaudibly at first, gradually louder, 
finally without restraint. Then she 
slid down from her chair, lay at Fri 
dolin’s feet, clasped his knees in her 
arms, and pressed her face against 
them. She looked up at him and with 
wide open, grief-s:ricken eyes 
whispered fervently. “I don’t want to 
leave here. Even if you never come 
again, if I never see you again: I 
want to live near you.” 

He was more touched than sur- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Hold eye level or Hold waist high or 
waist high—and just eye level—and just 
press the release, press the release. 


HE ease of it all is amazing. Press the release on the Ciné- 

Kodak—you’re making movies. Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope—you’re showing movies. And the cost of opera- 
tion is only one-sixth that of ‘‘standard’’ movies. 

The fun of itall is enticing. There you are in a close-up (you've al- 
ways wanted to know how you'd look on the screen). Or there’s the 
family at the shore. From the comfortable depths of your easy chair 
you’ re seeing all this. How real it all is in movies! The play’s the 
thing—the photoplay that you make yourself. 

And that’s only half the story. When you want to vary your pro- 
gram, you rent a professional release from a Kodascope Library—there’s 
a list of over 400 films from which to choose. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat. f 6.5 lens, is 
priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat f 3.5, at an even hundred. 
The Kodascope C projector is $60. A complete outfit now—Cine- 
Kodak, Kodascope ae screen—as low as $140. 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate 
the Ciné-Kodak. - If your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné- 
Kodak booklets. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Cine-Kodak 

















To show the movie, just turn on the switch 





| Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tie Kodek City 
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||| Since tone is such a measure 
of Radio, Mr. Atwater Kent’s 
words are particularly apt 


| 
| 
| 
\| 
| +. The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater 
| He SQAYS2— Kent Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley 
i cabinet work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley 
built-in floating horn. Both meet the standarcs we set and 
i 


maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speake:s. 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 
f I ‘HINK of what is in a complete Pooley Radio Cabinet. 


An Atwater Kent Receiver—factory installed in a cabi- 
net of classic design. A built-in Pooley (patented) floating 
horn, clear-spoken, rich and true. 

This horn is of choice spruce, the wood of violins; a horn 
scientifically designed, extra large yet cleverly compacted, 
with a tone of golden quality at full power for dancing or 
subdued for dinner music. 

} Such a cabinet radio is a lovely addition to any home. Bat- 
| teries and charger hidden in roomy compartments, wiring 








discreetly out of sight. Atwater Kent performance—Pooley 
tone and Pooley cabinetry. Radio pleasure unmatched. 
| | All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Cabinet Speakers are 


shown and described in our new catalog. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1698 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


| 
| 
1 Medel 1300-R-2D (shown above) 


Finished in English Brown Mahogany or American Walnut, with 
built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, 
$225 to $305. Other Pooley Radio Cabinets, equipped with 
Atwater Kent Radio, from $135 to $390. Pooley Cabinet 
Speakers, which will accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 





Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada, 
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| Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canad2. Canadian Pooley Radio y 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 124) 


prised; for he had always suspected 
that she was in love with him, or be- 
lieved herself in love with him. 

“Get up, Marianne,” he said softly, 
bent down to her, carefully helped her 
rise and thought: of course, there is 
much hysteria in this, and he shot a 
sidelong glance at the dead father. I 
wonder whether he hears everything 
—the idea rose to his mind. Perhaps 
he isn’t really dead. Perhaps no one 
in the first hours after death is really 
dead? He held Marianne in his arins, 
but at the same time pressed her away 
from him, and almost involuntarily 
kissed her on the forehead. It all 
seemed to him rather ridiculous. 
Apropos, he recalled a novel he had 
read years before in which it happened 
that a young man, almost a boy, at 
the deathbed of his mother, had been 
seduced by a friend of |hers, At the 
same moment, he didn’t know way, 
Fridolin was impelled to think of his 
wife. A bitterness against her rose in 
his heart and at the same time a half- 
conscious anger against a gentleman 
in Denmark with a yellow handbag 
who stood on the staircase of the hotel. 
He drew Marianne closer but did not 
feel the slightest excitement. Rather, 
the sight of her dull, dry hair, the 
sweetish odour of her unaired dress, 
repelled him a trifle. The outside bell 
rang. Fridolin felt relieved, quickly 
kissed Marianne’s hand as if in grati- 
tude and went to open the door. It 
was Dr. Roediger standing in the 
doorway with his dark gray Inverness, 
rubbers, and umbrella in his hand, and 
—of with an appropriately 
sad expression on his face. The two 
men nodded a greeting to each other, 
more friendly than was justified by 
their slight acquaintance. Then to- 
gether they entered the room. Roediger, 
after a timid glance at the dead man, 
expressed his sympathy to Marianne; 
Fridolin went into the next room to 
write out the death certificate, turned 
the gas flame over the table higher, 
and his glance fell on the picture of 
an officer in a white uniform who, 
with his sabre drawn, was riding down 
a hill in the direction of an invisible 
foe. It was in a small, gilt frame, 
and did not look much better than a 
cheap print. 

With the death certificate filled out, 
Fridolin re-entered the other room 
where, at the father’s bed, the be- 
trothed couple sat, their hands inter- 





course 


twined. 

Again the bell rang, Dr. Roediger 
rose and went to open the door; mean- 
while Marianne said almost inaudibly, 
with her glance fixed on the floor: 
“I love you.” Fridolin’s response was 
to pronounce Marianne’s name not 
without tenderness, Roediger returned 
with an elderly couple. Marianne’s 
aunt and uncle; they exchanged a few 
appropriate words with all the em- 
barrassment which the presence of the 
dead usually evokes. The small room 
suddenly appeared crowded with 
mourners, Fridolin felt himself super- 
fluous, took leave, and was ushered 
to the door by Dr. Roediger who felt 
obliged to say a few words of grati- 
tude express a 
Fridolin soon again. 

Fridolin, in front of the house 
door, looked up at the French windows 


and to desire to see 


he had opened himself; both panes 
were trembling slightly in the early 
spring wind. The people who had 
remained behind up there,—living as 
well as dead—seemed equally ghost. 
like and unreal to him. He himself 
felt as if he had escaped; not so much 
from an adventure as from a melan- 
choly witchery, the power of which 
he feared. The after-effect was that 
Fridolin had acquired an odd aver. 
sion to going home. The snow in the 
streets had melted away, left and right 
small, dirty white heaps were piled 
up, the flames in the lanterns 
wavered, from a nearby church it 
struck eleven. Fridolin decided to 
spend half an hour in a quiet café 
on the corner near his home. And so 
he made his way through the Rathaus 
park. On the dark benches couples sat 
here and there, closely pressed in each 
others’ arms, as if it were really Spring 
and as if the warmth of the air were 
not deceptive and teeming with dan- 
ger. On one bench lay a tramp, his 
hat pulled down over his forehead. 
If I woke him up, thought Fridolin, 
and gave him money for a night's 
lodging?) Ah, what good would that 
do, he mused, tomorrow I would have 
to take care of him, too, otherwise it 
would be senseless, and in the end I 
might even be suspected of a personal 
interest. And he hurried the quicker, 
to avoid any kind of responsibility or 
temptation. Why pity him, Fridotin 
asked himself, there are thousands of 
poor devils like him in Vienna. If 
one were to worry over all of them, 
—worry over the fortunes of all these 
unknowns! And he thought again of the 
déad man, the corpse he had just left, 
and with a slight shudder, tinged with 
disgust, Fridolin remembered the long, 
prone, thin body under the brown 
flannel blanket in which, according to 
eternal laws, decomposition and, decay 
had already set in. And Fridolin re- 
joiced that he was still alive, that, for 
him,—in all likelihood—these ugly 
things were still far removed; that he 
was still in the prime of life, that he 
had a charming and lovable woman as 
his own, and that he could have one or 
several others besides her if he so de- 
sired. For such affairs, of course, one 
would require more leisure than was 
his lot; and he remembered that to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock, he 
would have to be in his ward, that 
from eleven until one he must call on 
private patients, that in the afternoon 
from three till five he must keep 
office hours, and that even in the eve- 
ning he would have to make several 
visits. Fridolin hoped at least that he 
would not be disturbed again in the 
middle of the night as he had been 
today. 

He crossed the Rathausplatz, dimly 
aglow like a brown pond, and turned 
towards his own district, the Josef- 
stadt. From afar he heard dull, 
regular footsteps and saw, still from 4 
distance, just turning a corner, a small 
group of fraternity men, six or eight 
of them coming towards him. When 
the young people came under the re- 
flection of the lamp, he thought he 
recognized the blue caps of the 
Alemannen. He himself had never 
belonged to a fraternity but in his 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Now the full splendor of Fostoria—the complete dinner service 
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Tue successful hostess prac- 
tices the very fine art of com- 
posing her own dinner table. 
Her dishes and food, her 
candles and flowers, her sil- 
ver and linen and glass must 
make a harmony to please 
the eye and pique the appe- 
tite. Realizing the magic of 
color and light, with Fos- 
toria she transforms her table 
settings into sparkling love- 
liness. The glowing amber, 
cool green, clear blue of Fos- 
toria bring friendly splendor 
to the table. Lately Fostoria 
has introduced a complete 
dinner service of glass ... 
plates, cups, saucers, even 











platters and vegetable dishes, 
with the graceful Fostoria 
stemware to match. Fostoria 
dishes are absolutely practi- 
cal for serving all kinds of hot 
foods. They are hard to chip; 
do not craze; the plates stack 
conveniently. They are*‘ open 
stock’’; youcan start a set now 
and add pieces as you wish. 
Plain and with delicate etched 
patterns that are permanent. 
Every hostess will want“ The 
Little Book About Glassware,” 
describing the etiquette of the 
glassware service. Free—send 
for it. Address The Fostoria 
Glass Company, Dept. V. F. 10, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Complete Fostoria 
service of etched din- 
nerware, centerpiece 
and candlesticks to 
match... . Every 
piece of glassware 
leaves our factory 
bearing this brown 
and white label. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 








Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan,$1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


| Jnseen Sources of long | ife 


An open book to the expert 


And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 
more substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Car, subjected to their sharp 
scrutiny, has received the unqualified 
endorsement it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter and 
electrical equipment throughout, are 
exceptionally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that 
in no other car built is so high a per- 
centage of costly chrome vanadium 
steel employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge 
Brothers, for their leather upholstery, 
will accept only a distinctly superior 
grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will rare- 
ly find mohair velvet of equal quality 
and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive 
feature; to the bearings—bigger and 
better than strict necessity requires; to 
the spring leaves and spring clips— 
chrome vanadium, every one; to the 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, 
transmission, universal joint, driveshaft, 
differential, rear axle shaft—all made 
chiefly of chrome vanadium; and to 
numberless other examples of high en- 
gineering standards long ago established 
and strictly maintained today. 


Sources of long life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner in 
terms of upkeep dollars saved, and faith- 
ful service over a period of years. 


Donse GRoOTHERS INC. DETROIT 


Donce BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopse BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Here,inthese newcreations by Wurlitzer Master Craftsmenis beauty 
and richness of design as pleasing to theeye asthe marvelous Wurlitzer 
tone-quality is to the ear. The wide range of models, fifteen different 
authentic periods in all, assures a choice whichwillcomplete an artistic 
harmony in the home, regardless of what the decorative theme may be 


One of the most satisfying factorsin thepurchase ofa Wurlitzer Grand 
Piano is the knowledge that back of it is the prestige of over 200years 
leadership in the production of finemusical instruments.When one hears 
its matchless tone and learns of theamazingly low prices, 5 87S andup 
there is little else to do but select the period style best suited tothe home 


The piano illustrated hereis one of the new carvings after themanner 
of the Spanish Renaissance.Great decorators who have seen it, pronounce 
ita masterpiece of this ancient art, giving particular note toits rich- 
ness of design.Before you purchase apiano, consider wellthe advantages 


of having in your home the finest possible expression of both art and music 





NEW YORK 
120 W, 42nd Street 
BUFFALO 


CING agp e 


ST. LOUIS 

4 Main Street 1006 O 
CLEVELAND 

1017 Euclid Ave 
ae 

S. Wabash Ave 

sienkaean ; 

1031 Chestnut Street 


SAN FR¢ a Fe 
LOS ANGEL ni 
14S. Broadway 
KANSAS aaa 
ivtS Grand Avenue 


Copyright 1926, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, 











MARMON announces 


a new series of custom- built motor cars 





by distinguished body builders 


leading custom designers have been commissioned to build, 
upon the famous precision- made Marmon chassis, bodies of the most 
advanced and authoritative mode -- from an exceptionally wide range of 
options, Marmon has left it entirely to you to express your own intimate 
desires and tastes in color harmonies and interior treatment + you will 


find these cars a distinct new achievement in beauty, grace and luxury 


also, complete line of standard cars, $3195, cnd upward, f.o.b. Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapolis 
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Set No. 1738, Krementz 
quality white metal 
tims, black enamel cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 stues, 
4vest buttons. 

nbox , $11.50 


Set No. 1488, Krementz 
quality rolled white 
gold plate rims, white 
mother - of - 
ters. Pair links, 3 studs, 
4 vest buttons. 
inbox . < . 














“Ohe boy who is away 


OW do you like to think of him best? 

In the fury of the game when he 
gives everything he has for the good of 
the team?-_Or do you think of him most 
when happiness dominates—when he is 
well-dressed, sure of his appearance and 
concerned with nothing more serious than 
enjoyment? 


You can contribute much to his feeling of 
perfect ease in full dress or tuxedo. You 
can make sure that on the occasions 
requiring evening clothes your thought- 
fulness will have assured him of correct 
evening jewelry. Give him 
a Krementz Full Dress and 
a Krementz Tuxedo Set. 





GOES INLIKE 
| \V 4 NEEDLE 
| ||, HoLps Like 

AN ANCHOR 











arl cen- 


$11.50 











kKrement3 


You know—and he knows—that above 
all else there is correct evening jewelry. 
There can be no makeshift! Krementz sets 
are recognized as authoritative. 


The prescribed form is white mother-of- 
pearl for full dress, dark mother-of-pearl 
or black enamel for tuxedo. The vest but- 
tons must always match studs and links. 


Stop in at your dealer’s. Ask him to show 
you Krementz Full Dress and Tuxedo Sets. 
There are many patterns and designs all 
in perfect taste. Write for booklet with 
Correct Dress Chart. 
KREMENTZ @ CO. 


Established 1866 Gime Does Gell 
ewark, New Jersey 


Studs and vest but- 
tons are fitted with 
the easily inserted, 
sure holding bodkin- 
clutch back. Each 
set in beautiful blue 
leatherette gift case. 

he name‘ Kre- 
mentz” is stamped 
on the back of each 
piece. Look for it. 


4 vest buttons. 
In box , 








set No. 2185, Krementz 
quality rolled plat- 
inum plate rims, white 
mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 studs, 


e*e $20.00 
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Set No. 2061, Krementz 
quality rolled white 
gold plate rims,smoked 
mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 studs, 
vest buttons. 


Inbox . . . $15.00 
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Clothes 


Known everywhere 
as one of the best of the fine makes 






















i pi Mansfield, an English 
box type overcoat, is being 
shown in America’s finest shops, 
for Fall wear. For years this 
slip-on model has enjoyed an 
international acceptance among 
well-dressed men. 





Made by 
LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK - ROCHESTER 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 126) 


time he had fought a few duels with 
sabres. Memories of his own student 
days made him think of the red 
dominoes of the night before who hal 
tempted him into their box only to 
leave him so unceremoniously. The 
students were quite near, they talked 
volubly and laughed—perhaps he 
knew one or two who were internes 
at the hospital? But in the dim light 
it was not possible to make out the 
faces distinctly. Fridolin had to keep 
close to the wall in order not to bump 
into them;—now they had _ passed; 
only the one at the end, a tall fellow 
with an open overcoat and a bandage 
over his left eye, seemed to lag be- 
hind deliberately, and with outspread 
elbows knocked against him. Not an 
accident, surely. What was wrong 
with the fellow, thought Fridolin, 
and stopped involuntarily; after two 
more steps the student did the same 
and, for a moment, a short distance 
apart, they glared at each other. 
Suddenly, however, Fridolin turned 
about and walked ahead. He heard a 
short laugh from behind—he wes 
about to turn around once more to 
challenge the boy when he felt a 
strange fluttering of the heart—a 
fluttering such as he had experienced 
twelve or fourteen years ago when 
someone had knocked furiously at his 


door while he was entertaining a 
charming young girl who always 


loved to talk of a distant (probably 
non-existent) fiancé; as a matter of 
fact, it had only been the letter carrier 
who had knocked so threateningly. 
Just as at that time he had felt his 
heart jump, he felt it now. What’s 
wrong? he asked himself a bit angrily, 
and Fridolin noticed that even his 
knees were trembling a bit. Cowardly? 
Nonsense, he thought. Shall I stand 
here with a drunken student, I, a 
man of thirty-five years, a practising 
physician, married, the father of a 
child—challenge! witness! — duel! 
And in the end possibly a sabre wound 
in the arm on account of a stupid in- 
sult? Incapacitated for a few weeks 
—or the loss of an eye?—or even 
blood poisoning? And within a week 
to be like the man in the Schreyvogel- 
gasse—under a blanket of brown 
flannel! Cowardly? He had fought 
three duels with sabres and he had 
once even been prepared to go through 
with a duel with pistols, and it’ was 
not at his demand that the affair had 
been called off. And his profession! 
Dangers on all sides and at all times 
—only one forgot them—regularly. 
How long ago that a child, a diph- 
theria victim, had coughed into his 
face? Three or four days, not longer. 
This, after all, was a much more im- 
portant matter than an unimportant 
sabre duel. And he had simply not 
thought of it again. Well, if he met 
the fellow again the affair could still 
be cleared up. Under no circum- 
stances was he obliged at midnight on 
his way from a sickbed or to a patient, 
(this after all could also have been 
the case) no, he was really not 
obliged to notice such a stupidity. If, 
for example, the young Dane were to 
come his way, with Albertine—oh, no, 
of what was he thinking? Well— 
after all, it was not very different 
than if she had been his sweetheart. 


Worse yet. Yes, he would like to 
meet the Dane now. It would be q 
real pleasure to stand opposite him jn 
a clearing in the forest and to point 
the barrel of a pistol at the forehead 
with the smooth blond hair. 

All of a sudden Fridolin found 
himself already beyond his goal in 
narrow street, where a few poor 
street-walkers were on their nightly 
rounds. Wraithlike, he thought. And 
then the students with their blue caps 
seemed to become ghostlike in his 
memory,—so did Marianne, her fiancé, 
the uncle and aunt, whom he imagined 
encircling the death-bed of the Hof. 
rat; so did Albertine as well, who in 
his mind’s eye was deep in sleep, her 
arms folded under her neck—even his 
child, who now lay rolled up in her 
little brass bed and the red-cheeked 
governess with the birthmark on her 
left temple—they all seemed to him 
completely ghostlike. And in so re- 
garding them (although it made him 
shudder a bit) there was at the same 
time something soothing, which seemed 
to lift a load from his mind and even 
to sever him from all human re. 
lationship. 

One of the loitering girls invited 
him to come along. She was rather 
fragile, still very young, very pale 
with bright red lips. This might also 
end in death, Fridolin thought, only 
not a quick death? Again cowardice? 
Basically yes! He heard her steps and 
her voice behind him. “Come along, 
doctor?” 

Automatically he turned around, 
“How do you know me?” he asked. 

“T don’t know you,” she said, “but 
in this district they are all doctors.” 

Since his high school days he had 
had nothing to do with a girl of this 
type. Was it because he had suddenly 
reverted to his youth that this girl 
tempted him? He remembered a casual 
acquaintance, a young man_ about 
town, who was known for his astound- 
ing luck with women, and_ with 
whom he had once sat in a night club, 
after a ball, and who, before he left 
with one of the girls “in the profes- 
sion” had answered Fridolin’s some- 
what surprised look with the state- 
ment: “This is always the mast 
comfortable thing and they are really 
not the worst kind.” 

“What is your name:” Fridolin 
asked. 

“Well, what would I be called? 
Mizzi, of course.” She had already 
turned the key in a house-door, en- 
tered the vestibule and waited for 
Fridolin to follow. 

“Hurry up,” she said when he hesi- 
tated. Suddenly he found himself next 
to her, the door closed behind him, 
she locked it, lit a small candle and 
showed him the way—Am I crazy! 
he asked himself. Of course I won't 
have anything to do with her. 

A small oil lamp was burning in 
her room. She turned the wick higher, 
it was quite a comfortable room, 
neatly kept and at any rate, the smeli 
was more agreeable here than, for 
instance, in Marianne’s home. Of 
course—no old man had lain here 
bed-ridden for months. The girl smiled, 
approached Fridolin without any show 
of forwardness, but he gently held 

(Continued on page 134 ) 
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from herbs, always has dis- Me Md a 
tinguished Martini & Rossi — 
e to Non Alcoholic Vermouth. It 
be a has the smoothness of fruit 
m in juices without the sweetness. 
_ They are filling; it is appe- 
head tizing. Anditisnon-fattening 
wail and good for the stomach. 
aye So its general use before the 
poor meal is based on more than 
rhely tradition. 


And * * * 











caps We wouldn’t think of being without 

his Martini & Rossi in bygone times and I 
me think that, despite the changes the orig- 
nce, inators have had to make, that it still 
‘ined has that same old appetizing tang to it 
Py and, as ever, is agreeable to the stomach. 
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when Refreshment Committee fails to requisition 
the (non alcoholic) Vermouth 


Send for “The Confessions of a Good Mixer” by Tad Crane. to W. A. Taytor & Co., 94 Pine St., New York City 
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Its rippled sur- 
face and cotton 
fibre give it un- 
usual traction 


UG 







Sportsmen 


will favor shoes with Wescott 
Sores, because of the many ad- 
vantages they offer. The golfer 
and yachtsman will appreciate 
their extraordinary gripping pow- 
er, while the tennis player will find 
their extreme lightweight a valua- 
ble aid to his footwork. 

This superior outdoor sole is a 
blending of selected cotton felt and 
unvulcanized latex rubber. Se- 
curely attached by the GoopyEar 
We tT Process. 
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United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Boston, Mass. 


WESCOTT SOLES 


THE SOLE OF QUALITY = FOR SHOES OF DISTINCTION 

















DIAMONDSHIRE 


cA new fabric —a new tailoring 
technique —in these Suave Dinner ©. 


To the man whose dinner clothes, 
too, must express individuality, 
the new Scheyer technique in | 
DIAMONDSHIRE holds infinite | 
appeal. In shoulders and lapels | 
especially the newest Scheyer | 
cut is expressed. Modeled in 
DIAMONDSHIRE, with the dia- 
mond motif carried out in linings, 
facings and body, these clothes 


reflect the finest art of tailoring. 


Write for the name of the Scheyer 
dealer in your town. Communica- 
tions will be promptly attended. 


Scheyer ‘Tailored — 


SCHEYER, Inc. 


NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 130) 


her off. Then she pointed to a rock- 
ing chair in which Fridolin gratefully 
sank down. 

“You must be all in,” she ventured. 
He nodded. 

“Yes, a man like you—you cer- 
tainly work hard all day. That’s 
where we get off easy.” 

He noticed that her lips were not 
rouged at all, but were naturally red 
and complimented her on it. 

“Why in God’s name should I make 
up?” she asked. “How old do you 
think I am anyhow?” 

“Twenty,” Fridolin ventured. 

“Seventeen,” she said. She sat on his 
lap and threw her arms around his 
neck like a child. 

Who in the world would imagine, 
he thought, that at this moment I would 
be in this room? Would I have believed 
it possible an hour, even ten minutes 
ago? And—why? Why? She searched 
for his lips with hers, but he drew back. 
She looked at him, a little sadly and let 
herself slide from his lap. He almost 
regretted it, for in her embrace there 
had been much consoling tenderness. 

“Do you like that better?” she asked, 
without sarcasm—bashful, as if she 
were trying hard to understand him. 
He hardly knew what to answer. 

“You guessed right,” he said, “I’m 
really tired and I find it very pleasant 
to sit here in the rocking chair and to 
listen to you. You have such a soft 
voice. Talk, tell me something.” 

She sat on the bed, shaking her head. 

“You’re simply scared,” she said 
softly—and then under her breath, 
hardly audibly, “it’s too bad!” 

These last words sent a hot wave 
through his blood. He stepped nearer 
to her, tried to embrace her, explained 
that he trusted her completely, and 
in saying so even spoke that which 
was truth. Fridolin drew her close, 
treated her as if she were a virgin, 
like a woman he loved. She resisted. 
Ashamed, he finally gave up. 

The bank-notes which he offered, 
she refused with such firmness that he 
did not try to persuade her. She took 
a small blue wool shawI, lit a candle, 
showed him the way out, then led 
him downstairs and unlocked the door. 
“T guess Pll stay home to-night,” she 
said. He took her hand and kissed 
it. She looked up surprised, almost 
shocked, then she laughed shyly and 
happily. “Like a lady,” she said. 

The door closed behind him and 
with a quick glance Fridolin im- 
pressed the number on his mind, so 
that he might be able to send the poor 
child wine and sweets. 

Meanwhile it had grown a little 
warmer. A mild wind swept the 
fragrance of damp meadows and the 
spring of the faraway mountains into 
the narrow street. Where now, thought 
Fridolin, as if it were.not the obvious 
thing finally to go home and to bed. 
But he could not bring himself to it. 
He seemed to himself homeless and ex- 
iled, since his disagreeable encounter 
withthe 4lemannenstudents . . . or was 
it since Marianne’s confession of love? 
No, still longer—since the last evening’s 
talk with Albertine, he had wandered 
further and further away from the ac- 
customed realm of his existence into 
some other far and strange world. 


This way and that, he made hjs 
way through the dark streets, per. 
mitted the light wind to caress his 
forehead and finally, with decisive 
steps, as if he had finally reached g 
long-looked for goal, he entered g 
café of the shabbiest kind, but which 
had an old Viennese warmth, although 
it was not particularly roomy, and was 
dimly lighted, and poorly patronized 
at this late hour. 

In a corner three men were play- 
ing cards; a waiter who had been 
watching the game until then, helped 
Fridolin off with his fur-coat, took 
his order and put the illustrated maga. 
zines and evening papers on the table, 
Fridolin felt safe at last and casually 
began to look through the papers, 
Here and there his attention was cap. 
tured. In some Bohemian city, German 
street signs had been torn down. In 
Constantinople there had been a con- 
ference regarding the construction of 
arailroad in Asia Minor, in which Lord 
Cranford participated. The firm of 
Benis and Weingruber were bankrupt, 
the prostitute, Anna Tiger, had ina 
fit of jealousy thrown vitriol at her 
friend, Hermine Drobisky. This eve- 
ning there was to be a “Herring 
Bake” in the Softensdlen. A young 
girl, Marie B., Schénbrunnerhaupt- 
strasse, 28, had poisoned herself with 
bichloride of mercury—all these facts, 
the trivial and the tragic, in their 
dry matter-of-factness sobered and 
quieted Fridolin. The young girl, 
Marie B., captured his sympathy; 
bichloride of mercury—how silly! At 
this moment as he sits comfortably 
in the café and Albertine sleeps 
peacefully with her arms folded 
under her neck and the Hofrat was 
already beyond all earthly sorrow, 
Marie B., Schénbrunnerhauptstrasse, 
28, was writhing in futile pain. 

He looked up from his paper. From 
the table opposite he saw two eyes 
gazing at him. Was it possible? 
Nachtigall—? He had already recog- 
nized him, raised both arms in pleasant 
surprise. A big, rather broad, almost 
fat, still young, man, with long 
slightly curly blond, already some- 
what gray, hair and a blond mous- 
tache drooping in Polish fashion, 
came over to Fridolin. He wore an 
open gray Inverness, and under it a 
somewhat shabby dress suit, a crumpled 
shirt with three imitation diamond 
studs, a wilted collar and a flowing 
white silk tie. His eyelids were red 
from many wasted nights, but the 
eyes sparkled gay and blue. 

“You are in Vienna, Nachtigall?” 
burst out Fridolin. 

“You don’t know,” said Nachtigall 
in his soft Polish accent, with slightly 
Jewish intonation. 

“How come you don’t know! 
Ain’t I famous enough for yer?” He 
laughed loudly and good-naturedly 
and sat down opposite Fridolin. 

“Did you secretly become a pro- 
fessor of surgery?” asked Fridolin. 
Nachtigall laughed more boisterously; 
“You didn’t hear me just now!” 

“How so? Oh, yes.” And only now 
Fridolin realized that as he entered, 
even before he entered—as he ap- 
proached the café,—he had heard the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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KISSEL | 


CUSTOM @ BU 


CUSHIONED-IN-RUBBER 








Prrrerirers 


Motor by Kissel 


Body by Kissel * 


Six or 


Straight Eight 


The New All Year (oupe ‘Roadster 


Two Cars in One 


Here is the new “All Year Coupe Roadster.” It 
is the only American built car that has all major 
units completely cushioned-in-rubber. All roads 
—side roads, detours, rough city pavements—now 
take on the level smoothness of boulevards. Bumps 
in the road disappear. Driving becomes a more 
exhilarating experience than ever before. Never 
in all your motoring life have you ever enjoyed 
the buoyancy, the quiet, the ease that this new 


Kissel affords. 


Motor, chassis, springs, and all important units 
are “cushioned-in-rubber.” No more shackles, 
spring bolts, or working joints. No oiling of these 
and other places that formerly had a tendency to 
develop rattles and squeaks. 


Other new and importunt improvements of the “All 


Year Coupe Roadster” include a still lower chassis 
—only 68 inches from ground to top. New Straight 
Line Drive gives greater smoothness of operation 
and eliminates power loss. The motor is now tilted 
so that crankshaft and drive are in a straight line. 
New wheelbase—the proper wheelbase has been 
worked out in ratio to the weight of the car. No 


“galloping,” “bouncing,” “quivering” action some- 


times found in cars of improper wheelbase! 


New, long, straight body lines! New finish! New 
color design! New wide flat fenders! New corner 
posts which give broader sweep of vision! Chase 
Velmo Velvet Mohair Upholstery! Marshall 
Springs! Form-Fitting Seats! The 2 Passenger 
Standard Equipped Six $1795—Straight Eight 
$2195, f. 0. b. factory. 


The new “All Year Coupe Roadster” is really two cars in one. Drive it in winter 
as a coupe—in summer as a roadster. It is the car of the year for all the year. 


THE KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY +: HARTFORD, WISCONSIN 
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winning four of 
five first places 
in both 


the U. S. Open 


and the 
Canadian Open 


WEAR AND ENDORSE 


FRENCH. SHRINER EURN ER 


GOLF SHOES 





When the gallery is hushed and nerves are 
tensed at a crucial moment during any Cham- 
pionship—the player with the poise and confi- 
dence given him by a solid non-slipping ‘stance’ 
has the edge on the man wearing the ordinary 
golf oxford. 


French, Shriner & Urner “Twin-Grip” golf 
oxfords are built for champions—and for the 
ordinary player who wishes to eliminate the 
handicap that ill-fitting, clumsy golf shoes bring. 


They keep your feet relaxed and healthy— 
add to your “togs” all the style of a sport oxford. 
and give you a new poise and sureness under 
all conditions. 


The manager of any of our shops will be glad to show you 
several styles of these oxfords 





=——SHOPS IN= = 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S.) 
16 S. Dearborn St. 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
350 Madison Ave. Union Trust Bidg. 
153 Broadway 
131 West 42nd St. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 





ST. PAUL 


OSTON — 
Boer 339 Robert St. 


212 Washington St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BROOKLYN Pa 
3 South 7th St. 


367 Fulton St. 
DETROIT 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


SEATTLE 
Olympic Hotel 


KANSAS CITY 
1002 Wainut St. 


Agencies in other principal cities | 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 134) 


sound of piano playing emerging 
from the depths of a cellar. “So 
that was you?” cried Fridolin. 


“Sure, who else?” Nachtigall 
laughed. 
Fridolin nodded. Naturally—the 


peculiarly energetic touch, — those 
strange, wayward, but tuneful har- 
monies of the left hand, had seemed 
familiar to him from the very be- 
ginning. “So this is what you’re doing 
now:” he said. He recalled that 
Nachtigall had given up the study of 
medicine on passing his second ex- 
amination in zoology—seven years 
late, it is true. But for some time 
after the examinations, Nachtigall had 
idled about in the operating room of 
the hospital, in the laboratories and 
class rooms. Everywhere his blond 
artist’s head, his perpetually wilted 
collar, and his flowing, once white 
tie, had made Nachtigall a striking 
and lovable figure, populaf not only 
with his fellow-students but also with 
some of the professors. The son of 
a Jewish saloon keeper, in a small 
Polish village, he had come to Vienna 
to study medicine. The small allow- 
ance from home was not even worth 
mentioning, at the beginning, and 
was soon entirely discontinued, which 
did not prevent Nachtigall’s regular 
presence at the Stammsch of the 
medical students at the Riew/of, to 
which Fridolin also belonged. From 
that time on his bills were paid by one 
or the other of the wealthy students. 
He also inherited, occasionally, pieces 
of clothing, which he accepted gladly 
and without false pride. In his small 
home town he had learned, from a 
stranded pianist, the fundamentals of 
piano playing, and in Vienna, as a 
studiosus medicinae he also attended 
the Conservatory where he was con- 
sidered a promising pianist. But 
Nachtigall was not earnest or indus- 
trious enough to study regularly; and 
soon enough his musical success in the 
circle of his friends (or rather the 
pleasure he gave them with his piano 
playing) sufficed him. For a time he 
worked as a pianist in a suburban 
dancing school. His fellow students 
and table companions tried to get him 
into the better homes in the same 
capacity, but on these occasions he 
played only what he pleased, and as 
long as he pleased, entered into con- 
versations with young ladies, which, 
on his part, were not always innocent 
and invariably drank more than he 
could stand. Once he played for a 
dance at the home of a bank director. 
By midnight he had embarrassed the 
young girls who danced by him 
through his pointedly provocative re- 
marks and had antagonized their 
partners. On an impulse he began to 
play a wild can-can and to sing a 
questionable couplet in a powerful bass 
voice. The bank director gave him 
a calling down. Nachtigall, as if 
consumed with blessed gaiety, rose and 
embraced the director, who, thereupon, 
cursed Nachtigall roundly. In_ spite 
of the fact that the director was a 
Jew himself, he hurled a marked in- 
sult, which Nachtigall returned with 
a resounding box on the ear—and 
thus his career in the better houses of 
the city appeared definitely over. In 
more intimate circles he behaved more 


decently, even though it was occa. 
sionally necessary, at a late hour, to 
throw him bodily out of the room, 
But the next morning such interlude 
were forgotten and forgiven by all 
those present. One day when all the 
other students had long since finished 
their studies, Nachtigall suddenly dis. 
appeare:l from the city without saying 
good-bye. For a few months after. 
wards postcards from him arrived 
from various Russian and_ Polish 
cities; and once, without further ex. 
planation, Fridolin, whom Nachtigal! 
had taken to his heart, was not only 
reminded of his existence by a card; 
but also by a request for a small loan, 
Fridolin sent the money off without 
delay, and never received so much 
as a thank you or any other sign of 
life from Nachtigall. 

At this moment, however, a quarter 
to one at night, eight years later, 
Nachtigall insisted on making good 
his long neglected debt immediately, 
He took the exact sum in notes from 
his rather dilapidated pocketbook, 
which, however, was well enough filled 
so that Fridolin could accept the money 
without pangs of conscience.... 

“So everything is all right with 
you,” he said smilingly, as if to 
calm his doubts on the subject. 

“T can’t complain,” replied Nachti- 
gall, putting his hand on Fridolin’s 
arm; “but now tell me where do you 
come from at this hour of night?” 

Fridolin explained his presence at 
this late hour by an urge to have a 
cup of coffee after a late professional 
call; but he did not mention, without 
knowing just why, that he had found 
his patient dead. Then Fridolin talked, 
in general, about his work at the 
Polyclinic and about his private prac- 
tice, mentioning that he was happily 
married and father of a six-year-old 
girl, 

Then Nachtigall told his story. As 
Fridolin had guessed, he had made a 
living all these years as a pianist in 


all kinds ‘of Polish, Roumanian, 
Serbian and Bulgarian cities and 


towns, in Lemberg his wife and 
four children lived—and Nachtigall 
laughed lightly, as though it were 
very funny to have four children, all 
in Lemberg and all of one and th: 
same woman. He had been in Vienna 
since the previous autumn, The 
music hall, which had engaged him, 
went into bankruptcy immediately 
and now he played in various places, 
as the opportunity arose. Sometimes, 
in two or three of them in a night— 
here, for example in a cellar—not a 
very high class establishment, as one 
could notice, rather a sort of bowling- 
alley, but, as far as’ the public was 
concerned. . . . 

“But if you have to take care of 
four children and a wife in Lem- 
berg”—Nachtigall laughed again but 
not quite as merrily as before. “Some- 
times I have private engagements,” 
he added quickly. And when he saw 
a knowing smile on Fridolin’s face— 
“Not at the homes of bank-directors 
and such. No, in all kinds of places, 
large and public and secret.” 

“Secret?” ; 

Nachtigall looked knowing. “pil 
be called for in a minute.” 

(Continued on page 138) 
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You Cannot Get 
What Franklin Gives 
In Any Other Car! 


You cannot get what Franklin gives you in any other car! The 
latest demonstration of this truth is the amazing low-gear 
run of July 1, which 185 Franklins from coast to coast 
negotiated without the slightest sign of overheating. This 
proof of air-cooling’s superior reliability, stamina and 
efficiency is corroborated by its aviation success. 

But freedom from cooling work, worry and expense is 
only one of Franklin's advantages based on exclusive struc- 
tural differences! 

You cannot get Franklin comfort in any other car! No 
other has its full-elliptic springs—its flexible chassis frame 
—its exact balance and even distribution of weight. A ride 
will show you that these features produce the smoothest- 
riding car you ever tried! 

You cannot get Franklin easy handling in any other car! 
No other has its freedom from unnecessary weight—its 
scientifically designed steering-gear—its sure, quick, non- 

‘skid transmission brake. A ride will show you that these 
free driving from strain and fatigue. 

You cannot get Franklin speed over the road in any hier car! 


No other has the comfort to take rough roads without . 


slowing up—or the ease of control to permit continuous 
driving without tiring out. A ride will show you the 
smooth-flowing power that goes with this—and what it 
means in actual miles and minutes. 

Any Franklin dealer will give you this ride—arrange for 
it today! 
The New Franklin may be owned on terms 
which make it the wisest investment 
and the easiest fine car purchase today. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Normal, healthy hair looks well because tf is wett 


Does your hair need help 


to make it vigorous? 


OST men suffer from one, 

or both, of two common 
hair ailments — dandruff and 
thinning hair. 


Neglected, they can result 
only in complete loss of hair. 


Yet all that is needed to over- 
come them and keep the hair 
clean and strong is a moment’s 
special care each day. Even 
long established cases yield to 
this simple treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair 
and scalp generously with Ed. 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Just 
shake the bottle, with its con- 
venient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down 
firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the 
tonic thoroughly into every inch of 
the scalp. Comb and brush your 
hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


You will feel the difference in 
your hair the very first time 


you use this treatment. After 
only a few days the change in 
its appearance will astonish you! 


For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed 
to proniote hair health—de- 
stroys dandruff infection and 
stimulates active circulation, 
which nourishes the hair at its 
very roots. 


Keep Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine near your toothbrush 
and make its use as regular a 
part of your morning toilet as 
brushing your teeth. 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine today at any drug store 
or department store. Look for 
the large signature of Ed. Pinaud 
in red on each bottle. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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(Continued from page 136) 


“What—you’ll again to- 
night?” ; 

“Yes, there they don’t start before 
two.” 

“A particularly fashionable place?” 
said Fridolin. 

“Yes and no,” laughed Nachtigall, 
but immediately became serious again. 

“Yes and no—:” repeated Fridolin 
curiously. 

Nachtigall bent over the table to- 
wards him. 

“Tonight I am playing in a private 
heuse—I don’t know whose.” 

“Then youre playing there for 
the first time tonight?” asked Fridolin 
with growing interest. 

“No, the third, but itll probably 
be another house again.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Nor me,” laughed 
“better not ask.” 

“Hmm,” said Fridolin. 

“Youre all wrong. Not what you 
think. Pve seen a lot—you wouldy’t 
believe—in these small cities, mostly 
in Roumania—you see so much, but 
oT Nad 

He pushed back the yellow curtain, 
looked out at the street and said half 
to himself : 

“Not here yet,”’—and then to Frido- 
lin, in explanation, “I mean the car- 
riage. Always a carriage calls for 
me—always a different one.” 

“You arouse my curiosity, Nachti- 
gall,” Fridolin said coolly. 

“Listen to me,” said Nachtigall 
after some hesitation. “If I wanted 
to do good by someone—but how can 
one do it—” and suddenly: “Have 
you courage!” 

“Strange question!” said Fridolin 
in the tone of an army officer who 
has just been offended. 

“T didn’t mean it that way.” 

“How did you mean it, then? Why 
is courage essential for this particular 
occasion? What can happen?” And 
Fridolin laughed curtly and disparag- 
ingly. 

“Nothing can hurt me, the worst 
is that maybe I play for the last time 
today—but this might happen any- 
way.”. Nachtigall stopped and peered 
again through the opening in the cur- 


play 


Nachtigall, 


tain. 

“Well then?” 

“What do you mean?” Nachtigail 
asked as if in a dream. 

“Go ahead. Once you’ve started .. . 


Secret affair? Closed affair? Invited 
guests only?” 

“T don’t know. Last time there 
were thirty people. The first time 


only sixteen.” 
“A ball?” 
“Sure, a ball.” And now he seemed 
to regret that he had spoken at all. 
“And you provide the music?” 
“For it? I don’t know for what. 
Honest, I don’t know for what. I 
play, I play—blindfolded.” 
“Nachtigall, Nachtigall, what kind 


of a yarn are you telling!” 
Nachtigall sighed. “But, worse 
luck, not all blindfolded. Not so 


much that I can’t see something. You 
see, I can look into the mirror through 
the black silk handkerchief over my 
eyes...” And again he stopped. 
“In one word,” Fridolin said im- 
patiently and irritably while he felt 
oddly excited, . . . “Women.” 


“Don’t say wothen, Fridolin,” ye. 
plied Nachtigall as if offended, 
“You’ve never seen such creatures,” 

Fridolin cleared his throat. “Anq 
how much is the admission?” he asked 
casually. 

“Tickets, you mean, and 
What are you thinking of?” 

“How do you get in, then?” Frido. 
lin asked through closed lips and 
drummed on the table. 

“You must know the password, and 
always it’s something else.” 

“And to-day’s:” 

“Don’t know. 
me.” 

“Take me with you, Nachtigall” 

“Impossible. Too dangerous,” 

“A minute ago you thought of jt 
yourself. . . . If you wanted to do 
good by some one! You can arrange 
t.”” 

Nachtigall looked at him search. 
ingly. “As you are—you couldn’, 
anyway, everyone is masked, gentle. 
men and ladies. Have you a mask 
with you, or anything? Impossible, 
Perhaps next time. Tl think out 
something.” He listened and peered 
again through the crack in the curtain 
out at the street, and breathing more 
freely: “Here’s the carriage. Good- 
bye.” 

Fridolin held him = by the arm, 
“You can’t leave me this way. You 
must take me along.” 

“But, Kollega... 

“Leave everything else to me. I 
realize that it’s ‘dangerous’—perhaps 
it’s just that which tempts me.” 

“But I just told you—without a 
costume and mask—” 

“There are places to rent costunies.” 

“At one in the morning—” 

“Listen to me, Nachtigall. At the 
corner of Wickenburgstrasse 1 know 
a place. I pass the sign every day.” 
And quickly, with growing excite- 
ment: “You wait here another fifteen 
minutes, Nachtigall, while I try my 
luck there. The owner of the place 
probably lives in the house. If not-- 
then PI give up. Let Destiny decide. 
In the same building is a café, Café 
Windobona 1 think it’s called. You 
tell the driver—that yourve left 
something there, come in, PIL be wait- 
ing near the door, you give me the 
pass word quickly, return to your 
carriage; if I succeed in getting a 
costume immediately, I take another 
cab, follow you—the rest will take 
care of itself. Your risk, Nachtigall, 
on my word of honour, I take upon 
myself.” 

Nachtigall had repeatedly tried to 
interrupt Fridolin but in vain. Frido- 
lin threw the money on the table, 
leaving an extravagant tip, which 
seemed quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the night, and left. Outside 
he saw a closed carriage, the driver 
on his seat, motionless, all in black, 
with a high top hat;—like a funeral 
cortege, thought Fridolin. After a 
few minutes of hastening he reached 
the corner house he was seeking, rang 
the bell, asked the concierge whether 
the costumer Gibiser lived there, and 
secretly hoped he might be told no. 
But Gibiser did live there,—the con- 
cierge did not seem surprised over 
the lateness of the call. On the con- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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"Designed and built for Mr. E. C. Focc of New York City 


THE model “Ninety” Locomobile expresses 
the highest standard of modern coachwork 
plus the mechanical supremacy which has 
made Locomobile preeminent for a quarter 
century. Both in appearance and performance 
on the road, Locomobile model “Ninety” is a 
superb motor car, typifying all that is finest 
and best in the art of fine 
car building. 


Locomobile 


THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 


Locomobile Model go Locomobile Junior Eight Model 48, Series 10 

$5500 to $7500 $1785 to $2285 $7400 to $12,000 

With Custom Built Bodies Five Bcdy Types With Custom Built Bodies 
f. 0. b. Bridgeport f. 0. b. Bridgeport f. 0. b. Bridgeport 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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—Prowning King & Co 





From Coast to Coast” | 





We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 104 Years 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Su. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


The PA ER 


A decided c&itrast to 
previous season’s styles is 
presented in this exclusive 
Browning King model. 


With its broad shoulders, 
pointed lapels and close 
lines, the Parker is Eng- 
lish in every detaii. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

S. W. cor. 16th & Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 

Forbes & Myron Ave. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER 

Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 
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he Royal Mounted man 


gave him a pipeful 


—how the world’s finest pipe tobacco 


started to tour the world 


MAGINE being a constant and fastidious pipe smoker, 

stranded in the deep Canadian woods without your own 
favorite tobacco, and your tobacconist thousands of miles away. 

But the Royal Mounted man—as usual—came to the rescue. 
He filled the empty pipe—and the empty void—and then... . 

—‘‘he got his man!??_a new enthusiast for this fine old 
tobacco. 

Incidents like that sent Hudson’s Bay tobacco on long voy- 
ages to everywhere. Sportsmen traveling deep into Canada found 
this tobacco so superior to any they had smoked before that they 
brought back tens of pounds at a time—and then wrote back for 
more. It tasted as good at their hearthfires as at their campfires— 
geography made no difference. They took the North Woods 
home with them—captured in the mellow brown-gold shreds. 

But now the bother is over— Hudson’s Bay tobaccos are as 
near to you as your nearest good tobacconist. They cost a bit 
more—the best always does—and is always worth it! 


Budsoni' 
Dudson's Dap Compan. incoRPoRATED. 2%° MAY 1670. 


HUDSONS 


°Tobatto 


Gut Plug—sweet and mild. Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow. 
Fort Garry — full flavored and cool, 
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The Choice of the Winners of Every Event 
PORTOCASIN 


The Different Golf Footgear 
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During the British Invasion they were worn 
by— 

1. Six of tne eight members of the victorious 
Walker Cup Team. 

2. The Winner of the British Amateur at 
Muirfield. 

3. The Amateur who made the International 
Competitive Record at Sunningdale--1 34 
for 36 holes. 

4. The Wiriner of the British Open. 


And in the Ameérican Open by— 
5. Three of the first four, including THE 











WINNER 
Ideal for Fall 

Made f th mported Zug Scotch - 

Rote ne ot ponte: = “a Satie’. | hes dane’ is"told’ by mus _ You Ought To Wear Them 
Extra heavy leather sole and heel with ocasin Why,’’ and ‘‘Achievements. ” 

clinched spikes. In all other respects standard To get this interesting booklet 

Sportocasin construction and quality sa your card or a 

THE SPORTOCASIN CO. Dept. V YARMOUTH, MAINE 

















FLANUL 
FELT 


Hats in Models for 
Town and Country 


Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCETP AL CITIES 





SUNFAST HATS, INC. 


: DANBURY, CONN. 
they cover a multitude of sar- MAKERS 


torial Il as the inevit- oe Rise nasa 
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DL DAVIS 
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What Are the FACTS 
About This Shaving Business? 


Thus far no one has discovered a magic way to 
stop whiskers growing—or to beat the good, old- 
fashioned way of taking them off with soap, water 
and a razor. Even Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
won’t do that. But it will make the wiriest beard 
respect a razor and give you the smoothest, most 
delightful shave you’ve ever had. Your druggist 
stands ready to help you prove this with a gener- 
ous tube at fifty cents. And if you are very skep- 
tical all you have to risk is a dime—and let us 
send you a trial tube. 


Ougene 
Shaving 






Shaving Cream 50¢ 
Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum $1.00 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 

Facial Soap, 50c 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 138) 


trary. In good spirits as a result of 
his large tip, the concierge remarked 
that in carnival time it was by no 
means unusual for people to come at 
this late hour of the night to hire cos- 
tumes. From down below he held the 
candle long enough for Fridolin to 
ring the bell at the first landing. Mr. 
Gibiser, one might suspect, had been 
waiting behind the door. He opened 
in person—thin, beardless, bald, wear- 
ing an old-fashioned flowered dress- 
ing gown and a Turkish fes with a 
tassel which made him look like a 
stage comedian. Fridolin explained 
his mission and remarked that price 
was no object, whereupon Mr. Gibiser 
waved this aside and said, “I ask 
what is due me, no more.” 

He led Fridolin up a _ winding 
stairway into his storeroom. It smelt 
of soap, velvet, perfume, dust, and 
withered flowers; from the indistinct 
darkness silver and red gleamed; and 
all at once small lamps shone between 
open chests along a narrow, long 
corridor which lost itself in the dark- 
ness. Right and left hung costumes of 
all kinds; on the one side knights, 
pages, peasants, hunters, scholars, 
Orientals, jesters; on the other, court 
ladies, _ladies-in-waiting, peasant 
women, servant girls, Queens of the 
Night. Above the costumes were the 
respective headdresses and Fridolin 
felt as if he were walking through an 
alley of hanged, about to join each 
other in a dance. Mr. Gibiser walked 
behind Fridolin. “Has the gentleman 
any particular desire? Louis Quatorze? 
Directoire? Altdeutsch?” 

“I want a dark monk’s cowl and 
a black mask, nothing else.” 

At this moment from the end of the 
passageway glasses clinked. Fright- 
ened, Fridolin looked into the face of 
the costumer as if he should be vouch- 
safed an immediate explanation. But 
Gibiser himself stood rigid, reached 
for a concealed switch—and brilliant 
light poured down to the end of the 
corridor where a small table, set with 
plates, glasses, and bottles, could be 
seen. From two chairs, left and right, 
rose two knights of the Secret Feme 
in their scarlet robes while at the same 
time a fair, fragile being was seen 
to disappear. With long steps Gibiser 
rushed down, reached over the table, 
and grabbed a white wig at the mo- 
ment that a charming, very young 
girl, almost a child, dressed in a 
Pierrette costume, with white silk 
stockings, flew down the passageway 
towards Fridolin who involuntarily 
caught her in his arms. Gibiser had 
dropped the wig on the table and now 
held the Knights of the Feme by the 
folds of their gowns. At the same 
time he shouted to Fridolin, ‘Please, 
sir, hold the girl for me.” The little 
one pressed herself against Fridolin 
as if she were seeking protection. A 
tiny slender face was white with 
powder, and dotted with several beauty 
spots. From her tender breasts rose the 
fragrance of roses and powder; her eyes 
gleamed with artfulness and desire. 

“Gentlemen,” Gibiser said, “you 
remain here until I call the police.” 

“What’s wrong with you?” they 
cried, in unison,’as if the words came 
from one mouth: “We only accepted 
the lady’s invitation.” 


Gibiser released them and Fridoliy 
heard him say: “You'll have to ex. 
plain a bit more than that. Or didn 
you realize right off that you had 
a crazy person in tow?” And then 
to Fridolin: “Please pardon the jp. 
terruption.” 

“Not at all,” said Fridolin. He 
would have liked either to stay or to 
take the girl with him, wherever }, 
went—and whatever the consequences, 
She looked alluringly and_naiyel 
up to him, as if entranced. Th: 
Knights of the Feme at the end of 
the alley talked excitedly to each 
other; coldly Gibiser spoke to Frido. 
lin. “You wished a cowl, sir, a pil- 
grim’s hat, and a mask?” 

“No,” said Pierrette, with shining 
eyes, “You must give this gentleman 
a cloak of ermine and a red silken 
robe.” 

“Don’t move from my side,” said 
Gibiser to her, and pointed to a dark 
cowl hanging “between a soldier ani 
a Venetian senator, “That’s your size, 
here’s your hat, take them quickly.” 

Again the Knights of the Fem 
became audible. “Let us go this very 
moment, Mr. Chibisier,” they pro- 
nounced Mr. Gibiser’s name, much to 
Fridolin’s surprise, in the French 
fashion. 

“T wouldn’t think of it,” ‘the co 
tumer replied mockingly. “For the 
time being. Be good enough to wait 
here for my return.” 

Meanwhile Fridolin slipped on th: 
cowl, knotted the loose ends of the 
white rope, and, standing on a small 
ladder, Gibiser handed him the black, 
broad-brimmed hat, and Fridolin put 
it on; but he did all this as if im- 
pelled, for more and more strongly 
he felt the need to remain here and 
rescue Pierrette from impending 
danger. The mask which Gibiser now 
pressed into his hand and which he 
tried on immediately reeked of a 
strange, somewhat repellent per- 
fume... - 

“You go on ahead,” said Gibiser 
to the little one, and pointed to the 
staircase. Pierrette turned around, 
looked towards the end of the alley- 
way, and waved a gay farewell in 
which, none the less, one could detect 
sadness. Fridolin followed _ her 
glance; there were no longer any 
Knights of the Feme, instead two tall 
young men in evening clothes and 
white ties, but both still had red mask 
over their faces. Pierrette floated 
down the winding stairway. Gibiser 
walked down behind her and Fridolin 
followed. Downstairs in the foyer 
Gibiser opened the door leading ‘0 
the inner rooms and said to Pierrette: 
“Go to bed at once, you miserable 
creature. Pll talk with you when Pm 
through with these gentlemen.” 

She stood in the door, white and 
tender, and with a glance at Fridolin 
she shook her head mournfully. In 
a large mirror at the right Fridolin 
saw an emaciated pilgrim—himeelt, 
of course,—and was amazed at the 
naturalness of all this. 

Pierrette had disappeared, the old 
costumer locked the door behind 
her. Then he opened the main et 
trance and shoved Fridolin out on the 
landing. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Your PIPE DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


— with England’ s 
jinest pipes — Ben Waves 


Ben Wades are top pipes with the most par- 
ticular set of pipe-smoking men in the world. 
The men of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
clubmen of London. The officers of Britain’s 
proudest regiments. 


Rich-grained, gleaming—like the hull ofa 
scull. Sweet and mellow from the first day on 
—the “breaking” is done in the making—by 
a secret Ben Wade method generations old. 
Flowing lines, glowing finish. Beautiful from 
bowl to bit—a patrician pipe that will rank 
"longside your pet mashie, your favorite Aire- 
dale pup or Chippendale chair—a personal 
treasure for your personal pleasure—eloquent 
of the elegance of your tastes! 


BEN WADE 


BRIARS 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
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SIX FALL STYLES 


You will find these styles in executive 
offices, on the field of sports, at social 
functions—everywhere that men dress 
appropriately and comfortably. 
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The reason is plain. Certain exclusive 
features make for unique advantages 
to the wearer. The fabric is woven in 
one single piece without bands or seams, 
and needs no starch. It is woven ona 
curve, fitting the curve of the neck trimly 
and truly. The fold, too, is woven in. 
The result is a lasting revelation jn 
collar-service. ff 
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A SMARTER*SHIRT 


Ask your haberdasherto show you the Philcuff Shirt. 
The cuffs are reversible; made like the Van Heusen 
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VAN HEUSE 


the World’s Smartest Collar 





S. STYLES PHILLIPS JONES, 
O CENTS EACH NEW YORK.N.Y- 
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FREE 


10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


TEETH MADE WHITE 


— Glorious, Gleaming ! 


Your gums like coral to contrast them when 
the film that clouds and endangers them is 
combated in this way 


Please accept 10-day tube to try 


HOSE dazzling clear teeth that 

add so immeasurably to one’s 
personality and natural charm are 
the results, according to authorities, 
of correct care. 


Millions have found them in this 
new way. Dental authorities urge 
it. Dull teeth thus are largely over- 
come. Gums are firmed and given 
a healthy, coral color. 


Now a test is being offered. Just 
mail the coupon. 
Film—that’s the trouble 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 

5. 1 


London, S. E. 


The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., 
Syiney, N.S. W., Australia 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it—a slip- 
pery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, cause pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other. 

Largely on dental advice the 
world has turned to this method. 


Removes that film. Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums to a healthy 
coral tint. Send the coupon. Clip 
it now before you forget. 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities || 
F R E E Mail this for | 

10-Day Tube to i 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY H 


Dept.725, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Name 











Address aa | : 
Only onetubetoafamily 2195 | : 
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‘VANITY FAR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 142) 


“Pardon me,” said Fridolin, “but 
what do I owe you... ?” 

“Never mind, sir, you pay when 
you return. I trust you.” 

But Fridolin did not move from 
the spot. “Swear to me that you won’t 
harm the poor child?” 

“What business is that of yours, 
sir?” ‘ 

“J heard you speak of her as ‘crazy’ 
a little while ago—and now you call 
her a ‘miserable creature.’ A contra- 
diction in terms, you must admit.” 

“No, sir,” replied’ Gibiser, with a 
theatrical gesture, “isn’t the crazy 
one a miserable creature in God's 
eyes!” 

Fridolin trembled in disgust. 

“As usual,” Fridolin remarked, 
“we'll find a way out. I’m a doctor. 
We’ll continue our discussion tomor- 
row.” 

Gibiser laughed mockingly and 
soundlessly. On the staircase the light 
suddenly blazed. The door between 
Gibiser and Fridolin closed and the 
latch key was turned. While descend- 
ing the stairs Fridolin removed the 
hat, cowl, and mask, made a bundle 
under his arm, the concierge opened 
the door, the funeral cortége with the 
motionless driver on the seat was still 
standing opposite. 

Nachtigall was just about to leave 
the café and was not at all agreeably 
surprised that Fridolin had come on 
time. 

“So you really got your costume, 
yes?” 

“As you see. And the password?” 

“You insist?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“All right. The password is ‘Den- 


| mark’.” 


“Are you crazy, Nachtigall:” 
“Why crazy?” 
“Nothing, nothing.—I happened to 


| spend last summer on the coast of 


Denmark. Get in—but not immedi- 
ately so that Ill have time to find a 
cab for myself.” 

Nachtigall nodded, slowly lit a 
cigarette, meanwhile Fridolin quickly 
crossed the street, hailed a cab, and in 


| an innocent voice, as if it were all 





a joke, he told the driver to follow 
the funeral carriage which was just 
about to start. 

They went along the Alserstrasse, 
passed under a_ railroad bridge, 
towards the suburbs, and on through 
badly lighted empty side streets. It 
occurred to Fridolin that the driver 
of his cab might lose sight of the 
other; but as often as he put his head 


| out through the open window into 


the unnaturally warm air, he always 
saw the other carriage a short distance 
ahead, the driver with his high back 
top hat sitting motionless in his seat. 

This may end badly, thought Frido- 
lin. And all the time he smelt the 
odour of powder and roses which had 
risen to him from Pierrette’s breasts. 


What weird romance have I been 
witness to? he dsked himself. I should 
not have left. I ought not to have 
left. Where am I now? 

Slowly ascending, between small 
cottages, they drove on. Now Frido. 
lin believed he knew where he Was; 
years ago he had come across this 
neighbourhood while walking; this 
must be the Galizin hill they were 
now going up. To the left below 
him he saw a city of a_ thousand 
lights gleaming through the mist. He 
heard a rumble of wheels behind him 
and looked back through the window, 
Two carriages were following them, 
and he was glad as it would divert 
the driver’s suspicion from him, 

Suddenly the carriage, with an 
abrupt swerve, turned the corner and, 
between fences, walls, and abysses, 
the road descended. It occurred to 
Fridolin that it was about time to put 
on his costume. He took off his fur 
coat and slipped on the cowl just as 
every morning in the clinic he changed 
into his white hospital coat. And— 
a redeeming thought—Fridolin re- 
membered that only a few hours 
more and, if everything went well, he 
would be walking about between the 
beds of his patients just like every 
other morning—a helpful physician. 
The carriage stopped. Wouldn’t it 
be better, Fridolin thought, if I didn’t 
get out at all, but went right back? 
But where to? To little Pierrette? 
Or to the little street-walker in the 
Buchfeldgasse? Or to Marianne, the 
daughter of the dead man? Or home? 
And with a slight shudder he realized 
that he had less desire to go home 
than anywhere else. Or was it be- 
cause that way seemed the fongest? 
No, I can’t go back, he thought to 
himself. Onward, even unto death. 
Fridolin laughed at the grand phrase, 
but all the same he was none too 
gay. 

A garden gate stood wide open. 
The funereal carriage ahead of him 
drove lower down into the gorge or 
rather into the darkness which seemed 
to be that. Nachtigall had probably 
already alighted. Fridolin quickly 
jumped from his cab, asked the driver 
to wait for him at the bend of the 
road, no matter how long he might be. 
And to make sure of him, Fridolin 
paid him in advance and_ promised 
him an equal amount for the return 
trip. The carriages which had fol- 
lowed pulled up. From the first one, 
Fridolin saw the huddled up figure 
of a woman emerge; then he entered 
the garden, put on his mask, a narrow 
path lighted from the house led: him 
to the door. The doors swung epen 
and Fridolin found himself in a small 
white foyer. He was greeted by the 
sound of a harmonium, two servants 
in dark livery, gray masks on their 
faces, stood right and left. 
(Concluded in the November Issue) 
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Gifts FOR AUTUMN OCCASIONS 


Autumn weddings and engagements, birthdays and anniversaries call for a 
variety of gift selections. They may be made from the Caldwell collection of 
delightful and rare, though often inexpensive, articles from the ends of the earth. | 


Those who know Caldwell best realize that each article purchased at this | 
store stands supreme in its class, whether a gold watch chain or a diamond | 
brooch, a lamp and shade or an antique silver teapot. Each convinces of the | 
pleasure and satisfaction of buying at Caldwell’s. And each gift bearing the 
name of Caldwell carries an added value to the recipient. 


J. ECALDWELL & 60. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA | 
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Miss Patsy Ruth Miller, 
starin Warner Bros.” 
Classics ofthe Screen, 
illustrates one o fher 
many usesfor a Pendle 
ton Indian Blanket. 














Wherever You Go—Take a “Pendleton” 


Be travel adventure calls for the pleasant 
companionship of a Pendleton Indian 
Blanket—warmth-giving in its soft, fine wool- 
picturesque in its rich coloring and romantic in vai 

its ancestry of Indian art and usage. OZE 
Likewise, for motoring, camping, picnicing, on 
the beaches, at the games,for winter sports and = _ -~ 
in the home and college dormitory,“Pendletons” 





fulfill an endless variety of needs. VC ay) 
; - R . ‘ LINEN. .\ = 
ina wide range of true Indian designs and color combinae SE ee 
tions, Pendleton Indian Blankets are sold by 3000 dealers pe aaal 


throughout America. If yours cannot supply you, write to 3 
PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


General Sales Offices: Portland,Oregon 
_ Eastern Office: 101 FranklinSt.,N.Y.City 
Mills: Pendleton,Ore.,Washougal,Wn.,Eureka,Cal. 


Menufacturers of the celebrated Pendleton Bed Blankets 
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EN who seek custom quality in 

their apparel accord due defer- 
ence to the air of correctness which dis- 
tinguishes Goodman € Suss Clothes. 
Fine hand tailoring and authentic de- 
signing successfully translate choice 
fabrics into garments embodying that 
perfection of fit and finish which ren- 
ders permanent satisfaction. 


















Never has the high quality of style 
and workmanship been more thor- 
oughly exemplified than in our Fall and 
Winter models. 













On display in the smarter 
shops of America 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 



















‘VANITY FAIR 


The Coquette 


By DAVID CORT 


HERE is something in language. 

The very smell of some words 
gives their essence. In order to realize 
what is a coquette, it is well to begin 
by considering the word—coquette” 
—thus. The word itself has an odour 
of its own; it is a two-syllable im- 
pression that suggests with its inviting 
pout of an “o” and its metallic second 
syllable, like a toss of the head, all 
that one might discover in intimacies 
with every lady of careful dalliance 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. Together 
with its cousin-words, “intrigue” and 
“Geune-fille”? and “cachet”, Gallic 
émigrés all, standing sick for home 
“amid the alien corn” of our: own 
yeoman language, it is to the Eng- 
lish taste an unhealthy, a cloying 
word. A little is a surfeit. Like a 
painted passion by Watteau, melting- 
permanent at the previse moment of 
delicate excitement, instantly passing 
yet eternally the same, the syllables 
of “coquette” give their maximum 
delight only once, and that not neces- 
sarily the first time, although cer- 
tainly not the last. 

The coquette in person, removed 
from her quotation marks, is an an- 
cient institution. In matters of play, 
she has always been the foremost of 
her sex. Whether in the village green- 
dance, burgher society, or at the 
balls of the Second Estate, she has 
been surrounded by a glitter of de- 
ceptive popularity. 

She is perennially the last to realize 
how deceptive indeed is her vogue. 
Only too late does the coquette real- 
ize that she is thought ineligible for 
the serious business of this so serious 
life. By being neither altogether vir- 
tuous nor altogether wanton, she 
draws a harvest of nothing but dried 
orchids. 

It might be thought that with the 
repeated lessons of the centuries the 
coquette must have become disen- 
chanted. Have not her maiden aunts 
taught her the solution of the barren 
equation? Yet the coquette has not 
yet gone from us, Our young men 
convince her with hoarse protestings 
that they could not do without her, 
that by way of rhetoric they would 
commit suicide in droves. She does 
not know that Zuleika Dobson is a 
comedy: she believes them. For co- 
quetry is still a vital part in their 
diet—a sort of hors d’oeuvre that they 
delight in consuming in large quanti- 
ties, to keen their desire for the solid 
food later. 

The poor little coquettes dance and 
simper, they play their artful game, 
but it is all to no purpose. Our, young 
men know it for what it is. They 
accept its code chivalrously, but they 
decline to pay the final price in the 
coin of a plain gold band. The co- 
quettes dance on. 

The popularity of the coquette may 
be puzzling, yet it is natural enough. 
It may be understood, if one under- 
stands the minds of the young men 
who pursue her. 

Young Lancelot Vagraunce, let us 
say, considers whom he shall see this 
evening. He wishes to be entertained. 
The desire is innocent enough, yet 
as it tries to take shape, it assumes the 
features of a problem. 

A lady comes to mind. But she will 


not serve: he likes her too well. She 
is not a coquette. She would be 
pleased to see him, but an effort would 
be involved in the engagement. A 
subtlety, a defensiveness, as of serious 
combatants groping for an advantage, 
would be required. It would force 
him into a frame of mind that as an 
unattached bachelor he rebels against, 
She is too difficult, too genuine. He 
may plan a grand rendezvous with 
this one later, but he does not wish 
her this evening. 

In this way, he rehearses the’ regis. 
ter of fashionable, merely polite, 
merely beautiful, semi-polite, and 
very beautiful, casual young ladies, 
There is a by now hallowed variety 
of reasons why each must pass out of 
his mind as quickly. 

He begins to realize whither his 
rejections are leading him. His present 
set of mental sequences has become 
almost a pattern. He has before taken 
up this same light problem with 
monotonous regularity, has weighed 
and discarded the same general Possi- 
bilities and has come, each time, toa 
conclusion. 

The divisions of the problem are 
three. He may telephone an honest 
nice girl. He may telephone an hon- 
est wanton. Or he may telephone the 
coquette. 

The coquette has certain definite 
values in the mind of young Lancelot. 
She has all the highly visible virtues. 
Her appearance is perfect, which is 
to say, unreal, voluptuous, and in the 
vogue. She dances well, and she does 
not require being talked at. She has 
infinite tact in denying herself to him 
and she makes the little surrenders 
with grace and with dramatics. To 
kiss her once, fleetingly, is to storm 
a walled city. Yet she manages it in 
such a way that it seems almost wan- 
ton, an utterness of giving. The rule 
of her coquetry is obvious and of 
the mest ancient: to retreat when the 
male advances, to risk a sally when 
he is passive, never to be alone with 
him, never to be honest, never to ad- 
mit an emotion, never, indeed, to 
have .an emotion. There is about her 
the heavy scent of the fruitless August 
flower that breathes one passionaie 
whisper before the breeze changes. 
She is hard and selfish and sentimental 
with a spurious lushness. Early in 
her growth she discovered her method 
and froze into an attitude of melting. 
It is an attitude seeming to promise 
a ready abandonment, to need only a 
single touch, but it is never surprised. 
The coquette is the exception under- 
stood to be the type of all women— 
a woman actually with the dishonest, 
superficial, swooning soul of the 
cynical tradition. 

Yet, with her, the young men do 
not feel cheated. They think that 
they know her thoroughly. They en- 
joy campaigning against a general 
whose fancy it is to feign a perpetual 
imminence of dissolution. They come, 
indeed, to make their advances me- 
chanically, expecting to be out-moved, 
applauding inwardly her subtle strata- 
gems that avoid all but the most par- 
liamentary passages. 

With the coquette, Lancelot has 
long since ceased to offer hopeful 

(Continued on page 147) 
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peers - = (Continued from page 146) 
| ee THE PERFECT TIE! 
| lyk battle. Her attraction for him is of _ restrained way, she will never be able 
‘4 She (| Zo. another sort. He imagines her as his- to lose herself artlessly. 
' be [; 7 trionizing on a tight-rope. He is Beside the nice girl, the coquette 
would snl 4x content to be ravished by the realism is a bootlegger. Beside the honest 
it. A \ of her near-falls, the studied breath- wanton, she is a counterfeiter. The 
erious A) lessness of her balance, in place of the coquette is, in short, nothing at all. 
pp. (7 | ordinary prizes of conquest. Like a One may speculate whether her joy 
orce \ i\ properly philosophic gentleman, he of life is restrained by her caution, or 
as an a has come to regard himself as no whether an excess of caution makes 
rainst, Vg more than one of the “props”. her feign a joy of life. The effect is 
) He Here is no effort. Perfumed flesh, the same in either case: her salon is 
with desire, sentiment are the coins that the full of sensation-tourists, and _per- 
wish v4 coquette is ready to flash easily like a haps she is deluded into thinking that 
There are no more exacting demands conjurer before him. The glimpse is  h iv a bril- 
regis. | made of clothing than those made ll J he. aw a bedi pe Pat ‘ vi ae ie mani ee rae THE more fastidious you are the 
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An authentic Reproduction 

of an Old Silver Tea Strainer 

and Stand made in the reign 
of George III. 








This quaint piece mod- 

elled in London by 

Crichton Craftsmen will 

make a_ distinguished 

gift. Moderately priced 
at $25.00 
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EXPERTS IN OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
636 Fifth Ave NEW YORK at Si“ Street 
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Equestrianism For Ladies 


(Continued from page 84) 


leaving you still balanced on one toe in 
the groom’s hand and wobbling in the 
air. A small American flag and a blue 
spot-light will assist at this point. 

After tying the horse securely, 
front and rear, approach him again 
from the left side, grasp the horn 
with the left hand and face slightly 
toward the horse’s shoulder. Place 
the ball of the left foot in the groom’s 
right hand (Figure B) and at an 
agreed signal straighten the left knee, 
just as your foot slips from the 
groom’s hand and butts into the pit 
of his stomach. Plant the right foot 
wildly upon his chest as he grabs for 
your left knee, cling to his hair with 
your right hand, swing your other 
foot in a wide circle in the air, clutch 
his left ear, and manage to straddle 
his neck. Reach desperately for the 
horn and haul yourself upward as the 
groom gropes slowly to his feet under 
your skirts. Execute a sudden take- 
off with your left foot, stamping 
lightly on his face for the last time 
as you lift yourself across the saddle 
like a sack of wheat, squirm around 
onto your hips, cross your right leg 
securely about the pommel, and turn 
triumphantly. The groom will pres- 
ently be discovered under the horse. 

Perhaps an easier method, from 
the point of view of the groom, 
would be for him to pull the horse’s 
legs out from under it and flop the 
animal over on its side. While the 
horse is in this position the lady rider 
may sit down on the saddle and ad- 
just her legs with ease; and all the 
groom has to do is to pick up the 
horse again. 

The proper gaits for a saddle-horse 
are the walk, trot and canter, similar 
to the gear-shifts of an automobile, 
except that a horse has no reverse. 
The would-be rider would do well to 
practice these movements before she 
learns to ride; and perhaps no better 
method can be found to understand 
the action of a horse than to mount 
to the head of a long flight of hard- 
wood stairs, sit on a roller-skate, and 


allow a friend to give you a gentle 
push forward. After the stairs have 
been descended in this manner three or 
four times, the pupil will have mas- 
tered the fundamentals of equestrian- 
ism and secured a firm working base. 
The remaining details may be picked 
up with a little practice each morning 
on a pogo stick. 

Having acquired the up-and-down 
motion, the only difficulty now lies in 
making your up coincide with the up 
of the horse. Complete confidence 
is necessary for the expert rider, since 
the horse seems to know when you are 
frightened, and rarely fails to take 
advantage of it, in his quiet way. Re- 
member that so long as you are on a 
horse nothing can touch you, except 
possibly the horse; and since this only 
happens with a resounding smack 
once every two or three minutes, you 
are perfectly safe until you hit the 
ground. Lean far forward in the 
saddle, grasp the horse tightly about 
the neck, shut your eyes, kick out your 
heels and, with a leap and a bound, 
you are off, 

Too much cannot be said for the 
glow of health that surrounds the fair 
rider after a day in the saddle. Her 
eyes dance with joy when the ride 
is over, both her cheeks are flushed 
with a delicate pink, and she is up on 
her toes, usually for several days af- 
terwards. Once the novice has mas- 
tered the directions contained in this 
article, mounted a gallant horse, and 
felt the firm flanks, the heaving back, 
the rise and fall of the hard saddle 
beneath her, she will realize at last 
that for sheer happiness and the joy 
of living, there is nothing like taking 
a brisk walk. 

We have endeavoured, in the fore- 
going instructions, to offer the lady 
novice advice upon how to mount a 
horse, and how to ride a horse. And 
now, one more word about dismount- 
ing. This is the one part of horse- 
back riding that the beginner will take 
to instinctively. Simply use your 
head. 
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ENGLISH BRASSWARE 


Made in six different finishes, including a blue finish that 


is quite unusual. 


The prices below are representative. 


CANDLESTICKS from $1.90 to $12.50 pair 


FLOWER POTS 
VASES 

ROSE BOWLS 
ASH TRAYS 


Imported and do- 
mestic glass, pottery 
and brass—onlya 
few of each style but 
a wide variety of de- 
signs. Mostly our 
own importations 
Strom nine different 
countries. 
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and check to $2.00 


1.20 to 14.70 each 
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Brick Row Book Shop 


INC. 
19 East 47th Street 
(Murray Hill 8367) 


30 Broad Street 
(Hanover 4735) 
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FIRST EDITIONS 
Ancient and Modern 


Choice Sets in Fine 
Bindings 
Eighteenth Century 
Authors 
ee 


The Best of the new books 
American and English 
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Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Elue 
Pale Amber 


wap 





$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 
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& DECORATORS £8 
To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 3 
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carry one of the largest Collec- 


tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 
shipping goods to U. 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American 
Manor House, 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. — 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, 1p. 


25 years’ experience 
S. A.  Speci- 


Museums. ashington 
SULGRAVE, ENG. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 


&7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 








RESTAURANT ™ 


“BLYSEE” 


I EAST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Where attainments 

of French Cuisine 

and atmosphere are 
only found 


ates; 


Luncheons and 
Bridge Parties 
have been 
the center of the 
Social Circle 
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VOGUE’S BOOK 
OF 


ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and 
tradition observe 
today in social inter- 
course. 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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fashion experts forecast wearing of 
brighter colours; but they never seem 
to materialise and never will so long 
as English society life remains what 
it is, 

A short time ago there was a 
Fashion Show at the Savoy Hotel at 
which were exhibited some new and 
very attractive suitings, some in lighter 
colours than are usual in men’s wear. 
The predominant shades were brown 
and blue and many had the appear- 
ance of material which had hitherto 
been confined to women’s clothes. The 
stuffs were in themselves excellent and 
the colouring of cleverly combined 
shades, the only comment one can 
suggest is to invite an attempt to pic- 
ture any well-known man-about-town 
walking into, let us say White’s Club, 
for example, dressed in one of these 
light coloured suits. Although there 
has been a distinctly informal style 
very much in evidence, at the same 
time formal clothes have returned to 
their own in a way which could hardly 
have been foreseen at the beginning 
of the season. At Ascot, in the Royal 
Enclosure, formal clothes are of 
course compulsory, but since Ascot at- 
tracts the best-dressed men not only 
from London ‘but from all over the 
world, it is a good spot from which 
to formulate an opinion as to not 
only what is being worn during the 
present season but also the general 
tendency for formal clothes in the 
future. This year’s Ascot was par- 
ticularly brilliant, but let it be said 
right away that all the best-known 
men in the Royal Enclosure wore 
the plainest and most inconspicuous 
clothes. Plain black morning coats, 
made of a thin serge or cheviot, were 
worn in the majority of cases with- 
out braid and with exceptionally dark 
striped cashmere trousers, with waist- 
coats made of the same material as 
the coats; there were, of course, one 
or two notable exceptions, more espe- 
cially a few men who revived the 
old-fashioned black and white check 
trousers. They were made of such a 
small check as to appear a very light 
shade of grey. Very few men wore 


fancy waistcoats of any description 
and nearly everyone wore either a 
black or very dark blue tie, generally 
in a sailor knot with a double turn- 
down collar. There were, of course, 
a number of men wearing bow ties 
with very wide wing collars, but 
they were in the minority; but it 
might be mentioned that the bows 
were very much narrower than usual. 
There were not so many grey whip- 
cord suits this year, though they have 
been very popular throughout -the 
setson in London, worn with a grey 
top hat with a black band. 

While writing on formal clothes, 
it is significant of which way the 
wind blows that evening clothes have 
once more been made compulsory at 
the Opera, both in the stalls and dress 
circle. The present-day morning 
coat should follow the rule for 
all present-day men’s clothes in that 
it should accentuate the lines of the 
body from the waist upwards and 
the skirt should be cut with as little 
fulness as possible. In a word the 
streamline is essential; the tails should 
fall to about an inch below the knee 
and the smartest coats are being made 
with three buttons in front, which ac- 
tually button in place of the one 
which used to fasten at the waist. The 
morning coat should of course have 
the ubiquitous vest pocket for a 
handkerchief, which helps to relieve 
the all-black effect. The waistcoat is 
made of the same material as the 
coat and is single-breasted and the 
opening at the top should be just a 
fraction higher than the opening of 
the coat. It should have five buttons 
and the bottom button is seldom made 
to fasten. The latest waistcoats are 
not cut with a very deep V and it 
should be remembered that the whole 
tendency of coats and waistcoats is 
to return to the old-fashioned cut. 
Trousers worn with a morning coat 
can be obtained in a variety of cash- 
meres, the most popular being striped; 
but these should all be dark and it 
is not any longer considered smart to 
have too great a contrast between 

(Continued on page 150) 
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of First Editions. 
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of first editions of SHERWOOD 
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the coat and the trousers, It might 
be mentioned that at Ascot this year 
the Prince of Wales wore turn-up 
trousers with his morning coat; but 
there is nothing particularly new in 
this fashion, as a number of the smart- 
est West End tailors have been mak- 
ing all their trousers, with of course 
the exception of evening ones, turned 
up for some time. It is only one 
more example of how smart men in- 
troduce a fashion, such as wearing 
their trousers turned down, but the 
moment it becomes popular and every- 
body begins to wear their trousers 
turned down, then smart men wear 
theirs turned up. Yet Mr. Arnold 
Bennett writes that fashion is an im- 
portant factor in human conduct! 

The most popular materials for 
morning coats are a black serge or 
cheviot and the only pattern permissi- 
ble is an invisible herringbone. They 
can be braided or not, as desired, both 
models being much worn, though un- 
doubtedly the smartest are those with- 
out braid. 

The sleeves on nearly all coats for 
both day and evening wear are still 
being cut unnecessarily narrow and 
they should have four buttons on the 
cuffs, 

So much for formal clothes. But 
there is another distinct style and that 
is the town-cum-country informal 
fashion, which is very popular. To- 
day everything runs to extremes and 
one generally sees either very formal 
or very informal clothes. Lounge suits 
are worn with soft collars and brown 
shoes and even in London very in- 
formal-looking Homburg hats are 
fashionable which only become smart 
after they have survived two or three 
showers of rain. . 

In London certain distinct styles 
can usually be found in definite places. 
By this I mean that, generally speak- 
ing, it is possible to tell what kind 
of clothes you will find, for example, 
in a certain restaurant. For example, 
Claridge’s is nearly always full of men 
in either very formal town clothes or 
very dark lounge suits; the Berkeley 
seems to attract a rather more, friv- 
olous type and the town-cum-country 
clothing is always in evidence; the 
Ritz and the Carlton have a style of 
their own, the former rather dull and 
the latter rather theatrical, always 
speaking from the angle of men’s 
clothes. Good wine needs no bush, but 
the best food in London at the present 
moment is found “chez Boulestin” in 
Leicester Square and there one sees all 
sorts of people in all sorts of costumes, 
with a preponderance of the smart 


artistic set. The Sitwells are constant) 
there, always immaculately and nor. 
mally attired—a relief from the ¢e. 
centricity of appearance so often 
adopted by men whom we know 
know better. There are also one or 
two Country Clubs round London, not 
to mention some hotels on the river 
where style can be accurately fore. 
told. The latest addition to places of 
amusement is the Hotel de Paris a 
Bray where may be seen the stars of 
the theatrical profession as well a; 
the leaders of fashion and the “gentle. 
men preferred by blondes”. 

As regards some of the details of 4 
man’s clothes, such as shirts: white 
shirts have been more worn this sea- 
son than any colour, in spite of the 
fact that there have been not only 
some very attractive colourings but 
also good designs in linens and crépe 
de Chines. Small hair stripes always 
look well on a white ground but the 
moment men start wearing printed 
linens with somewhat fanciful designs 
they nearly always look overdressed 
and it is only the very young who can 
afford to indulge .in flamboyant 
patterns. Oxford shirtings have been 
very popular, especially in shades of 
blue and grey, but the flesh-coloured 
material of which one saw so much 
in shop-windows at the beginning ef 
the season has not been worn to any 
great extent. 

Coloured shirtings have mostly been 
confined to those for use in the 
country, though the fact remains that 
white looks just as smart in the country 
as it does in London and is really far 
more suitable for the majority of 
country uses than anything else. 

Monograms have been so terribly 
overdone in all their different forms 
on shirts, mufflers and hats that they 
are now going out of fashion and their 
place is being taken by perfectly plain 
woven block letters which can be 
arranged one on top of the other 
in the Chinese manner, producing a 
smart and distinctive feature. 

Before concluding this article I 
should like to mention that nearly ail 
the new autumn suitings, shirts and 
ties, are still being made in the very 
simplest designs, for the most pact 
in dark colours and if a man wishes 
to appear well dressed simplicity and 
sobriety must* be the keynote of his 
appearance, and although this has 
been repeated and repeated again in 
nearly every fashion article that has 
appeared .in Vanity Fair, it is as true 
now as it will be in the near future, 
despite what anybody may say to the 
contrary. 
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H. DENN AD F 
iste Civil Military & Naval Jailors By E IS BRADLEY 
stanth : ; ; . : 
id i, of OLD BOND St LONDON.W HERE is no word in the English language more loosely bandied about and 
whe i By Appointment to H. M. the King of Spain misapplied than the term “exclusive.” In its cémmercial usage it too often 
See becomes an obvious cliché. There are but few Parisian dress designs that are not 
often Ve Te ia duplicated a hundred times, and as for the delicate fabrics from which they are 
know oN ae | made, however scanty the skirts may be, the multiple of wearers consume them by 
one or the mile. Happily for the costumier, woman is eternally woman in her appetites. 
. . ts . y . PP . 
On, not It is fortunate for this House that, just as the well-dressed cosmopolitan 
e river woman flies to the Rue de la Paix or the Champs Elysées, so does her masculine 
r fore. prototype jauntily flutter down Bond Street or Savile Row—which is all to the 
aces of good of the eminent tailors in such localities. It is pleasant to think that the cut 
wera of the various garments denotes a subtle superiority and individuality which can- 
ies ‘ not be obtained elsewhere in Europe or in America. The style itself may be 
7 il 7 pleasing to the eye of an artist, and may flatter his vanity, yet it is sad to relate 
bah that as a rule the materials from which these symmetrical suits are made can be 
gentle. obtained from dozens of other tailors, and may even be worn by Mr. Tom, or 
Mr. Dick, or even Mr. Harry. 
ls of a For this reason I have deemed it necessary, in the interests of those who 
. . . ite . . . . 
white favour my House, to produce not only individual styles but individual materials. 
is sea. During the last six months I have been working in collaboration with the finest 
of the artists among the British woollen manufacturers on the creation of a variety of 
t ole new designs in weaving and colour blending. The credit of execution and fine 
ins a craftsmanship is due to them; the less arduous effort of idea and the suggestion 
ill of blends is the only credit I may claim. 
crepe The production of these materials marks the greatest advance in the art and craft of British 
always woollen manufacture of this country. A meticulous study has been given both to the technicai 
one h production and to the artist blending of shades. 
2: the These new materials are genuinely exclusive. They are exclusive to the House of Pope and 
yrinted Bradley as the originators of the designs, and they cannot, of course, be obtained elsewhere. Any 
lesions man strolling about town who would care to pass his opinion upon them is invited to do so. He 
Hesigns will find it possible to spend an extremely interesting half-hour in viewing the productions. 
dressed From now until I retire from commerce, I am determined to make Pope and Bradley the one 
hour really exclusive House for men in Europe. It is already exclusive in style, and from now onwards 
0 can it will always be exclusive in material, 
boyant * . 
e been Only alien plutocrats can now afford to disregard cost, and to them the highest price represents 
des of the highest value. Pope and Bradley will base their prices for these fine materials upon the actual 
; value. Ten per cent. will keep the two principals of the firm from penury. And the minimum of 
loured nine guineas for a lounge suit to a fifteen guinea maximum will be maintained. So the necessarily 
much careful aristocrat may be relieved of any righteous fear of unrighteous extortion. 
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See our New Branch at 

27 Brompton Rd. 
Knightsbridge, S. W. 3 
: * Telephone: Kensington 4980. 
Re 4 Telegrams: 
| Silicware, Kraghts, London. 
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ILVER KING golf balls 

take one big hazard from 
the noble game of gowf! You 
are certain that, no matter 
what else may be wrong with | 
your game, your golf ball is | 
perfect. It’s good psychology 
to play a Silver King. .... 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 








PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 




















Orders are now bemg accepted for 
CUSTOM MADE SHIRTINGS 


In a variety of really new and smart 
designs; Imported Materials of course! 
Plain Shirts are $15. Pleated Shirts are $16. 
Collars to match shirts, are priced $1. each. 
In making neckwear to order only silks of the 
finest grades are used. 

Sam ples on request 


SHIRTMAKERS 


English Lisle ............ 


FOUNDED 1905 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


French Hesiery, Silk and Lisle... .. 2.2... cccccccccccsccces $6.00 
English Hosiery, Silk and Lisle..................0.000000: 4.50 
ci uk SESS CASES RAKE AN be Rane ORS 4.00 


NECKWEAR 


English Repp Squares in all color combinations at $4.00 each 


DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE... 





HABERDASHERS 
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“The natural and right system 
respecting all labor is, that it 
should be paid at a fixed rate, but 
the good workmen employed and 
the bad workmen unemployed. 
The false, unnatural and de- 
structive system is when the bad 
workman is allowed to offer his 
work at half price, and either 
take the place of the good or force 
him by his competition lo work 
Jor an inadequate sum.” 














—John Ruskin. 


~~ 


Gilbert 


I807 


WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 


H. Beecher Hamilton, for 40 years 
a Gilbert Master Clock Maker 


HE price bid looks tempting 
from the outside—seems like 
a chance to save a few dollars. 
Most always it represents the 
value squeezed out of your work. 

Every clock that goes through 
our factory is carefully figured on 
the basis of known costs for each 
operation. Those costs are based 
on fair remuneration for every 
workman in the plant, plus a 
reasonable return on the capital 
invested. 

All of our prices are based on 
the ideal of quality—high-grade 
workmanship produced by ex- 
pert workmen in a commodious, 
well equipped plant. 


It is economy to buy a good clock 
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Make your long ones 
roll true at the 
19%. Add a dash of 





BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


A stomachic; ‘meets every re- 
quirement of a tonic. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents in stamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SMOKERS 
Vf) — 


Squibb’s Dental 
Cream is so sooth- 
ing to mouth and 
gums after a day 
of smoking that 
you'll wonder how 
you ever got along 
without it. You'll 
find it sweetens 
your breath too. 
All that is in ad- 
dition to its ability 
to prevent acid de- 
cay as nothing else 
can possibly do. 
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Cool, refreshed, velvet smooth! 


A shave will feel as 

smooth as it looks 

if you quickly heal 
the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


Even the sharpest razor leaves 
literally hundreds of tiny un- 
seen nicks in your skin. Yet 
they can be quickly healed! 
... At the first touch of Ed. 
Pinaud’s Lilac your skin tin- 
gles with the rush of healing 
circulation. 


Then, the tingling over, 
your face feels cool, refreshed! 
Used daily—Pinaud’s Lilac 
actually toughens your skin— 
without in the least coarsen- 
ing it. 

./Youw'll like its clean, lilac 
odor! At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Look for the sig- 
nature of Ed. Pinaud in red on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incor- 
porated,90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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HOLIDAY OFFERINGS 


Gifts to be monogrammed should be ordered at once 
to insure prompt Holiday delivery. Above, French 
Silk Mufflers: Left, $21.00, Right, $25.00, Monograms 
additional—French Linen Handkerchiefs, $2.00 each, 
Monograms additional. State colors preferred. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


%. Sutha & Companp 


512 FIFTH AVENUE. 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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How did you make 
our dull looking 


car so beautiful?” 
‘| SIMONIZED IT” 


There’s no need 
to have a dull neglected 
looking car. SIMONIZING 
easily and quickly removes 
all stains, discolorations and 
restores the luster. 

SIMONIZING is in a 
class by itself. Save 
time and money by 
insisting on SIMONIZ. 


THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


BEST For DUCO 
AND LACQUERS 


“at 
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PATENT PENDING 


The Great and New 
aultless Pajama 


SINCE (88! 





PERFECT imine ry 
no strings attached” — 
that best describes the 
newest Faultless Innova- 
tion. 
With no strings of any 
kind to tie around the 
waist, this original method 
offers the long sought 
solution for those who 
object to cords or belts. 


Just a scientifically con- 
structed waistband, light 
in weight, made so as to 
be worn either close or 
loose fitting. 

Nothing to tie—nothing 
to adjust—just button— 
this patented waistband 
expands and contracts 
without pressure per- 
mitting’ trousers to be 
comfortably adjusted to 
length desired. It is not 
affected by washing, iron- 
ing, heat or age. 

Ask to see the Nobelt. In 
a wide variety of smartest 
materials and the latest 
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Never too loose, 








. Never too tight, 
styles in sea sonable p> wasece comfortable, 
weights. Always right! 


FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR 
CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Co.) 
Makers 









Faultless Square 
BALTIMORE, MD. 







Faultless Pajamas are made 
with or without Belts 
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| How to Produce a Sure-Fire “Flop” 


By GEORGE M. GOWAN 


LAYWRITING is a disease. And 

you have it. Oh, yes, you have. 
I{ow about that manuscript lying at the 
bottom of the old, battered trunk? 
And the other one you work at on odd 
Thursday nights? Why, of course. 
In you the ailment lies dormant most 
of the time, but every now and then 
it becomes acute. 

During these attacks, you exhibit 
typical symptoms such as disgruntleil 
discussion of the Stage of Today, 
vehemently expressed assurances that 
anybody ought to be able to do better 
than the feller that wrote Such- 
and-Such, and a sort of general 
rash of unrecognized genius breaking 
out all over the body. There really 
ought to be a Pest-house for your con- 
finement during these times, but un- 
fortunately no legislation has been 
passed as yet to further that project. 
Hence you are permitted to roam at 
will, inflicting your “ideas” upon 
everyone within hearing distance, and 
ruining your own peace of mind, 
sleep and appetite. 

For the public good, as well as 
for the sake of your own happiness, 
would it not be a boon to be rid for- 
ever of the dread malady, Play- 
wright’s Itch? Follow my _ instruc- 
and you will achieve a cure, 


GET YOUR 


tions, 
once and for all. 
PLAY PRODUCED. 

Ay, produced. But how? Ha, 
there is the secret. Not successfully; 
for if you should happen upon a 
long run and considerable royalties, 
nothing in the world could prevent 
the disease from becoming chronic, 
and in a state of continual virulence. 
You would simply keep on writing 
plays the rest of your life, and what 
would become of the delicatessen, the 
rags-and-old-iron or the bond business 
then? Not even what is known as an 
“artistic success’—i.e., seven or eight 
week’s run,—will in any wise relieve 
you. No, a complete cure can be ac- 
complished only in one way—by an 
all-around, unmistakable fiasco. If, 
after following the regime I shall 
recommend hereunder, you still have 
any desire to manufacture dramas, a 
running dive into the most proximate 
body of water is the only alternative 
to a life of anguish and shame. 
Ninety-nine chances out of a hundred, 
however, a resounding flop will not 
only settle most of your longings, it 
will contribute to the general hilarity, 
and you will shine forth as some- 
thing in the nature of a public bene- 
factor. 

Now, in preparing for your cata- 
clysm, remember that as Goethe, or 
Carlyle, or somebody said, “The 
play’s the thing.’ And for a first 
class bloomer, a good play is a decided 
advantage to start with. However, 
if your play is mediocre, or even de- 
cidedly poor, bear in mind that some 
excellent failures have been made even 
out of plays that were perfectly 
awful—Abie’s Irish Rose and 
Aloma of the South Seas to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. The 
soundest advice I can give you is this: 
write your best, and let the producer 
take care of details. 

First, then, write your “script” 
Then rewrite it. Fvey time you read 


it over, rewrite it again. Repeat 
this process until you are convinced 
that you have something practically 
perfect. Then show it to various 
friends. You will be given advice, 
(Will you!) Make changes accord. 
ing to the recommendations of each, 
This will contribute to the play’s 
unity, coherence and emphasis. 

Meanwhile, of course, you have 
had various of these versions typed, 
and copies have been sent to a num. 
ber of producers—let’s say a dozen, 
in round numbers. Wait six months, 
—no longer!—for replies, and at the 
end of that time write servile notes 
to each, asking what he thinks about 
The Dream-Girl of the Bar-X Ranch, 
and what the chances of its produc- 
tion might be. Out of the dozen, you 
will receive answers from three. The 
others will have “misplaced the 
manuscript, but Mr. Schmitzky, who 
is at present out of town, will look 
into the matter when he returns”, 
Mr. Schmitzky apparently is over- 
come with permanent aphasia. Of 
the three who return the play, two 
will be happy to see it again when 
you have re-written it according io 
suggestions—one likes the dialogue 
and the characters, but thinks the plot 
very thin; the other admires the plot, 
but considers the characters, types, 
and the dialogue weak. The last of 
the little group makes no comment 
whatever. 

After sundry repetitions of this 
process, a day dawns bright and fair 
when one of the friends (I am assum- 
ing you have some left by this time) 
to whom you exhibited a_ version, 
comes to you and, slapping you 
heartily upon the back, tells you that 
he—yes, he!—is going to produce it. 
He has several thousand dollars caved 
up, from many years of earnest par- 
ticipation in the cloak and suit busi- 
ness. One business is just the same as 
another. He can borrow’ many 
thousands more. What the managerial 
end of the stage needs is a few new 
live wires. There’s a fortune in a 
play if you happen to hit. And so 
forth. Of course, this’n of yours 
isn’t quite right yet, but everybody 
knows that all plays are built up 
during rehearsals. 

You are introduced to your friend’s 
pal, who knows the theatrical game 
in and out, because, look, he’s been 
an assistant stage manager for the 
Shuberts going on ten years. The 
two assure you that you are not to 
give a thought to the financial end of 
the production. You're to devote all 
your spare time and energies to mak- 
ing what small changes may be neces- 
sary. The try-out will occur early 
in July. 

Now—how about the cast. Oh, 
yes—er—they almost forgot. You've 
heard of Elsie Delancey, haven’t you? 
What, you haven’t? Say, don’t you 
ever go to the theater? Why, don’t 
you remember the hit she made in 
Ashes of Orchids, that big Society 
drama which ran two years on Broad- 
way just before we went into the 
War: 

Oh, come, come, Miss Delancey 
married that Buffalo millionaire 

(Continued on page 156) 
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And, Now, the Ancient 
Copts Contribute to 
Neckwear Design.’ 


Our oF ancient EGyPT—from old 
Coptic monasteries—comes a wealth 
of rich design, noted for the beauty of 
its geometric precision. The Copts 
were the first to weave designs into 
cloth. And they expressed artistic 
ideals in mechanical regularity of line, 
softened by rare inlays and carvings 
which tended to give the whole an 
air of lacy yet substantial delicacy. 


@ What a mine for the inventive im- 
agination of Berkley Knit designers! 
And from it have evolved the beauti- 
ful Berkley Knit Copt patterns—trich 
in variations of design and color. 


@ Toned in combinations of Cedar- 
wood, Malabar, Sage Green, Mal- 
maison and the newer blues—these 
Copt Berkley Knits offer refreshing 
newness, yet impeccable style for the 
well-dressed man. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 
1326 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


KNIT 


“The Tie of a 
Thousand Knots’ 
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How to Produce a Sure-Fire “Flop” 


(Continued from page 154) 


corset-manufacturer, and retired in 
1916—always used to be photographed 
on the lawn. of her immense estate, 
surrounded by her dogs and her 
kiddies—yes, sure. That’s the one. 
You see, her husband went broke last 
year—corsets—well—so she wants to 
do a come-back. The critics have 
been clamouring for her return, your 
friend has met her, by a lucky acci- 
dent; he showed her your play, which 
she likes immensely, and she’s willing 
to work for practically nothing— 
think of the economy! (It occurs to 
you that you were just told not to 
concern yourself with the financial 
end, but there—production is produc- 
tion.) Also, think of her publicity- 
value! Of course, Miss ,Delancey’s 
forte is High Society Heroines in 
problem plays, and The Dream-Girl 
of Bar-X Ranch would be rather a 
new departure for her, and it’s true 
that your description of Luella, the 
title-réle, is “a slip of a girl, seven- 
teen and dewy-eyed”—but a few 
changes will remedy that. 

Well, well, the upshot of all this 
conversation is that you are confronted 
with Miss Delancey, and nothing you 
may find to say is listéned to, so you 
just give in, and make an appoint- 
ment to set about selecting the rest 
of the cast at Huntington Green’s 
Agency, next Tuesday afternoon. 

Only three weeks of interviewing 
and wrangling, and your cast is com- 
plete! True, your imgénue towers 
above you like the new American 
Radiator Building, but Miss Delancey 
is not exactly a pigmy herself, and 
who would be so idiotic—why, the 
mere thought of it is beyond human 
comprehension!—as to place in con- 
tinual contrast with your star any 
ingénue who is petite, or obviously 
younger, or prettier (this last adjective 
you never use, anyhow, if you have 
any discretion), etc., etc. It’s for the 
best interests of the play, Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle, and when you have had 
more experience, you will not be so 
stubborn. 

Then, too, the gentleman cast for 
Old Pard Sawyer has never played 
anything but Cockney comics; Two- 
Gun Hennessey is a stage-butler of 
many a season’s standing—but don’t 
you see, one of the plays in which he 
buttled was laid in San Francisco, so 
he is familiar with the Western at- 
mosphere; Ma Wiggins will be in 
the hands of nineteen-year-old Gene- 
vieve Murphy, a little young, you 
think, but, don’t be stupid, she handled 
all the First Old Ladies last year in 
the Majestic Stock Company, Peoria 
—now, look here, Mr. McGonigle, 
these matters will all adjust them- 
selves. Just have a little patience. 

With the first reading of the play 
to the company assembled in Finitny’s 
Rehearsal Rooms—walk up seven 
flights, the elevator is unfortunately 
out of order—your fun really begins. 
Mr. Brougham, engaged as director, 
specializes in putting on bed-room 
farces—just the man for a tender 
little comedy of the Great Open 
Spaces. His one comment, made after 
a long and ominous whispered con- 
sultation with Miss Delancey, consists 
of the sentence, “Well—Ill do the 


best I can.” And rehearsals com. 
mence. 

I shall not attempt to go into de. 
tails of what really happens during 
these “rehearsals”. I shall merely 
describe your share in them. You 
write. And by “write” I mean “re. 
write”. 

Yes, having procured, at the risk 
of a permanent feud with your boss, 
a month’s leave of absence, you ar- 
rive at the rehearsal rooms each 
morning well in advance of the com- 
pany, and there you meet the director 
and Miss Delancey. The ensuing 
conversation becomes, as the days go 
on, stereotyped. There are always 
from ten to twenty-five pages which 
must be completely revised by eve- 
ning, so that they can be “learned” 
by the various players overnight. 
You will note the quotation marks, 
Here are your experiences of any 
typical day. 

Brougham demands more comedy 
in the dramatic scenes, more drama ja 
the comedy scenes, that whole portion 
of the second act where Tevo-Gun 
Hennessey stole the five thousand 
dollars must be cut down to about ten 
lines, and a new climax manufac- 
tured, wherein Miss Delancey defends 
her virtue against the said Hennessey’s 
depredations. And by the way, we've 
figured out what to do about Luella, 
the Dream-Girl. Miss Delancey sim- 
ply will not play her as the “slip of 
a girl”; no, there is no emotion in the 
activities of a childish little chit. She 
insists that Luella be changed to a 
young New York widow, sophisticated 
and fascinating, who has come to these 
Western Plains for the purposé of 
finding her five-year-old son, who 
was kidnapped the year before, and 
has been traced to these environs. 
That will give Miss Delancey the 
opportunity to emote all over the 
stage when, shortly before the end 
of the third act, she opens her arms 
and into them rushes her “kiddykins”. 
And what a final curtain, Mr. Mce- 
Gonigle! Little Jimntie clasped ina 
fond embrace, Luella kneeling, sob- 
bing over him, Silent Bill standing, 
one hand fondly upon the mother’s 
head, while over the Sierras glows 
the dawn of a new day—just a 
“smash”, that’s what it will be! 

What price protests? Miss De- 
lancey treats you to her whole box 
of tricks then and there—from out- 
raged dignity through violent rage 
and Billingsgate to hysterics. You 
give in. No, it won’t be necessary 
for you to watch Mr. Brougham’s 
activities. Better get back to your 
room, and pound these changes off on 
the typewriter. 

You go. And you write. You 
never witness five minutes of any re- 
hearsal. “Yours not to reason why,” 
as Masefield puts it. You do what 
these experienced theatricians tell you 
—that’s your job. They know their 
business. : 

Such is, as I have said, a typical re- 
hearsal-day, so far as you are con- 
cerned. If it isn’t one thing, it’s 
twenty or thirty others. You get 
three or four hours’ fine sleep 2 
night. You eat on the run. You 

(Continued on page 158) 
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SHOE 
DISTINCTIVELY DIFFERENT 


Today a. 85 6 The enviable reputation for exclusive- 


The World’s Finest Pipe ness of design, quality leathers, and 


P . . superior workmanship, has won for 
Obtainable in America only at Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes a popu- 


the more exclusive clubs and the larity that is well-deserved. 

better hotels and tobacconists. The Bo-Lo, illustrated, is our heaviest 
Brogue model. Made in black or tan 
Scotch Grain, and with English gum 
rubber soles for Golf. 


Featured, among other places, at 


The Roosevelt —New York 
The Ritz-Carlton—New York * 
The Vanderbilt—New York Our customers may order by mail, 
The Book-Cadillac—Detroit as we have sizes on record. When 


ordering, state top — of numbers 
—and, of course, at in your Whitehouse © Hardy Shoes 
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Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by beck nnnta 


WHITEHOUSE, & HARDY 


ORPOR 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STRE ET 144 WEST 42” STREET 


METROPOLITAN OpeERA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 84 BROADWAY~-AT WALL STREET 
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a clothes you order will 
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sel England that only mas- 
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their SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF 
EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 
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Bristol Stripes 
lotally new this Fall 


And as far from the usual fabric as 
anything you can imagine. Fine 
cheviots in smoke gray, corn tan, 
and rust brown. Stripes add to their 
richness. And the weaves—honey- 
comb, new diagonals, herringbones— 
make them positively luxurious! Not 
extreme, of course. Bristol Stripes 
reflect the same good taste, the same 
distinctive character, that you find 
in the Society Brand cut. For your 
protection, there’s a Society Brand 
label sewn in the pocket. Look for it. 


Send for Bristol Stripes 


Folder and Name of 
Nearest Dealer 


Society Bran 
( lothes 


BRISTOL STRIPES originated by SOCIETY BRAND 
Produced by STRONG-HEWAT & CO., INC. 








VANITY FAIR 


How to Produce a Sure-Fire “Flop” 


(Continued from page 156) 


lose all sense of proportion. You 
lose your memory. You have no 
longer any idea what the play is 
about. All you can think of is scenes 
—-scenes and more scenes. 

So it goes. 

Then, suddenly, one roasting Sun- 
day evening you find yourself stand- 
ing in the entrance of a Certain 
Theatre, in Asbury Park. Ten min- 
utes more, and you will be witnessing 
your dress-rehearsal. But what is 
this? You look again, more care- 
fully, at the poster. It can’t be true! 
You rush headlong to the stage- 
entrance, and fight your way to 
Brougham. 

“Why—oh, of course, Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle. Why, didn’t Mr. Ooms- 
gantz tell you? I suppose he was so 
busy trying to scare up the money for 
the Stamford guarantee. Yes, we 
knew you wouldn’t mind. You see, 
The Dream-Girl of Bar-X Ranch 
is entirely too long a title. Yes, 
that’s right. So’s Your Old Man 
—pretty snappy, eh? Oh, you'll get 
used to that. It'll have a dozen new 
names before it hits Broadway. Now, 
you'll have to excuse me. The prop- 
erty-man—” 

In a semi-coma, you drag yourself 
to what the theatre architect has 
jocularly called an orchestra seat. 
All the way down on the train, with 
a trunk in the baggage car for a desk, 
you have attacked your portable 
typewriter in a frantic attempt to 
create suspense for the finish of Act 
I. Your evening meal has consisted 
of a concrete sandwich, a cup of hot 
lye, and continual scribbling upon 
the backs of menus. Now, waiting 
for the curtain to rise, the compara- 
tively restful gloom of the empty 
arena is temporarily too much for 
you. You doze, a ghastly doze. 

But not for long. Your eyes snap 
open just as the curtain wheezes up- 
ward. At last! Your brain-child— 
alive and kicking! 

But—what’s the idea of the bed? 
Right in the middle of the ranch- 
room! 

And—Miss Delancey, attired in the 
sheerest of négligées, yawning pret- 
tily, rising daintily from the billowy 
sheets, calling in dulcet tones for Ma 
Wiggins! 

What is she saying? Her words 
are drowned by the whistling of a 
railroad engine, which has just come 
to a halt directly back of the theatre, 
and is occupied in calling to its mate. 
Miss Delancey is obviously used to 
contretemps like this. As if frozen, 
she holds the pose she has taken, word- 
less, until the engine has ceased its 
awful amours. You have a flash of 
a childhood game, “Still-pond, no 
more moving.” You recall hazily 
that somebody said everybody made 
allowances for the trains at Asbury. 

But your head is definitely begin- 
ning to whirl, at first slowly, then 
with a gathering momentum. For 
Miss Delancey has begun speaking 
again, and the words are devastatingly 
clear. 

“One of God’s own glorious morn- 
ings! The air is like champagne!” 

Why—why—that speech belongs 
in the third act! And Luella didn’t 


say it—it was in Western dialect, and 
you had placed it in the mouth of 
Two-Gun Sam! “One 0? God's 
own glorious mornin’s, ma’am! | 
guess the folks back East ’d say it 
tasted like champagne!”—that was 
the way it began! 

A suffocation is descending upon 
you. You fight for air. Then you 
hear a voice at your elbow. It js 
Brougham, who is watching the stage 
while he talks. 

“I suppose you wonder about this 
opening, Mr. McGonigle. It’s very 
simple. You see, Miss Delancey 
thinks that speech is a wow, so I took 
it over from where you had it, and 
gave it to her. Oh, that’s what we 
call ‘switching’. We always do that. 
It’s what we call ‘good theatre’ .” 

You try to pry your mouth open for 
a reply. But a new shock wallops 
your failing senses. Revolver-shots 
off-stage—Luella rushes to Ma Wig- 
gins—there is*a fearful knocking at 
the door— 

“We switched that, too. You'll 
see. It’s a lot better here than in 
the third act—why, Mr. McGonigle 
—hey, what’s the matter?” 

But you never answer. With a 
shriek you have half-risen from your 
seat, and have fallen back, uncon. 
scious. Sweet oblivion. 

It is a month later when you leave 
the hospital. You lean on_ the 
shoulder of Oomsgantz. 

You have convalesced rapidly in 
the last week. True, you were de- 
lirious for twelve days—but, strangely 
enough, at the very moment So’; 
Your Old Man, an American comedy 
by Wilfred McGonigle, rang down 
its final curtain amid the complete 
silence of seventy onlookers in Hart- 
ford, you opened your eyes, and said 
to the nurse, “Where am I?” 

Oomsgantz is bearing his woes 
bravely. He has given notes for the 
other two thousand, and he says you 
were a hell of a good sport for waiv- 
ing your advance royalty. You'll 
get it, some day, honest to Pete. 

Yeh—the play is in the  store- 
house. ‘No—he’s afraid it won’t ever 
come out. 

Think you’re strong enough to look 
at some of the notices? You lean 
back in the taxi, and shakily glance 
through the clippings. 

Asbury Park: ‘Even the most ex- 
pert efforts of Elsie Delancey failed 
to rescue So’s Your Old Man.” 

Long Branch: “An inane potpourri 
of bunk . . . despite a splendid cast and 
that able director, Brougham. . . .” 

Stamford: So’s .Your Old Man 
opened at the Stamford Theatre last 
night. Why? .. .” 

Hartford: “, . . The author must 
have recently escaped from Mattea- 
wan. A perfect cast, well directed.” 

Lovingly you caress the envelope in 
your pocket. Ah, those beautiful 
words from your boss, “We have held 
your job open for you. Come back 


as soon as you feel able.” 
“Well, better luck next time—for 
both of us,” Oomsgantz is saying. 
Next time! 
You have acquired water on the 
brain, anthrax, and housemaid’s knee. 
But—Playwright’s Itch? Cured! 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 








| is no longer all-important. They begin to 


in everyday matters at least, where price 


look around for “something better.” And 
it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 





just a few cents make” 





| 
| 
| 
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“What a whale of a difference 








Liccrrr & Myrrs Toracco Co. | 
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Gifts Of Fine China 


The Autumn Bride will doubtless receive 
many gifts of fine China—among which 
Spode, Coalport and Ansley will figure 

prominently 





‘4 The Eutree Plates shown are priced from $180. 
fe. oe to $200. the dozen. The Cups and Saucers are 
priced from $75, to $120. the dozen 






MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN, 











MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


IMPORTERS ‘OF co JOSS 
=): 
CHINA AND GLASS 





| 7 East. 35 4 Street Near S* Avenue New igek . 










If you could select the leather for 
your gloves as you do the cloth for 
your suits, FIRST choice would rest in 


HYDE leather. 


It shapes to the hand. Lighter shades, 
such as Hyde Russet, are popular 
for fall accessories. 


Test swatches on request. 


WOOD & HYDE COMPANY 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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An innovation in shirt making. Form Fitting. Custom Cut. Hand 
Needled throughout—even to the buttons. Custom made Shirts 
in every respect — ready to put on. Finest imported fabrics. Pure 
whites and exclusive Dobbs Colored Patterns. Sport, Street and 
Dress Models. Ready-to-slip-on Shirts made in this Dobbs manner 
can be found only at Dobbs. Dobbs Portfolio illustrating, describing 
and pricing 12 Exclusive Dobbs Styles on request. We feature Mail Service. 


DOBBS. 


620 . FIFTH AVENUE . 


at 50th Street at = als 
285 MADISONCAVENUE at 40th St. 
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Fashions and Pleasures 


DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


fae 





Mrs. Hannah Minnifer was a Little 
Mouse before she went to Europe 
and got in on the crest of the 
rage for fake jewels. But now! 
Gaze upon Hannah. Creamy 
pearls encircle her throat, dia- 
monds glitter from her ankles, her 
tout ensemble has undergone a 
breathless and abandoned change— 
and all, if you please, for a mee song 
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There’s a challenges in the air as ther keen, 

cool breath of Autumn brings the color to 

thes cheeks—Youth goes forth to battle—and 

to cheer. Glorious Sport. Coats — especially 

created for thes Field and speeding oo 
at. your favorite shop. 

‘DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Along the Cote d’Azur 


Sketches by JOSEPH B. PLATT 


Once there was a little Parisienne 
who used to sit under the trees 
along the Promenade des Anglais, 
emitting daily a gentle aura of 
fatality. Season after season she 
sat there, lowering upon _ the 
youths who tentatively passed, until 
the littie Parisienne, her fatality 
turned inward, went and jumped 
in the blue, blue Mediterranean 
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Knox should be your 
hatter not because 
hats labeled Knox 
look well on others 
but because Knox* 
has the hat that will 
look well on you. 





A safe antiseptic | 
(An effective Ham 


Searey Wa ussee 


A= a 


*The eight dollars you pay 
for your Knox ‘Fifth Ave- 
nue’ is a small and a saving 
investment. It pays daily div- 
idends in style and service. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf- Astoria (Fifth Ave. at34th) 








AK the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 

















REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Garter Club 





The GARTER 
with the 

SMOOTHSOK“* 
Pendent-Grip 


Thin legs or fat; short 
legs or long; Smooth- 
sok takes a deep, firm 
gtip on your hose. Its 
wide, supple elastic 
holds your sox smooth 
all around. Club Gar- 
ters are comfortable 
- « « men who know, 
demand them. 

Regular style, in c 
brilliant colors 50... 





De Luxe, iridescent 
Rayon with a | 
pigskin grip pr 


*The Smoothsok Pend- 
ent Grip makes it the 
most comfortable garter 
sold—try it. 


If your store hasn’t them, write us 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 


26 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers, for forty years, of Quality 
Suspenders*Belts*Garters*Pajamas 





























SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 


~N 
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A Treat for the Feet 


In many styles and colors 


Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. 
North Reading, Mass. 
Est. 1855 














Break up Congestion 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. 
when the first warning 
twinges come. It rouses 
the circulation, and 
brings quick relief to the 
congested area. Follow- 
ingthe relaxed tensionoi 
the muscles, the painand 
ache quickly disappear. 

Absorbine, Jr. keeps 
muscles and joints lim- 
ber and free from stiff- 
ness. Apply freely—i 


does not burn! 






Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 





THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
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WARDROBE 
The Trunk with Doors 


i in i i en an 


lt 
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ECAUSE of its amazing convenience and strength, 
the door-operiing Winship stands preeminent among 
trunks. No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push 
apart! The name “Winship” is an assurance of all that 
can be desired in a wardrobe—superb workmanship, 
unequalled convenience, years of satisfaction. Insist on 
being shown the genuine, red-band Winship. Write 
for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


W.-W. WAiNSHIP & SONS, INC. 
201 Bleecker Street Utica, N.Y. 


* IDENTIFIED BY THE RED BAND 
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Exclusive Style and Quality~ forall weather | 
CAMBRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY 




































Raisin and 
Citron Cake 


Wand 


CAKE -BY-POST- SERVICE 
and WEEK-END BOXES 


haben ushers in the most delight- 
ful period of entertaining in the 
country home. With.a Dean’s Week-End 
Box it is all so simplified— delicious Cakes 
adding a note of distinction to luncheon, 
tea or late supper. 


Thirty two assortments,— $3, $4, $5 and $8=— 

packed for ship re. Postage prepaid 

east of the Mississippi. Write for illustrated 
Week-End Box Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS 
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2d | FLORSHEIM Shoe 1A WATIAN 











FRAGRANT dach 
of No. 4711 Bath 
Salts, and you find your 
daily tub as freshening 
and enlivening as an 
ocean dip! The water is 
caressingly soft, your skin 
is grateful—and there is 
that sparkling glow al- 
ways associated with 


beauty. 














When you want to look 
your best, with every de- 
tail correct, Florsheim Pat- | 
ent Oxfords will dress your | 
feet smartly and in comfort 








Hire Bath 



















— : 
Made in U.S. A. by THE ADAIR Style S. . 
-102 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. Most Styles IO “ . 

25 W. 45th St., New York ; — 

Branches : THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY C//( wit fe "a 
: ° % / r i a 
Chicago and San Francisco Manufacturers - CHICAGO A Mt + fi U, i 
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7 | SSN OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the 
| SS world, Love’s Hawaiian Fruit Cake, 
© Sa ena ' madeby Honolulu’s master bakers, isa dis- 
ee . . Ly . , 
| tinctive confection eloquent of Nature’s 
ome | = bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. 
Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas — 
delicate fruits perishable in their luscious 
ripeness—are glaced to golden particles, 
{ mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the 
palate long after the last morsel is eaten. 
With You will relish the sliced glaced papaya, 
Flo-Ra-Zo-Na The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the P — ee ™ 
in Y world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, WE SS CE PUNE Hi SEvee, ; 
mt Our appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake 
Bath Nickel and Black finish........$25.00 ‘Statuary Bronze finish............ 1S seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- 
Satin Brass finish... 30.00 Gold or Silver Plate............ definitely, proving a boon to the hostess 
All finishes with dial, extra....$26.00 as a novel, exquisite item on any menu. 
1 : Order By Mail May we send one or more to your friends 
No Exercise; No Diets; No Drugs! has omens. enlele eens aunett denclosed 
— i - | Le Contine ‘ephone P.O. Box 255 . a this year, with our greeting carden d, 
(NOTHING INTERNAL) inental Telep va South Orange, N. J conveying your Christmas or New Year's 
EUROPEAN Dis kes i : > es 
Aivee weight in a safe and pleasant way by nature's a compliments? Cakes are packed air — 
skin, "Simmoa, expelling fat thru the pores of the in attractive lithographed metal boxes for 
win. Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, : * ] 2] t shipment 
'n your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and f; tT A Ci parcels pos P : 
ounces of Y elt 3 P ras ae 
$ of fat actually melt and are washed away. VY Cra MAG in Ar S DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. 
Flo - Ra = Zo Se Na 2 3-41b. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 
contai 5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid 
tntains no epsom salts or anything inju- mes 
reed so bewareof unscrupulous imitations. ; , 
in ry Florazona was introduced into this country 
ania and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, 
er ousands of delighted users who testify to re- _ 
ty soa oo Ibs._in 2 weeks. No matter | —— 
ried, le i ; 
i Treatments cost vanly. $3.90." Sold and feeo | ULU 
Dept. bY Jay Thorpe, New York City and other 
hi Stores, also at Beauty Parlors and Drug 
direct’ with’ check or money order 
ee eee LOVE'S BISCUIT & BREAD CO., Der. C. 
Money-Back HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) 
arantee AY Please send a HAWAIIAN FRUIT CAKE, with my 
“ K . ALON compliments, to 
por SUP weeks Bagee ea c re Sn F ;: : F : 
razon OFF 50 fot YY ao not Roney ae YOUR FRIENDS will treasure these rich reproductions of your Name ——_ eae 
FI enclose Stns) m, Yefund ws sett an home, little ones, or family group. Cards are 4 by 5 inches, embossed iil ae | 
ment int JO ann HA eats al on rich vellum. We require only photograph, sketch or negative | pre as | 
oe apes “a (any size). Write today for sample, list of verses, and simple direc- || Lenclose | jnoney ee Ort as 
ae tions for ordering. 25 cards $5.00, 50 cards $8.50, 75 cards $12.50, Siened : om 
past i 100 cards $16.00. Envelopes included. aig 
' city. THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY, 228 West Fifth St., Saint Paul, Minnesota cAddress— ; — 
” ey ae WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARG.N 
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The years of satisfying, quiet service re- 
corded by Fisher Bodies testify to the 
long-lived staunchness and superior 
quality of their construction. On cars in 
every price division, the Body by Fisher 
presents unexcelled value and safety 
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JLFUISHER 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH CONN 
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DANDRUFF? 





Vow you can control it! 


You need worry no more about dandruff, that unsightly 
nuisance, so embarrassing to both women and men. 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease that 
no intelligent, fastidious person can afford to neglect. 
Because so often it is a warning of more serious scalp 
trouble—possibly baldness. | 


There is one ideal treatment to control dandruff con- 
ditions—the systematic use of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic. It really works wonders this way. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. You’ll enjoy the cleansing, refreshing 
effect. And you will be amazed to see how this treatment, 
followed systematically, does the trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. And it is not greasy. 


Try Listerine for dandruff. You'll be delighted with the 
results.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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“Here, I believe, is the finest of all motor cars. This unreserved statement is made 
with profound respect for Pierce-Arrow’s esteemed contemporaries and with full 
cognizance of Pierce-Arrow’s past achievements, All the pleasure, comfort, economy, 
safety and pride of ownership that money can buy are embodied in this new car. 
Pierce-Arrow dealers are offering demonstrations”... MYRON E. FORBES, President 
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